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Lumber’s Place in the World Readjustment 


[By Edward Hines, President Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago] 








HE war is over. Peace has been declared. The long vigil of years of 
anxiety, sorrow and suffering has come to an end. The lust for 
world dominion has been quenched in the blood of our noble sons, 
and the strutting arrogance of Prussian militarism, its cold brutal- 
ity and prestige for evil have finally succumbed to the demands of a 
generation that holds sacred the rights of citizenship and seeks to 
maintain them. Who shall say that a new era of renewed faith in 
human progress and devotion to higher and nobler ideals has not 
come to the peoples of the earth, its birthright an indisputable pos- 
session of posterity compensatory for the great wrongs civilization 
has suffered in its last winning fight against plutocracy and a 
craven and satiated power? The courage to proclaim ideals and to 
establish a faith in humanity that shall last on thru the years is as 
grim in its determination to succeed as it has been in its concep- 
tion of its duty to throttle and destroy an egotistic and arrogant foe 
that threatened civic virtue and sought to establish ‘‘The Kingdom 
in the Clouds’’ which Voltaire assigned to the German romanticists, 
years ago. 


HE war over and peaceful pursuits once again resumed, our chief 
concerns are now those that have to do with the readjustment of 
the world’s commerce, along with the reconstruction of torn and 
bleeding France and Belgium. The transition from the business of 
manufacturing instruments of destruction and the strenuous activ- 
ities of war must not be violent or precipitate. On the contrary, 
industry as it is now organized for war must return to its peaceful 
occupations gradually and with as much care and preparation as 
has been shown thruout the period of our participation in the busi- 
ness of making war on a common foe. There is ample proof that no 
hasty action will be taken to change the pitch of industrial activity 
from its pursuits during the period of the war to the normal chan- 
nels thru which commerce flows in peaceful times. Those men of 
broad vision and far-sightedness who have achieved gratifying re- 
sults in time of war have evinced an interest already in seeking 
appropriate means of restoring commerce to its usual routine and 
will continue the plan of readjustment; and the era of reconstruc- 
tion that must eventually follow will, I am sure, proceed in good 
order and progressively. 


O my mind there is nothing dubious or involved in the problems that 
now confront the great lumber industry of our country. We must 
seek to avoid the obsessions that are so common to people who 
have been largely controlled by emotionalism and fear, lest they 
become permanent obstructions in the way of clear and lucid rea- 
soning. The facts that are before us are contradictory of the popu- 
lar idea that conditions are so extremely involved that they can not 
be molded to the new order of things. Agitation and destructive 
criticism, tremulous and uncertain action and a lack of confidence 
are not destined to carry us far on the way we must traverse to 
establish our readjusted commerce on a firm and substantial basis. 
However strange our present circumstances may seem, the funda- 
mental elements upon which the structure of business has rested 
and the security of the edifice can not be shaken. It only remains 
for the big men of the country and the big men in our industry 
to look ahead, not backward, and to visualize the prospects ahead of 
them, calmly and with that fortitude that has made the big business 
men of America factors in the world’s commerce. 


T is but natural that a sudden change in our business affairs should 


arouse doubtful conjecture even to the point of despair. The dark 
side of war has absorbed attention and the economical offsets to 
the losses have been lost in the whirlwind of excitement. The men- 
tal poise of our citizenry has failed to retain its accustomed reserve, 
and apprehension and fear have taken the place of courageous ad- 


herence to principles that have made for commercial supremacy. 
A brief review of conditions in the lumber industry of the country 
has been a revelation to me and I think it may well excite manifesta- 
tions of concern and interest in all manufacturers of lumber. In 
the northern pine operations the curtailment of output has been 
appreciably more than had been anticipated earlier in the year, 
and the loss of upward of one hundred million feet of sawn white 
pine and norway lumber by fire has still further reduced the avail- 
able supply for the demands of the coming twelve months. The log 
shortage this winter, due to the positive lack of labor, promises 
still further to reduce the output of sawn lumber—so considerably 
that not to exceed 60 percent of the normal product will be manu- 
factured in 1919, 


HE Wisconsin and northern Michigan operations in hemlock and 
hardwoods are confronted with distressing conditions. Reports 
from 114 operators in this section reveal a situation that is really 
startling. The normal number of woodsmen employed in the log- 
ging operations of these concerns is 25,350 and but 9,703 are re- 
ported as actually at work, a reduction of 60 percent of the normal 
force. The amount of logs that can be supplied by this force is 
estimated at 450,000,000 feet, board measure, whereas the normal 
supply of the firms submitting reports is 1,293,000,000 feet annually, 
a reduction of 65 percent of the supply in usual times. In addition 
to the loss in men there is also an appreciable loss in efficiency. 
From the Inland Empire and the Pacific coast, where the 8-hour day 
has been established, there are increasingly distressing conditions 
that are on a parity with those that I have referred to in Wis- 
consin and northern Michigan. Save for comparatively few items 
of dry lumber in fairly good supply, stocks on hand are far below 
normal, and they can not possibly be increased until the newly 
sawn lumber of next year comes into the market, about July 1, 1919. 


N the southern pine industry there is revealed a situation that at 


once impresses the close observer with a stability of the industry 
not surpassed in all its history. Stocks of lumber on hand are far 
below normal; mills usually carrying from twenty to seventy-five 
million feet-of lumber have from five to thirty-five million feet now 
in pile, with logging prospects for a winter supply altogether un- 
favorable and not likely to be appreciably improved in the coming 
months. The accessibility of this great lumber producing region to 
the markets of continental Europe, South America, the West Indies 
and other foreign markets offers inducements that will likely re- 
strict shipments for domestic requirements to such an extent that 
southern pine lumber and timbers will not play an important part 
in the markets north of the Ohio River, once the bottoms are avail- 
able to carry lumber abroad. 


HE great work of reconstruction that must be undertaken in France 
and Belgium to build up the areas destroyed during the war must 
rely upon our forest products very largely for the lumber to carry 
on this work. Long deferred operations in the Argentine and other 
South American countries that have been compelled to do without 
lumber during the period of the war must soon be resumed and other 
outlets for our products will be provided in South Africa, Australia, 
China and Japan that will ultimately consume enormous quantities 
of lumber with which to make needed improvements, seriously de- 
layed by war activities. The fir; spruce, redwood and western pine 
of the Pacific coast will share very largely with southern pine in the 
prospective demands that must surely come from these gre. coun- 
tries, and while perhaps the work of reconstruction may be delayed 
temporarily it can not be put off indefinitely. Already negotiations 
have begun that contemplate purchases of upward of one hundred 

(Concluded on Page 37) 
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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 
ere’s a Wood for Every Nee ¢ 
But, Mr. Dealer, you can’t afford to leave 
the selection of wood entirely to the builder. 
That’s why we want you to know ‘i 
Ww 
Douglas Fir 
These two woods offer big value to builders when SHOP CEDAR 
; : : Interest your customers in the shop grade of PORT OR- 
specified for the uses to which they are naturally FORD CEDAR for interior finish, outside frame casings, 
: : ea : porch work, general repair work, etc. The manual train- 
suited. I‘or example, Douglas Fir doors, casing, ing department of your schools will be interested in this 2 
ceiling, finish, flooring, moulding, timbers, dimen- CEDAR works easily, takes a fine finish and in the Shop IN 
; grade is very moderate in price. Carry it in stock. It will ; 
sion, etc., are hard to equal. sell easily and at a good profit. 
Why not send us a trial order today ? o 
Coos Bay Lumber Company : 
Successors to the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 711 Syndicate Bldg., Oakland, Cal. i 
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Write for Prices 


D.Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturer’s Association 
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THE ONE safest bet for the future is that there 
will be a big demand for wedding licenses when our 
boys come marching home again—which means 
home-building demand. 


A FOREST ENGINEER writing home from France 
says everything is lovely except that the neighbors 
are noisy and keep throwing things. Those neigh- 
bors are quiet now, however. 


At LAST a Maine man has established his rights 
as original inventor of the caterpillar tread prin- 
ciple whose latest evolution was the ‘‘tank.’’ Prob- 
ably he dreamed the idea after partaking of the 
famous New England mince pie. 





Ir THE Government discontinues the building of 
wooden ships at least the yards will be free to 
build for private account, and it seems there is 
a lot of private capital disassociated from any con- 
viction that ‘‘ wooden ships are a failure.’’ 


‘“JUNK’’ ig by no means a term of contempt 
these days. The salvage operations of our forces 
in France- have been widely shown in films. A 
ship yard salvage man earns his salary several 
times over each week by picking up and straighten- 
ing bent bolts and nails. 


THE MODERN spirit of cooperation and mutual 
helpfulness that has been developed and fostered, 
in large measure, by the lumber and other trade 
associations is well exemplified by an incident that 
recently came under the notice of the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN. A lumber retailer in a northern 


State desiring certain information that he felt 


, Would be valuable in the conducting of his business 


for maximum profits and general efficiency took 
the straightaway, direct method of getting it by 
sending a circular letter to every other retailer in 
his State. The information asked was of a charac 
ter that not very long ago would have been regarded 
as individual ‘‘business secrets’? and zealously 
guarded from others in the same line, Recipients 
of the letter were asked to name the best paying 
specialty handled by them, and also to outline their 
views and methods of handling sales and collections. 
Incidentally it may be remarked that the writer 
named in his letter of inquiry his own ‘‘ best seller’? 
and evidenced a spirit of reciprocity that would 
naturally create a responsive feeling. It is gratify- 
ing to know that the letter was favorably received 
and doubtless accomplished the end sought. As 
one dealer who received the letter expressed it: 
‘““The day of the lumber dealer hiding his light 
under a bushel has passed, and in its place there 
has happily arisen a spirit of codperation that is 
sure to make for bigger business and maximum re 
sults with minimum effort and expense.’’ 


Big Building Standards Designed 
in Both Wood and Steel 


On page 33 will be found an interesting story 
of how the Austin Co., industrial engineer and 
builder of standard factory buildings, has worked 
out lattice work truss construction designed for 
standard factory units which correspond very close 
ly with similar standards it has been using in steel 
construction. The wood truss duplicates the steel 
truss in ‘strength, carries an overhead crane run 
way if desired and offers practical conveniences in 
arrangement and location of shafting. Another 
point which is featured in its advertising is that 
the wood construction is particularly advantageous 
in buildings that are to be heated or ventilated by 
duct systems. 

This is but one instance of the way in which 
wood is coming back into use as a substitute for 
steel. It is a direct result, of course, of the present 
demand existing in the iron and steel industry. 
That condition will probably persist for some time 
and in the meantime our engineers will have gained 
new knowledge : * wood use and utility and the 
new designs whic 1 they have worked out will un- 
doubtedly persis. in engineering ‘construction for 
some years. Wood will continue to be used more 
freely because ways have been developed to use it 
more effectively. 





Peace Will Bring Prosperity 
to the Lumber Trade 


Members of the lumber industry, manufacturers 
and distributers alike, well may feel a deep sense 
of encouragement and optimism after a perusal of 
the views of retailers from a number of States as 
wired to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and printed 
on page 34 of this issue. The modification of the 
severe building restrictions imposed as a war meas 
ure is regarded by a majority of the dealers who 
have expressed their views as the harbinger of a 
period of activity that will mean good business for 
the lumber trade even in the brief period of season 
able building weather that remains before cold 
temperatures put an end to outdoor work, and a 
bigger business next spring. Many dealers already 
have begun campaigns of publicity calculated to 
attract and hold the interest of the prospective 
home builder and to pave the way for a more than 
normal early spring activity next year. 

A perusal of these telegrams from dealers as re- 
ferred to and of the statement by a leading lumber 
manufacturer as printed on the front page of this 
issue should assure one of a reasonable certainty of 
a stable lumber market and relieve any fear of a 
decline that might mean disaster to the holders 
of large stocks bought on the recently prevailing 
market. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that peace 


will bring prosperity to the lumber trade and that 
the beginning of a new year will find the industry 
on a sound basis, prepared for the busiest and 
best period in its history. 


IN THE very interesting letter printed in the 
Oct. 26 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from 
Roger E. Simmons, lumber trade commissioner, 
who is making an investigation of lumber condi 
tions in Russia, an error inadvertently occurred in 
the statement that Mr. Simmons has been in Rus 
sia and Siberia in the interest of the forestry de 
partment of the United States Government. The 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
called the attention of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN to the fact that the lumber investigations be- 
ing conducted abroad by its trade commissioners 
are for the American lumber industry as a whole 
and the expenses are being borne jointly by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and 
certain lumber associations. These investigations 
are of the very greatest importance to the lumber 
industry, especially now that the great war has 
ended and the reconstruction period is at hand. 
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Reconstruction Demands Wise 
Thought and Concerted Action 


The end of the war has come with a suddenness 
quite unexpected and has found industry and com- 
merce as unprepared for peace as the country was 
unprepared for war when we entered the struggle. 
This necessitates prompt and careful consideration 
of the complex problems incident to readjustment 
and reconstruction. Practically all of the coun- 
tries associated with the United States in the war 
have adopted comprehensive reconstruction pro- 
grams but, as stated by a prominent business leader 
in an address to editors of business papers in Chi- 
cago this week, it may be just as well that this 
country has no previously prepared cumbersome ma- 
chine with which to meet reconstruction problems. 
It does behoove all industries, however, especially 
the lumber industry, to lose no time now in com- 
pleting a study of their problems and adopting def- 
inite plans of procedure. 

In the momentous period now at hand, if industry 
is to be safeguarded, wise regulations enacted and 
business expedited, there must be concert of action, 
not only by each industry within itself but in con- 
nection with all other industries. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States offers the machinery 
by which this can be accomplished. Already many 
lumbermen are connected with this organization, 
but there should be many more in its ranks. And 
certainly it is of the greatest importance that lum- 
ber be largely represented at the great reconstruc- 
tion conference to be held by this organization in 
Atlantic City early in December. A number of 
meetings of lumbermen in different sections are 
to be held prior to that date. At each of these ar- 
rangements should be completed for representation 
at the Atlantic City meeting. 


Why Should Building Construction 
Be Deferred? 


Suppose that you were thinking of putting up a 
building that would cost under present conditions 
about $20,000 to erect and you had the money in 
the bank with which to pay for it, but upon inves- 
tigation found that two or three years ago you 
could have put up that sort of a building for about 
$10,000. Would you go ahead and put up the build- 
ing, or would you keep your money in the bank 
under a hunch that in a year or two you could 
build the building for less money than you can 
now? 

That is the question many people are asking 
themselves, and there are several things to be con- 
sidered in arriving at a judicious decision. 

In the first place, it is well to remember that if 
buildings cost more money along with other things 
you have to buy the money comes easier because 
you get correspondingly greater prices for what- 
ever it is you have to sell. 

To look at it from another viewpoint, every- 
thing costs more money nowadays simply because 
the dollar costs less. A nation does not double 
its wealth merely by doubling the price of all 
commodities. When that happens the economists 
know that the yard stick by which values are 
measured has grown shorter. 

When you are waiting for buildings to become 
cheaper you are merely waiting for the money you 
have in the bank to become more valuable. If, 
however, that appeals to you as the wise thing to 
do it may strike many other people the same way. 
They will get along not only without buildings 
but without a good many other things, because they 
feel that these can be bought a little later to bet- 
ter advantage. These people also will let their 
money lie in the bank without making any use of 
it. The money does not lie idle, however, if the 
bank can help it. 

If, however, no one is using money with which to 
purchase things the banks, of course, find no one to 
whom to loan your money that you are not yourself 
using. By waiting for money to become more val- 
uable you have in fact cheapened it. 

A different result may perhaps be reached if peo- 
ple instead of letting their money lie in the banks 
should hoard it privately. That would tend to 
make money scarce and correspondingly more val- 
uable. But it must be remembered that our pres- 
ent Federal Reserve bank system is intended to 
take care of just such emergencies and to increase 
or decrease the volume of currency as conditions 
may require. There may be an occasional advan- 
tage in hoarding wheat or cotton, because it takes 
time to grow a new crop, but a new crop of legal 
tender currency under our present system may be 
very quickly produced. 

It seems to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, there- 
fore, that the proper basis for judgment for erect- 
ing a new building is whether it is actually needed 
and will find an effective usefulness that will jus- 
tify the investment. As far as lumber is concerned 
it is low relative to other commodities rather than 





high. Iron and steel building materials are un- 
doubtedly high, but there is little prospect that by 
waiting one will be able to purchase them at a 
much lower value for the next year or two. 

In a general way also it may be said that the 
whole nation will probably soon be even busier 
than at any time during the war and it will need 
a larger investment in building plant in which ‘to 
operate. 


Peace Problems Accentuate Need of 
Unity in Lumber Industry 


Now that the war has ended lumbermen every- 
where are asking themselves the all-important ques- 
tion: What is going to happen to our industry 
and how are we going to meet the problems arising 
from the readjustment and reconstruction pro- 
grams? It is a time that demands the most serious 
thought by every one in the industry—manufactur- 
er, wholesaler and retailer alike. 

What will be the result of the reassimilation into 
peaceful pursuits of labor that has been engaged 
wholly in war work and of labor that has been in- 
cluded in the fighting forces abroad and in train- 
ing camps at home? 

Will the resumption of building operations that 
have been held up or put under severe restraint by 
the War Industries Board in order to conserve labor 
and materials for war work take care of the product 
of the mills that has been going to the Government, 
either directly or indirectly? 

How is the industry going to meet the problems 
arising from congressional action on revenué meas- 
ures, on possible amendments to the shipping laws 
ete., that loom large in the immediate future? 

Will the Government continue to exercise super- 
vision over the industry in the way of controlling 
prices and transportation, or are all restrictions to 
be removed and unrestricted competition, wisely di- 
rected or unwisely left to individual action, to be 
resumed ? 

All these and many more problems just as im- 
portant now face the industry. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN consistently has suggested a closer co- 
ordination of the lumber interests and more gen- 
eral cooperation of all branches of the industry with 
just this idea in view of grappling with these prob- 
lems that were sure to follow the cessation of the 
war. 


More clearly than ever is it demonstrated that if 
the industry prospers as it should, and as there is 
every reason to believe is promised by the future, 
there must be unity of action and all must be 
brought together in closer bonds for mutual pro- 
tection and advantage. 

That the War Industries Board recognizes the 
advantage of dealing with the industry as a whole 
is demonstrated in the suggestion from that body 
for a general meeting of all lumbermen of the coun- 
try to be held in Chicago on Nov. 22. 


This is a splendid beginning. The time inter- 
vening between the call and the date of the meet- 
ing is short, but lumbermen everywhere should 
make sacrifices, if necessary, in order to be present. 

The idea as outlined in a letter to the president 
and directors of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association by the secretary-manager, as 
printed on page 36 of this issue, appeals strongly 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and if for any rea- 
son the meeting in Chicago next week is not as 
representative as is hoped for this idea of a great 
lumber congress should be carried out, with suffi- 
cient time allowed for arrangements to be com- 
pleted and a large attendance assured. At this 
congress all these problems now before the industry 
could be discussed and a carefully and wisely 
planned program be adopted by which the industry 
could be protected and saved from loss during this 
coming time of readjustment and reconstruction. 

That a great day is dawning for the lumber indus- 
try the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sincerely believes. 
To guide the industry safely thru the dawn into 
the full effulgence of this new day is a tremendous 
problem that can be solved only thru concerted ac- 
tion and wise counsel. Every constituent member 
of the great industry and of those more or less 
remotely connected with it is interested. 

Problems affecting every branch of the industry 
should receive careful consideration, with full and 
free discussion, and all should work together for 
the common good. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that a great 
gathering of lumbermen from every section of the 
country not only will cement the industry as 
nothing ever has but it can be made a great vic- 
tory meeting and peace celebration that will mark 
an epoch and a turning point in this second greatest 
industry in the United States and set its feet on 
the road to prosperity and progress as nothing else 
can do. 

By all means, men in the lumber industry, GET 
TOGETHER AND STICK TOGETHER. 


Statistics Compiled for Revenue 
Brief a Revelation 


The statistical figures which Dr. Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, has compiled showing 
the disastrous effects upon the lumber industry of 
the definition of industrial capital in the proposed 
revenue bill if that definition be retained will prob- 
ably be a revelation to the lumber industry itself 
as well as to the congressmen for whose benefit 
they were primarily compiled. 

The Federal Trade Commission in its lumber cost 
investigations has insisted upon valuing timber at 
the original cost instead of current market price. 
One of the other economists of the commission has 
strongly advocated that principle. Dr. Compton, 
formerly in that capacity connected with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, now has declared himself 
as strongly opposed to it and with an excellent 
ground for argument in support of his convictions. 

There is, however, in this a lesson for lumber 
manufacturers which it will do no harm to reiterate. 
The troubles they have had with the Federal Trade 
|Commission and are now having over the revenue 
bill are a logical result of the loose accounting 
methods that many of them have followed in the 
jpast. It costs money to carry timber year after 
‘year, but manufacturers have insisted on charging 
this cost upon current operations to the extent of 
setting it out as a preferred charge added to the 
original cost of the timber. They have carried 
their timber upon their books at the original cost, 
entirely disregarding yearly acquisitions in value 
of which they were well aware in their own minds 
and which could be soundly based upon actual re- 
sults of current timber sales of other, equivalent 

| bodies of stumpage. In other words, the timber 
j holding function and the timber manufacturing 
function have not been properly distinguished. 

Bookkeeping, however, is or should be merely a 
record of facts. If it is not that it is bad 
bookkeeping, but it does not change the facts. The 
Federal Trade Commission has been insisting upon 
a bad bookkeeping principle, the Treasury Depart- 
ment in its interpretation of the income tax law 
of 1917 has followed suit, and now Congress appears 
to be in some danger of falling into the same 
blunder, altho it is to be hoped that the diligent 
effort now being put forth will secure the much 
needed correction. Lumbermen are very modest in 
their request for using values of March 1, 1913, as 
a basis. In this they are sacrificing all acquisitions 
of timber value since that date. Attorney Boyle 
in his letter to the members of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association remarks: 

““As well known, the lumbermen have not urged 
that they be given the present market value of 
timber, and this because they recognize that all 
property values have been more or less stimulated 
by war conditions.’’ 

If the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN understands the 
situation correctly a reason for refraining from 
such a request is that in adopting values as of 
that date the lumbermen are placed in actually the 
same position as all other lines of business. Be- 
cause there has been a general increase in values 
the value o1 five years ago is universally too low 
and therefore imposes a similar universal burden. 
It also simplifies to a material extent the adminis- 
tration of the revenue law because the values of 
March 1, 1913, when once determined are used for 
each successive year, where otherwise a fresh yearly 
appraisal would be required. It follows, however, 
that the operating profit of the year as thus deter- 
mined is larger than the true operating profit and 
Dr. Compton in a portion of his brief which was 
not quoted very truly remarks that under the defini- 
tion of invested capital which is being taxed a 
lumber manufacturer might under certain circum- 
stances be required to pay a war profits tax of a 
sum greater than his true net profit during the 
taxable year. A juggling of the well established 
principles of cost accounting which would produce 
such an absurd result would be considered outside 
of the realms of possibility if it were not being 
seriously urged. ¢ 

It is to be hoped that in the efforts of enlighten- 
ing Congress upon the merits of this issue the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the individual lumber manufacturers in 
their own methods of accounting will also obtain a 
clearer vision of the light and hereafter be guided 
by it. 


THE EFFORTS made at the present time to induce 
the raising of more sheep in the United States 
have a direct relationship both to reforestation and 
to the clearing of cut-over lands. The cost of 
clearing the latter is greatly reduced by grazing 
with sheep to destroy the underbrush; and where 
it is desired to secure reforestation of pine in the 
South their influence is very desirable because 
while they do not browse upon pine they keep the 
small hardwood from coming up and shading out 
the pine. On the contrary, hogs are quite destruc- 
tive and together with fire constitute the worst two 
drawbacks in the regeneration of longleaf pine. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


THE WORLD’S TIMBER RESOURCES 

You will recall that during the summer months we 
had an advertisement in your paper of the Wade 
portable gasoline drag saw. 

In the early spring we will probably start another 
advertising campaign. What we particularly want 
now is to learn if possible the amount of standing 
timber in the world, and if possible where it is located. 
We wish to get this information if it can be secured 
in order to arrange intelligently our sales policy.— 
EpwArD NEWBEGIN, president R. M. Wade & Co., Port- 
land, Ore. 

[A number of similar requests have come in re- 
cently, and it may be well to reprint certain tables 
from ‘‘ Forest Resources of the World,’’ by Raphael 
Zon, a bulletin issued by the Forest Service in 1910. 
These figures have changed somewhat by cutting 
and fires since that year, and by the destruction in 
the war area of Europe: 


Extent of Forests in European enone 





and 
Total Forest area 

forest area per under 

area, capita, forest, 

CountTRY— acres acres percent 
European Russia........ 464,610,600 4.3 Ba) 
EMRMEENT OLY gies rscibs-0 'o -=:'¥'o 018 eave 52,500,000 18.75 54.4 
517,110,600 eter suatees 
rr ae ee ee 23,996,266 -92 26.5 

TRIED 6 sooo <u nce cors-ole Mie eve 18,692,000 VAT 25. 


Croatia and Slavonia.... 3,769,000 1.64 35.95 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 6,380,000 3.99 50.5 


S28a7j266 .... ieee 

The figures of the following table are in many 

cases mere estimates, as there have been no ade- 

quate timber surveys in many of the countries 
here listed: 


Extent of Forests in Countries Outside of Europe 





Land 
Total Forest area 
forest areaper under 
area, capita, foreat, 
CountTRY— acres -acres percent 
sia: 
Asiatic Russia....... 348,030,000 Kade eee 
India (Schlich)...... 149,000,000 0.6 24.0 
SQUID os 6s os 03 ace es 6,762,880 ‘ealsvs ae 
0 ATE a PEAL Neher 57,718,410 
Philippines ......... 49,000,000 
Malay States........ 101,560 
Straits Settlements... ve 
REMIND oie 60.4: 01 70: e006 448,000 stein 
Australasia : 
British Australasia... 126,720,000 se 19.8 
FASS are eee :920,000 ines pee 
Hawaiian Islands.... 1,224,992 
frica : 


Cape Colony, Natal, 
waziland and Trans- 


ELD | RRS a ee ee 640,502 . 
Mauritius .......0. 87,680 sae emacs 
Madagascar ......... 25,000,000 bese 19.0 
Barbary States...... 9,526,865 case Sea 
Central Africa....... 224,000,000 isle 

South America (tropic) 528,000,000 Bise.%e eseie 
WORE TNGICS, ....4.0..008 00 42,668,800 ateuts 66.6 
North America : 
1) 505 eee 799,360,000 peieie 38.0 
ol a eee 25,000,000 1.8 5.1 
NS 5 55 fo ese) 4a ar ‘ellaio 107,000,000 sae etelacs 
United States......... 545,000,000 eae 29.0 
Total ............3,050,298,009 


Another interesting table, which, however, is not 
reproduced here, shows that in certain countries 
timber is growing faster than it is being cut, these 
being Russia, Finland, Sweden, British India, 
Japan and Servia (in all likelihood Sweden is now 
out of that list). Cutting and reproduction about 
balance each other (or did in 1910) in Germany, 
France, Switzerland, United Kingdom, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark and Italy. It is easy to see in 
much of this list that balance has been sadly dis- 
turbed at this time. The principal countries cut- 
ting their timber faster than it grows are Canada, 
Norway and the United States, our own being the 
most prodigal country in this respect. 

Another curious table appears to indicate that 
whenever a nation has less than ninety acres of 
forest land per capita of population it falls within 
the ranks of wood-importing rather than wood- 
exporting nations. The table is here reproduced: 


Relation Between Forest Area Per 100 Inhabitants 
and Exports and Imports of the Different 


Countries 
Forest 
land Excess of Excess of 
: COUNTRY per 100 exports imports 
EXPORTING inhabitants, over over 
_. COUNTRIES— acres imports exports 
MOOTNAR, ic ese oie, 0's vecscere 2,490 $26,551,000 _—-«............... 
Finland eget hava a: eins phe 1,850 EOF —_———— ee 
MAING, oe: bce ce nose besec00 952 SETICOOD iv ikecevs oe 
Norway ita iets ie 6 whats 762 eS re 
United States........ 620 Ee 0) ar 
Russia (Europe) .... 462 23,039,000 ......... 
Bosnia-Herzegovina .. 405 Fi CHOU no. wish ses 
PPA rugs oie seis 71: Aa a Oe $ 407,000 
La gS eee Ae ° eran 148,000 
MOUNIAMIA .4.... <<< 0 127 DLO © e605 so oye s 
PEUAE, 655.553 400 0 1361 . 
PME oop ey cates 915 32,751,000 ......... 
PONNNN  Mesees 3 ahs aes 91 T2BIO0G) cues 
IMPORTING 
‘ CounTRIES— 
RIREECO oes s 5 5's 5.4.6: Oke. sean 873,000 
Switzerland Meeresb.'e lava Oe wkatedden 3,653,000 
German Empire ..... 0 Oe ar ge 48,750,000 
. . Seer are ie 19.270,000 
DME SOT 6. eg ag 6 |) Peer 5,964,000 
Denmark ........... UN ig 5p ae Gra tec 4,817,000 
PPOIBADID 55.3% 6s eeie-c-e. 6 Be SN, seasre 16,330,000 


Netherlands ........ 10 5,945,000 
Great Britain ....... 7 93,950,000 

Those who wish to make a more careful study of 
the subject are referred to the original bulletin, of 
which, it is to be hoped, copies are still available, 
as it is practically the only available compilation 
on this subject, and since its appearance has been 
widely quoted and accepted not only in the United 
States but by foreign writers and forestry com- 
mittees and commissions.—EDITOR. } 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR ELECTRIFICATION 
What in the opinion of the AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN 
is the condition in the field reached by it which justifies 
advertising of the products and service of the inquirer? 
Give details as far as available.-—-INQuiRy No. 81. 


[The above is the inquiry that comes to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from the publicity depart- 
ment of a large manufacturer of electrical power, 
lighting and miscellaneous equipment. The answer 
will be of general interest to the readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as well as to the inquirer, 
and it is therefore published here. 

It is not considered necessary to thresh any. old 
straw in replying to the question. The normal uses 
of electrical equipment in the lumber industry in 
the past are widely known and the inquirer is 
already a thoro believer in the general benefits of 
advertising. The question, therefore, is looking 
entirely to the future and to new possible develop- 
ments, and effort will be made to answer the inquiry 
in that spirit. 

The one outstanding fact is that the lumber man- 
ufacturers of the United States will be called upon 
in the near future to meet a greater demand for 
their product than at any past time in their his- 
tory. War has placed certain demands upon them, 
but the reconstruction of the ruins wrought by 
war will bring much greater demand. In addition 
they must meet accumulated building needs at home 
together with the accumulations of delayed better- 
ments and extensions in the field of municipal and 
highway improvements and public works in general, 
in addition to the railroads. 

It is also quite probable that during this period 
there will be no material recession in the cost of 
supplies and labor incident to lumber manufacture, 
and manual power will continue to be expensive for 
some time. There is, however, a limit to the extent 
to which these costs can be reflected in the price 
of the lumber product; because while for many 
purposes lumber is being used because it is the 
available material—and this is particularly true 
where it can be substituted for iron and steel—to 
a large extent it secures its market because it is 
also the most economical material. The volume 
of lumber demand, therefore, will depend to a con- 
siderable extent upon the price at which it can be 
manufactured and sold. The importance of labor 
saving equipment and processes is therefore obvious. 

As a source of main power in the saw and planing 
mill, electricity has had to compete with other 
forms of power transmission. In such a compact 
mechanical assembly the use of shafting and belt- 
ing systems is possible, but when it comes to con- 
veying power over some distance electric power lines 
have a very material advantage over such systems 
of power transmission, or over the running of steam 
pipes, or over rope transmission. 

Mechanical power must replace manual power 
more and more thruout the lumber yard in the han- 
dling of manufactured products and to a consider- 
able extent in handling logs in the mill yard or 
pond. Electric telpherage and electric tractors 
have their place here quite as clearly as in the large 
railroad freight terminals. 

The future will probably also see an increasing 
tendency toward electrification to a considerable 
extent in logging and log transportation, altho 
storage batteries may offer advantage over over- 
head wire installation where subject to damage from 
falling trees. For one thing, we have got to have 
more economical methods of cutting down trees 
and cutting them up into logs. A light, portable 
power saw electrically driven and with an armored 
electrical cable of several hundred feet in length to 
give it a wide zone of operation would seem to be 
the ideal development, but it has not yet made its 
appearance. 

More or less hard work will always be connected 
with the conversion of trees into manufactured 
products. More and more, however, will it be 
necessary to cut out the back breaking kind of 
labor in every instance where a machine can be 
developed to do the work. There is, of course, a 
large electrical opportunity here, because electricity 
is the most flexible and portable sort of power— 
or should one say power transmission? Because for 
a long time to come there will be considerable 
amount of waste fuel available it will continue to 
be burned under steam boilers, but more and more 
will a web of electrical wires radiate out to where 
the motors, the humming electrical workmen, are 
busy with their individual tasks.—Eprror. | 


STANDARD MEASUREMENT OF SHINGLES 

Will you kindly explain the grades of western shin- 
gles mentioned in your publication—clears, stars, 
extras etc.? Also number of shingles in a bundle and 
whether the quotations are per thousand. Having 
always worked in the eastern and southern shingles 
put up fifty to a bundle and with a different grade 
I am at a loss to understand the terms and prices 
used by the western manufacturers.—InQquiry No. 57. 


[Western shingles are packed and measured by 
a system that is in nearly universal use except 
locally in the South. They are packed 250 shingles 
to a bunch and the unit shingle in this measurement 
is supposed to be 4 inches wide. The shingle bunches 
are 20 inches wide, the equivalent of five 4-inch 
shingles, and there are twenty-five courses in each 
end of the bunch and, therefore, fifty courses 
multiplied by five shingles equals 250 shingles. 

Each 4-inch shingle when laid four inches to the 
weather represents one-ninth of a square foot and 
900 such shingles will therefore cover ten foot 
squares of roof, or 100 square feet. 

Shingles, however, are not laid absolutely tight 
together upon a roof and neither are they packed 
absolutely tight in the bunches. The usual stand- 
ard of measurement allows not to exceed 114, inches 
of openings in each course. 

It is generally figured that 1,000 shingles will 
cover a 10-foot square of roof, altho some esti- 
mators figure on the net 900 shingles. 

Dimension shingles, which are 5 inches wide, are, 
of course, necessarily packed in tight courses, four 
shingles to the course. Bundles of dimension shin- 
gles, however, have only twenty-four courses to each 
end instead of twenty-five. 

Sémetimes the 18-inch shingles are packed twenty 
courses in each end of the bunch and five bunches 
are counted to a thousand shingles. This is the 
rule of packing for the two higher grades of this 
longer length. 

It would probably not be of sufficient impor- 
tance to our readers to recapitulate in full the 
grades upon cedar shingles, inasmuch as these are 
already well known; and the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
has been requested, therefore, to send this infor- 
mation and general literature regarding western 
shingles direct to this inquirer.—Epironr. | 


IN THIS COUNTRY IT IS JUST CYPRESS 

With reference to page 276 of the “Amprican LuM- 
BERMAN’S Curiosity Shop,” could you kind'y inform 
me the botanical name of the cypress re*erred to 
therein as being used for railway ties etc. on the 
St. Louis Southwestern Railway ?—OweEn Grant, Tan- 
nahill & Grant, P. O. Box 217, Nairobi, British Hast 
Africa, INQuiry No. 78. 


[ While there are a number of botanical varieties 
of cypress there is only one wood of commercial use 
of that name in the United States. This wood is 
not Cupressus at all, but is botanically known as 
Taxodium distichum. It is first cousin to the 
cypress but has no living brothers or sisters, being 
the sole remaining representative of its family to 
survive the glacial period on the western conti- 
nent.—EDITOR. } 


REGARDING NEBRASKA PENCIL CEDAR 


We note the article “Making Pencils Out of an Old 
House” in the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN of Sept. 31. 
Unfortunately, we have never been shown that “the 
true pencil cedar grows north and west as far as the 
eastern half of Nebraska.”” When we came to test 
cedar north of Tennessee we found it was not suitable 
for lead pencils and so have, as far as we know, all 
the other manufacturers of lead pencils, 

There was a time when we bought a number of logs 
that had been used in the old Spanish fort at St. 
Augustine, which we made up into souvenir lead 
pencils. We did not object to making use of the cedar 
from an old log house the same as we have made large 
use of fence rails made of cedar grown in Tennessee 
and Alabama. 

The above shows you that we read the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—GEORGE FE. LONG, vice president Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J 

[It is of course to be conceded at once that Mr. 
Long knows more about pencil cedar and its sup- 
ply than does the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Its 
judgment on the matter is entirely from the jack- 
knife whittling test from the somewhat scanty 
sample of the wood in this old house which was 
supplied it. It is passing this sample on to Mr. 
Long, and also writing to the owner of the house 
suggesting that he supply a little larger piece of 
representative wood. 

It seemed to be easy enough to whittle, and the 


-AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has used enough pencils in 


the last twenty-five years with the Dixon brand 
upon them to build a row of old log houses. 

Even if this cedar were suitable for pencil manu- 
facture, however, the material in the single log 
house of course would not go very far in the re- 
quirements of this well known pencil concern. It 
would not supply it with enough pencil slats to run 
it more than ten or fifteen minutes,—EprrTor. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


With an armistice with Germany signed and 
cessation of hostilities the nation is now prepar- 
ing for an economic readjustment; the process 
of transition from a war to a peace basis has 
already been begun in practically all branches 
of business and industry. The immediate effect 
in commercial circles of these recent momentous 
European events has been an accentuation.of the 
hesitation and caution among buyers which first 
became marked when the prospects for an early 
peace became favorable. Buyers in practically 
all lines show a disposition to await further de- 
velopments, and not until conditions have be 
come more stabilized can much trading be ex- 
pected. That cancellations of orders will be- 
come more frequent and general is very likely, 
and the belief that a return of times of peace 
will bring a general downward revision of prices 
is the chief reason for the apparent desire of 
some interests to defer commitments as far as 
possible. Highly significant of future conditions 
is the fact that many salesmen who have long 
been off the road are again returning to their 
respective territories, and there are many other 
indications that producers are willing to book 
forward contracts. With abatement of the pres- 
sure of governmental demands, the supplies avail- 
able for civilian consumption will be less rigidly 
restricted and the replenishment of depleted 
stocks may be undertaken as soon as circum- 
stances will permit. The eventual return to civil 
life of the millions of men now under arms will 
contribute largely to the restoration of normal 
business, altho the problem of pending labor re- 
adjustments is one that creates serious consid- 
eration and some anxiety. 


* * n 


The southern pine market is secure in its 
former position despite the termination of the 
war and there seems to be no confusion or detri- 

mental influence. The recent 
SOUTHERN declaration by Chairman Baruch 
PINE of the War Industries Board that 

war contracts will not be can- 
celled otherwise than gradually to permit a ra- 
tional shifting from a war to a peace basis is 
having a strengthening effect on the market. 
Government requirements apparently continue 
as heavy now as for some time and a better com- 
mercial inquiry is reported from some sections. 
No quick turn in the commercial market for this 
wood is likely, but a gradual improvement in 
demand is looked for, until when spring arrives 
with its assured great volume of building, when 
southern pine may be expected again to be in 
the fore. Not much lumber will be shipped 
northward for some time, for the reason that 
stocks at the mills are so badly broken from the 
filling of Government orders that considerable 
time will be required to fill the orders already 
on the books and for the mills to replenish their 
assortments, as they naturally will want to do 
before seriously attempting to reénter the com- 
mercial market. The ending of the war has 
caused some cancellations of orders by panicky 
persons, but they have not been many and have 
not been taken notice of. Prices are well maintained 
and manufacturers agree that there is no reason 
for anything but real optimism. Business may 
remain as it is for a short while yet, while other 
business activities are stimulated and undergo- 
ing readjustments and the country is getting 
ready for building and repair work on a large 
seale; but after the first period is past the lum- 
ber industry is awaiting an era of unrivaled pros- 
perity, contributed to by both domestic and 
foreign needs. During the week ended Nov. 8, 
152 mills reporting to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation produced a total of 64,936,632 feet, com- 
pared with a normal production of 96,181,670 
feet; shipped 68,227,560 feet and accepted orders 
for 64,449,135 feet. 

* * ” 

Trade in North Carolina pine was very light 
during the last week, buyers generally being in 
doubt as to future conditions and hesitating to 

enter the market before definite 


NORTH developments take place; but an 
CAROLINA = early revival in business, especi- 
PINE ally in dressed lumber, is awaited 


as a result of the removal this 
week of restrictions on most classes of construc- 
tion. But as this expected demand has not yet 
had time to materialize North Carolina pine mills 
practically without exception find a dull market, 
and some mills complain of an acute lack of or- 
ders. Most of them, however, being oversold on 
low grade rough lumber, are keeping busy ship- 
ping out orders already booked. Altho the com- 
ing of peace has put an end to the manufacture 
of munitions cases, box interests are believed to 
have enough other business in store to furnish 
a continued demand adequate to consume the 


production of box lumber, especially as the mills 
at this time have no unsold stocks of this ma- 
terial but must meet offered orders with future 
production. The present volume of Government 
business is so small that only a few mills benefit 
by it, and the extent of future military or inci- 
dental needs is hard to estimate. But, whatever 
happens to this business, the mills feel confident 
that with building restrictions practically re- 
moved commercial interests will soon make their 
appearance on the market and will furnish a de- 
mand heavy enough to offset any loss of Govern- 
ment business. In this belief most of the mills 
adhere very strictly to the maximum price list, 
altho there are some that offer concessions to 
get business, but largely without success. 
* * * 


As a general rule, hardwood men do not look 
for a decrease in demand as a result of the com- 
ing of peace nor many cancellations of orders, 

except where an immediate cessa- 
HARDWOODS tion of war work is likely to be 

ordered. On the contrary, they 
expect an early big revival of yard and factory 
demand to set in, not to consider the tremendous 
volume of foreign business that will make its ap- 
pearance as soon as the first period of readjust- 
ment is past; and therefore they sit tight and 
the market is firm. On the one hand the war 
plants which have been good customers are ex- 
pected to be diverted into peaceful channels 
without delay as they are released from Gov- 
ernment work and their requirements will thus 
continue; on the other, wood using industries 
whose operations have been restricted are ex- 
pected soon to resume full operation and come 
on the market for extensive stocks. Further- 
more, the removal of building restrictions will 
reopen the field for interior trim, flooring etce., 
and the Railroad Administration is expected to 
become a great factor on the market. A report 
from Memphis, Tenn., says that one foreign firm 
alone is on the market for 50,000,000 feet of 
hardwood lumber as soon as it can be delivered. 
This is merely a ‘‘taster’’ of what possibilities 
the future holds forth to the hardwood inter- 
ests; it accounts for the general spirit of optim- 
ism that prevails among them, 

* * * 

A brisker inquiry for cypress is reported from 
normal commercial sources, while as yet no de- 
cline in the volume of Government and industrial 

orders has been apparent. What 
CYPRESS effect the removal of restrictions 
on most classes of construction 
will have on the market is not yet clear, but as 
the season is already far advanced not much 
huilding is expected to be an immediate result, 
and no real activity in building is expected be- 
fore spring arrives, when unquestionably there 
will be a great run on all kinds of building woods. 
Mill operations are seriously hampered by a con- 
tinued prevalence of the influenza epidemic and 
by a general labor shortage, which have reduced 
production to about 50 percent of normal. Con- 
sequently, having had to meet an insistent de- 
mand, mostly from industrial sources, stocks now 
are far below normal and broken in assortment. 
Prices naturally are firm, and few mills will ac- 
cept business for future delivery. 


* * * 


There is a good industrial demand for prac- 
tically all grades of northern pine, from the 
lowest to the highest, but the retail trade is 

quiet. However, now that build- 
NORTHERN ing restrictions have practically 
PINE been removed a considerable pick- 

up in construction is expected, 
which would mean a great demand for northern 
pine, especially from country districts. The 
building season is pretty far advanced, but some 
activity is nevertheless expected before snow 
falls deep, if not thruout the winter; and a big 
season is looked for with the coming of spring. 
Manufacturers expect a continued good indus- 
trial demand to reduce present stocks consider- 
ably, and with a small log output assured this 
winter northern pine is apt to be scarce when 
spring building starts, and strong in price. 

* * * 


The East offers a dull market for western pines 
just now, but the outlook for activity has been 
brightened considerably with the coming of 

peace and the accompanying re- 


’ WESTERN moval of restrictions on building. 


PINES There may not be a marked in- 

crease in the movement of build- 
ing materials before spring approaches, altho 
many retailers, heartened by the recent turn in 
industrial affairs and realizing the fact that big 
business is ahead, already are preparing to stock 


up early to avoid the rush for lumber that is 


inevitable next spring. The sash and door inter- 
ests can be depended on to become important 
customers for western pines this winter, as they 
will want to work up adequate stocks to cope 
with the situation next year. During the week 
ended Nov. 2 thirty mills reporting to the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association produced a 
total of 18,296,526 feet, compared with a normal 
production of 25,850,000 feet; shipped 12,145,510 
feet and accepted orders for 12,600,000 feet. The 
market for California sugar pine shows further 
signs of improvement and good inquiries are be- 
ing received. The eastern market is stiffening 
and a moderate advance in some grades is ex- 
pected shortly. 
* * * 

The mainstay of the Douglas fir industry for 
some time has been the Government business, but 
now that war is a thing of the past and many 

of the Government requirements 
WEST will automatically cease it is hard 
COAST to foresee at this time what will 
PRODUCTS happen to this business. But that 

there is no occasion for any 
Douglas fir manufacturer to feel uneasy is cer- 
tain, for whatever happens to the old business 
there is more than enough new in sight to com- 
pensate for any loss. Commercial business re- 
ceived by the mills for some time has been small, 
but as soon as the Government ceases to monopo- 
lize production and man power this condition 
will rapidly be changed. The fact that Douglas 
fir stiffened to the extent of $1 to $2 on the 
Chicago market during the week may be taken 
as an index to future conditions. Manufacturers 
say that fall buying by retailers on the whole has 
been disappointing, buyers generally holding 
back to see what will develop. Good opinion is 
that if they are holding back now expecting re- 
cent events to result in a weakening market and 
lower prices, they are doomed to disappointment, 
as the spring with its certain rush for building 
materials of all kinds is much more likely to 
see an upturn than a decline in prices. In the 
meanwhile the Government requirements will not 
cease entirely, industrial demand is apt to grow 
materially and the railroads will continue per- 
haps on greater scale to satisfy their needs, and 
all together these agencies will serve to sustain 
the market and make any concessions unneces- 
sary until the building rush opens up and export 
trade revives. Kor the week ended Nov. 2, 124 
mills reporting to the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association produced a total of 68,711,275 feet, 
compared with a normal production of 79,048,000 
feet, a decrease of 13.08 percent; shipments 
amounted to 67,189,865 feet and orders booked 
totaled 53,768,307 feet. 

* * * 

To the lumberman the biggest happening this 
week outside of the cessation of hostilities was 
the practically complete removal by the Govern- 

ment of the ban on _ building. 
CURRENT This action will do much toward 
FACTORS helping the lumber industry keep 

its equilibrium during the period 
of preliminary readjustment into which the na- 
tion is now entering. It is not probable that a 
building boom will be an immediate result, be- 
cause the building season already is far ad- 
vanced. But much urgently needed construction 
which has been held up by the recent restrictions 
and by uncertainty as to the outcome or dura- 
tion of the war undoubtedly will now, with these 
deterrents swept away, be undertaken and pushed 
toward completion despite the winter season; 
and this work will furnish lumbermen, in con- 
junction with that still on hand on Government 
account and with the freer industrial demand 
that should quickly make itself apparent, with 
enough business to keep them comfortably go- 
ing until the spring season arrives with its prom- 
ised great revival of construction both at home 
and abroad. Chairman Baruch of the War In- 
dustries Board has authorized the statement that 
the coming of peace will not result in the im- 
mediate cancellation of war supply contracts, but 
that they will be cancelled gradually as require- 
ments are reduced, making it possible to lift 
curtailments and restrictions upon ordinary in- 
dustrial activities. This means that while the 
lumber industry is adjusting itself to the new 
conditions it will not be deserted entirely by the 
Government, but it will withdraw only gradually, 
while ordinary trade is growing sufficiently to 
fill in the vacancies in the order files. With es- 
sential and nonessential classifications abolished, 
as they without doubt shortly will be, a large 
number of wood consuming industries will re- 
enter the market and factory demand will grad- 
ually increase, until reconstruction at home and 
in Europe-will have time to make its tremendous 
weight felt on the productive capacity of the 
lumber industry. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


For the first time in longer than four and a quar- 
ter years the roar of artillery and the crack of 
musketry in warfare have ceased. Necessarily 
after such a long period of actual war, involving 
the most unprecedented hardships that the world has 
ever been called upon to endure, it will require time 
and careful consideration to determine what the 
future course will and should be. This applies to 
business, to finance and to governmental action. 
The problems are too serious to be passed upon 
lightly. Stock must be taken in order to deter- 
mine, approximately at least, what the havoc has 
cost in dollars, not only to the world but to the 
individual belligerents. 

Necessarily with the ending of the great war 
comes the most interesting development in financial 
history. What has taken place in the last four and 
a quarter years have been more or less emergencies 
forced upon us by the crises of the war period, 
which from beginning to end has been marked by 
financial waste and emergency measures. Now the 
period of reconstruction begins, for no one doubts 
the armistices signed by the enemy countries or 
their military representatives really mean peace. 
The developments attendant upon the asking for 
and granting of an armistice are dramatic, but no 
more so than the developments that have taken place 
from time to time during the period of war. The 
stopping of the German army at the Marne in 
1914; the resistance of the Belgians against the 
Teutonic invasion; the driving back of the Ger- 
mans to the Hindenburg line and the subsequent 
Teutonic drive at Paris and Calais; the downfall of 
the Russian Government and its collapse as a mili- 
tary factor; the overriding of Serbia and the recov- 
ery of that territory by Serbians and their allies; 
the dramatic turn in the battle on the western front 
led by the American marines at Chateau Thierry; 
the early developments in Italy and the subse- 
quent repulses of the Austrian forces by the Italian 
army, all afford enough of dramatic setting for 
the climaxes that came in the collapse of Haps- 
burg and Hohenzollern governments. 


Much as the overthrow of the Hohenzollern and 
Hapsburg rule in Germany and Austria has been 
desired by the allied countries, there comes with 
this event a tremendous responsibility. The revolu- 
tion is the result of discontent and the character of 
the revolution in Austria-Hungary and in Germany 
is indicative of the extent to which the iron military 
hand has borne down upon the people of those 
countries. It is doubtful if anything like an ap- 
proximate estimate of the hardship and sufferings 
of the German, Austrian or Hungarian people can 
be caleulated at this time. Hunger stalks from one 
end of the Central powers to the other. Turkey, 
sick and tired of war and almost famished, laid 
down her sword, an event that was to be expected. 
The surprise is this did not come earlier, but few 
were so bold as to predict so quick a collapse in 
Germany as has taken place, and the advices that 
have come from Berlin thru neutral countries re- 
veal a nation hungry, poorly clad and practically 
destitute. 

This means that the allied countries in their vie- 
tory must respond to the call of humanity and feed 
and clothe the destitute people of Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Turkey and Bulgaria. Furthermore, they 
must assist their former allies, the people of Rus- 
sia. This burden is not a light one. It required 
the most careful consideration and the greatest 
economy to supply the necessaries of life to the 
people of our own Allies a year ago. Add to this 
requirement those of the Teutonic nations and the 
need for greater conservation of foodstuffs and of 
clothing and the exercise of greater economy at 
home will be apparent to every one. This require- 
ment on the part of the people of Europe will exist 
until they can be put hack into possession of their 
lands and can cultivate new crops. The 
situation in Belgium and France is most serious, 
for Belgium and northern France have been over- 
ridden by the warring forces and the soil in the 
devastated territory will require heroic treatment 
to bring back production sufficient to support the 
Belgian and French people. 

Fortunately, the administration of financial and 
war activities in the United States has been con- 
ducted along lines to afford a readjustment to a 
peace basis with as little disturbance as possible. 
There has been experienced necessarily con- 
siderable. inflation, but compared with the ex- 
perience of other countries and with our 
Own experience of previous wars the infla- 
tion is very much restricted and is experienced in 
those lines where a reaction will not necessarily 
carry with it serious disaster. This country has 
not expanded its plant capacity unnecessarily ex- 
clusively for war purposes nor has it expanded its 
credits in a way seriously to impair the reserves 
underlying the eredit structure. The credits of this 
country for the most part have been expanded with 


due regard to the maintenance of a sound and sub- 
stantial gold reserve. Such inflation as has taken 
place can probably be accounted for by Government 
financing and the borrowing of banking funds for 
the purpose of paying for Liberty bonds, but this 
operation is simply an anticipation of future prof- 
its and the notes underlying the loan in course of 
time will be paid. 

Probably the greatest change that has taken 
place as the result of the great war is the con- 
version of the United States from a debtor into a 
creditor nation. The war has not been altogether 
a financial waste. It has resulted in the develop- 
ment of efficiency in many lines of activity. It has 
stimulated inventive genius, and while this has been 
applied in the direction of destruction in many in- 
stances the time is coming when the results of these 
developments will be redirected in a way that will 
be beneficial to humanity. To a considerable ex- 
tent the war has developed thrift and economy. In 
America there are upward of 21,000,000 bond hold- 
ers, against the handful of bond investors in the 
prewar period. 

Before the war the people of the United States 
owed abroad approximately $4,000,000,000. While 
this country was still a neutral nation much of this 
debt was cancelled and at the present time it is 
estimated that out of that $4,000,000,000, $3,000,- 
000,000 has been cancelled thru the repurchase of 
securities of foreign investors in this country. Fur- 
thermore, Europe now owes us about $9,000,000,000. 
On private account we hold approximately $2,000,- 
000,000 of foreign securities, while the United 
States Government holds obligations of foreign 
countries aggregating in excess of $7,000,000,000. 

This means that the world owes obligations to 
the United States the interest upon which alone will 
total between $400,000,000 and $500,000,000 a year. 
Add to this a reasonable credit balance of the 
world’s trade and it will be seen that the position 
of this country for some time to come is exceeding- 
ly strong. No one expects a small credit balance in 
the world’s trade, because for several years to come 
American manufacturers and exporters will be 
stimulated by the demand for goods in the rehabilita- 


tion of Europe. It would not be surprising there- 
fore if an annual credit balance on our interna- 
tional trade would amount to somewhere between 
$1,500,000,000 and $2,000,000,000 a year. 

Obviously Europe can not settle this annual in- 
debtedness in cash. The problem, therefore, turns 
upon the question, will American financiers and 
business men adopt the broad policy which gave 
England, in former years, the leadership in the 
world’s trade, or will they follow a narrow policy 
of restricting the amount of credit extended to 
those abroad? If we want to share the world’s 
business we must extend credit. We will have the 
money and the products. If we are willing to sell 
our product and take our pay in investments in 
foreign securities or otherwise participate in for- 
eign industries we can continue to build up our 
credit position in world finance. This country has 
been placed by the four years of war in a similar 
position to that occupied by England in the pre- 
war period. England’s exceptional credit position 
gave her control of world finance. It is a question 
if this country has the financial machinery to wrest 
from England her control in world finance, but this 
country has the opportunity, if she will rise to meet 
it, to share that control with England. 

One of the necessary steps is to reduce our money 
market to a basis that will be attractive to the 
world’s market. The action of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
in reducing their loaning rates on acceptances re- 
cently is a step in the right direction because it 
tends to govern the discount market in this country. 
New York must compete with London. If we can 
make our money market more attractive than can 
the London bankers, New York will control the ac- 
ceptance market of the world. London bank- 
ers, however, have demonstrated in the last 
few months their willingness to sustain a loss 
rather than lose their grip on the world’s finance. 
The discount market in this country must be at 
least at a level that will provide even terms with 
London in financing foreign trade. To the extent 
that we can do better than England to that extent 
will New York be successful in controlling the 
world’s finance. 





SOLDIER GIVES LUMBERMEN SOME GOOD ADVICE 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has_ previously 
pointed out the tremendous opportunity in the field 
of. home building that will open before Jumbermen 
‘¢when the boys come home.’’ That the men them- 
selves are thinking along this line is evidenced by 
a thoughtful communication written by a soldier in 
one of the training camps in this country, who 
before his enlistment was connected with the lum- 
ber industry. Hence he views the situation from 
the standpoint of the lumberman as well as of the 
soldier, which should make his conclusions of espe- 
cial interest to all who desire and hope that the 
period following the demobilization of our armies 
shall be the greatest home building era this country 
has ever seen. The writer points out the grave 
dangers that may threaten the social and industrial 
fabric of our country if this great opportunity, the 
like of which will not come again, is suffered to 
pass unheeded. The home is the bulwark of the 
State, and in encouraging and urging the building 
of homes, now that the restrictions are largely re- 
moved, lumbermen, bankers and employers of labor 
will be rendering the greatest possible patriotic 
service. The communication referred to follows: 

With the ending of the war comes the momentous 
and complex problems of reconstruction, one of the 
chief of which is that of demobilization. Internal 
dissension is spreading in Germany and socialism of 
the Bolshevik type seems to be gaining a very strong 
hold. Kach country as it succumbs seems to experience 
the same industrial and social disorders. Broadly 
speaking, all of the large countries have been con- 
quered, not by force of arms but by economic condi 
tions that are internal. These conditions have burst 
national bonds asunder. 

We are on the winning side; ours is the fruit of 
victory. But in the eating we shall have to be wise 
or we in turn will suffer from the same causes that 
have destroyed the Russian empire and are dissolving 
the German and Austro-Hungarian empires. When 
our soldiers return they will come, for the most part, 
without money. Many of them will have to go to 
work immediately. And that is the great problem 
that confronts us today—the problem of demobilization. 
Unless it is successfully accomplished we, too, will 
suffer from the disorders that have brought about the 
dissolution of other nations. ‘This presents a greater 
problem than even that of preparing for war, for in 
the case of preparing expense is no bar and speed is 
the chief end sought, but with peace almost overnight 
the great machine of war industry will slow down and 
cease and the readjustment must come. 

In the hearts of many of the returned soldiers will 
be found a great and consuming desire for a home. 
That is what they have been fighting for—the right to 
own a home—and that is what they want and expect. 
This is of extreme importance to lumbermen. Right 


after the war will be the time to cash in on this desire, 
or it will in time die, and in the dying may cause a 
great deal of pain and misery. ‘This subject calls for 
careful and patient study by the keenest, most prac- 
tical minds in the industry. 

Now is the time to get out and furbish up the build- 
ing and loan association and all kindred projects. To 
put the returned soldiers to work and to give them 
homes are two of the greatest problems arising from 
the war. They have not to do with the death and de- 
struction that have been wrought, but with the keep 
ing sweet and pure of the ideals and future of the 
United States. We have won what we fought for, 
but we must keep that for which we have fought. 
And this is going to be a hard thing to remember and 
a harder thing to do. There is a great deal of excite- 
ment—-of glory if you will—about getting out and 
dying for one’s country, or of working for it under 
the stress of war, but the glamor and the glory go out 
of the work with the advent of peace. 

Even after the signing of the final peace treaty con 
siderable time must elapse before demobilization is 
completed. It is quite possible that German and Aus- 
trian prisoners will be used very largely in the re- 
building of the devastated countries of Europe, This 
will serve the double purpose of releasing, for other 
purposes, men of the Allied armies and will delay the 
commercial recovery of Austria and Germany, thus 
giving to the Allies a distinct lead for the commerce 
of the world. This, of course, is pure conjecture. It 
may sound a bit cold or brutal, but war has taught 
us that it is foolish to cover up fundamental facts with 
soft words. And it is a fact that nations are as men, 
striving for broader opportunities and bettered con 
ditions for themselves. When they strive justly one 
may help the other and all progress together, but when 
the straight path is turned from there is always a bot 
tomless pit somewhere along the way, 

The thing for every lumberman to remember is that 
now is the time to help the man who has been doing 
the fighting. ‘There are a vast number into whose 
hearts have been beaten the desire for a home; beaten 
in by shell fire, by gun fire, by bombs, by the point of 
the bayonet, by all the necessary but hideous forces of 
war. If that desire is satisfied properly we may escape 
the internal upheavals that are so disastrous. The 
more I think about it the more I believe that the 
future of the United States is not assured by the win- 
ning of the war, but is yet to be assured by helping 
the returned soldiers to make homes, especially as our 
great army is composed of young men for the most 
part. 





In 1917 Honduras exported to the United States 
50,744 feet of mahogany and cedar and manufactures 
thereof to a value of $2,367, compared with 193,000 
feet valued at $10,566 in 1916. Last year 674 balsa 
logs, valued at $1,744, were also exported to: this 
country, together with 3,015 tons of fustic, valued 
at $104,159, compared with 2,025 tons, with a value 
of $54,392, in 1916. 
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CELEBRATE “WORLD'S FOURTH OF JULY” 





Wisconsin Plants Close Down for Peace Jubilee— 
Parades and Addresses Follow 


SorpErToNn, Wis., Nov. 11.—The news came tick- 
ing over the wire about 8 a. m. of Nov. 11. H. E. 
McGraw, secretary-treasurer of the Menominee Bay 
Shore Lumber Co., called up the sawmill. ‘‘It’s 
over,’’ he said. ‘‘Blow the whistle.’’ In a mo- 
ment the great bass-voiced whistle began to re- 
verberate up and down the valley. 

The men in the mill threw their hats in the air. 
Their shouts drowned for a brief moment the scream 
of the saws and the hum of machinery. One 
picked up his mackinaw and started for home. An- 
other followed, then others. In a moment the mill 
was empty. 

A half mile up the valley a similar scene was 
being enacted at the plant of the G. W. Jones 
Lumber Co. The whistle was rending the air and 
workmen were parading home to celebrate the 
world’s Fourth of July. From the power house 
of the Flanner-Staeger Lumber Co., five miles 
north, came the long drawn blasts echoing the 
tidings of joy. And from Laona, ten miles north, 
came the toots of the Connor Lumber & Land Co.’s 
whistle. 

Tram horses were requisitioned by their drivers 
for an impromptu parade. Down the street the 
crowd headed from Soperton to Wabeno, waving 
flags and banners and shouting themselves hoarse, 
as church bells and school bells along the route 
tolled the joyful dirge of Hohenzollernism. 

At 2 p. m. an organized parade of every avail- 
able automobile and horse in the two towns passed 
along the same route and drew up at the Wabeno 
bandstand to listen to the speakers. 8. P. Switzer, 
general manager of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., 
had a piano drawn up alongside the bandstand on 
a dray. Women and girls mounted the wagon and 
led the singing, Miss Kdmire Quinlan acting as ac- 
companist and Mrs. 8. P. Switzer as chorus direct- 
or. In the bandstand M. J. Quinlan, vice president 
and general manager of the Menominee Bay Shore 
Lumber Co., presided, announcing the speeches and 
song numbers. The pastors of the various 
churches took a prominent part. J. F. Sims and 
W. E. Switzer also paid their respects to the fallen 
autocracy. 


THIS INSURANCE COMPANY ALL LUMBERMEN 


PiTTsBuRGH, Pa., Nov. 13.—There has recently 
been incorporated under the laws 01 Pennsylvania 
a general fire insurance stock company which is 
interesting because all of the incorporators are 
lumbermen. While the company is somewhat close- 
ly associated with the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., it will enter the general 
field. The officers of the new company, which is 
to be known as the Allied Fire Insurance Co., are 
all lumbermen and are as follows: 

President—K, M. Hill. 

Vice president—Watson FE. Provost. 

Treasurer—George N. Glass. 

Secretary—Carl Van der Voort. 

Directors—George N. Glass, F. R. Babcock, BEB. A. 
Diebold, W. E. Ahlers, BE. M. Diebold, J. T. Parsons, 
J. C. Donges, Carl Van der Voort, Edward Hiler, W. E. 
Provost, M. Diebold, E. Bruce Hill, 8. W. Means, G. P. 
Textor and HE, M, Hill. 

The authorized capital stock is $100,000 but the 
stock was all sold at $150, so the company starts 
with a paid-up capital of $100,000 and a $50,000 
surplus. It immediately invested $136,600 of its 
funds in Liberty bonds and $922 in war savings 
certificates, 

President Hill is vice president of the Pittsburgh 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co. also, 
Treasurer Glass is treasurer of both companies, and 
Secretary Van der Voort is secretary of both. 








SPECULATING ON FUTURE SHIP BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 9.—Lumbermen are won- 
dering what will become of the wood ship yards 
when the Government decides not to let any more 
contracts for that kind of vessels. Even now severe 
critics say that the Ferris type is structurally de- 
fective because ‘‘by the time you stow the ship 
you’ve used up the cargo space.’? Lumber for ship 
building today is a priority proposition. Manufac- 
turers can not sell for any other than Government 
requirements, unless they get permission to do so. 
So far as Puget Sound and western Washington 
are concerned, there is promise of wood ship build- 
ing here for an indefinite period, if not for all 
time, as soon as the Government clears the way for 
private contracts. The mills are eager to receive 
ship orders now, and if the authorities would say 
to the yards ‘‘You’re free to build for private 
needs, or for foreign demand’? there is little ques- 
tion that the response would be immediate. 

Here is the situation on the coast: Prior to the 
war there was a big trade with South America and 


Australia, and a rapidly growing commerce with 
China and Japan. The trade with South America 
and Australia, including the South Seas, has 
reached the vanishing point, and that with the 
Orient has been tremendously curtailed. It is all 
due to lack of tonnage. Early in the war, before 
America was forced to take an active part, charters 
for Australia jumped so high that many a schooner 
paid for itself out of the earnings of a single 
voyage; today all that is left of that commerce is 
carried by vagrant lumber schooners. It is no 
exaggeration to say that Australia and the South 
Seas are entirely out of the market. In Australia 
there is an immense accumulation of products, in- 
cluding wool, which is one of the sources whereby 
that country will finance its business after the war. 
Steamers are not available. In the South Seas the 
principal commodity is copra, and sometimes the 
coast schooners lie over in Sydney two months in 
order to assemble cargo, and sometimes they make 
the copra ports themselves in order to gain time. 
In short, South America, Australia, the South Seas 
and the Orient, including Siberia, will simply be at 
their wits’ ends to move products after the war. 
It is conservative to say that there will be no let-up 
in the building of wood ships; and the well estab- 
lished law of supply and demand will certainly 
regulate the running of the lumber mills in their 
relation to the wood ship industry when that time 
comes, 





THIS CENTENARIAN BUILDER MAKES GOOD 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 11.—Jacksonville 
boasts of having the oldest ship builder in the 
world. He is Maj. Edward James Monroe, 103 
years old last fourth of July and the last of the 
sons of James Mon- 
roe, fifth president 
of the United 
States. This hale 
and hearty old man 
works six days a 
week straightening 
rivets at the St. 
Johns River ship 
yard in South Jack- 
sonville, and he is 
proud to do his bit 
for Uncle Sam. 

Maj. Monroe is 
one of the curious 
land marks of 
Jacksonville. Stran- 
gers to whom he is 
pointed out are al- 
ways skeptical 
about his age, but 
the major has the 
documents to prove 
it. His skin is 
ruddy, his eyes 
bright and his step 
sprightly. Few men 
half his age walk 
so briskly. He enjoys perfect health. Maj. Mon- 
roe lives in a little house boat on the river. He 
fought thru the Civil War on the Confederate side. 
At the beginning of the present war he tried to 
enlist, but Uncle Sam could not stretch the age 
limit enough. 











MAJ. FB. J. MONROE; 
103-Year-Old Salvage Man. 


Maj. Monroe is employed in the capacity of 
salvage man at the ship yard. This position was 
created for him and his work is said to be saving 
several hundreds of dollars to the company every 
week. The major picks dropped and bent nails 
and bolts that fall from the ship side on the 
ground. These he resurrects from the dirt. He 
scrapes the rust from them if they are rusty and 
straightens them out. These reclaimed nails and 
bolts that were formerly wasted, at a cost of from 
15 to 25 cents each, are now worked over into the 
ship, where they make good, and the major also 
makes good. 


Y. M.C. A. MEMBERSHIP DRIVE A SUCCESS 


LaAurREL, Miss., Nov. 11.—The Laurel Y. M. 
C. A., which boasts of having the best building 
of any city of its size in America, has just con- 
cluded a unique campaign for membership, rivalling 
its four days’ campaign in 1913, when $60,000 was 
raised to finance the building. For the member- 
ship drive, a large chart about 5x12 mounted on 
an easel frame was prepared, giving the names of 
more than 400 citizens of Laurel who are in various 
departments of the war service. Each name was 
arranged in a triangle with a blank space under- 
neath for a signature. The chart was then moved 
about the city and citizens were asked to buy one 
or more memberships for the fighting men. Within 
three days practically all the memberships were 
signed up. Lumber companies and other industries 
signed up for as many as twenty-five names each, 
in some cases. 








CANADIANS EXPECT UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND 


European Countries’ Plight Counted On—Stiffen- 
ing of Prices Forecast 


Toronto, Ont., “Nov. 11.—Wholesale lumber 
dealers in Toronto continue to discuss with much 
interest the present situation in connection with 
bush operations in northern Ontario and also the 
outlook for business conditions during the readjust- 
ment period which will follow the conclusion of the 
war. Operating conditions in the bush in northern 
Ontario today are in a most unsatisfactory state, 
from the operators’ point of view. Wages in the 
bush are running from $60 to $70 a month and 
board. When the influenza epidemic struck the 
camps the men fled wholesale whenever they saw 
the slightest sign of illness. Many camps were 
denuded of employees. Now that the epidemic is 
nearly over some of the men are coming back, but 
few of the camps have yet got back to their normal 
supply of men. It is estimated by some of the 
largest manufacturers that their output during the 
coming winter will only be 50 percent of what it 
was last year. 

Discussion of trade conditions with Toronto 
wholesalers leads invariably to a reference to the 
situation in Europe. A wholesaler today expressed 
the conviction that lumber can not be sold at less 
prices than those which are now prevailing if it 
is to yield any profit to the dealers. In the de- 
vastated countries in Europe so much lumber is re- 
quired that importers of material into these coun- 
tries are now looking to Canada to find out how 
much will be obtained here. Italy formerly de- 
pended upon Austria for a great part of her re- 
quirements. Austrian forests have been heavily 
called upon and that country will need all the 
lumber it can produce for some years, so there 
will be nothing to export. It is well known that 
in the British Isles and in France the forests and 
even the parks have been heavily cut over, so that 
the lumber that will be required in the rebuilding 
of Belgium and for the ruined part of France will 
no doubt come from the American continent. This 
view is corroborated in a practical manner by re- 
cent inquiries received in British Columbia, to- 
gether with orders that have been placed there. 
The correspondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has heard in confidence some of the quantities in- 
cluded in these inquiries and orders and they are 
so great that their effects upon the market will pos- 
sibly be greater than any lumbermen will have been 
able to foresee. There is no doubt that these in- 
quiries and orders and others that are to follow 
them will create a demand that will be unpre- 
cedented. This fact is reported in order to remove 
some of the impressions that are now prevailing 
among wholesalers and retailers that there will be 
a great decline in lumber prices after the war. 
Those who are studying market conditions are be- 
coming more and more convinced that the utmost 
that is to be feared is a drop in prices for a short 
time, which will be followed by a stiffening of 
prices and a very heavy demand for a protracted 
— of time, the extent of which no one can pre- 
dict. 


“SAFETY FIRST” WORK REDUCES ACCIDENTS 


TacoMA, WASH., Nov. 9.—Decrease of accidents 
in Tacoma sawmills and woodworking plants as a 
result of ‘‘safety first’? work conducted under the 
supervision of R. J. Hoage, engineer of the Tacoma 
Safety Council, is shown in a summary issued this 
week. Accidents in six mills have been reduced 
more than 50 percent in six months. The report 
states that the Danaher Lumber Co. with ten ac- 
cidents in the first quarter of 1918 was able to re- 
duce them to six in the second quarter and to two in 
the third. The Western Fir Lumber Co. had three 
in the first quarter, none the second and one the 
third. The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., in- 
cluding its logging camps, employing hundreds of 
men, had fifty-eight the first quarter, twenty-seven 
the second quarter and twenty-nine the third. The 
Wheeler, Osgood Co. had fifty-two the first quar- 
ter, forty the second and thirty-two the third, while 
at its sawmill it had ten the first quarter, eleven 
the second and three the third. The Buffelen 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. had seven the first 
quarter, six the second and two the third. This 
is a total of 140 accidents the first quarter, as 
against sixty-nine the third. All the mills are en- 
ergetically seeking to conserve man power by edu- 
cational methods. 








FINAL reports show that soldiers of the United 
States Army subscribed for bonds of the fourth 
Liberty loan to the amount of $75,540,550. Of this 
total $2,400,500 was taken by men of the American 
Expeditionary Force in France and $263,100 by 
those of the American Expeditionary Force in 
Siberia. The total amount subscribed to the fourth 
loan by the Army is more than three times its sub- 
scriptions to the third loan. 
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WOULD INSURE STANDARD MILLWORK SIZES 


Canadian Retailers pear Meanie for Uniform- 
ity—The Dimensions Proposed 





TORONTO, ONT., Nov. uF —The Retail Lumber 
Dealers of Toronto at a recent meeting discussed 
the advisability of adopting uniform sizes for 
mill work. The result was the passing of a resolu- 
tion recognizing a definite set of standard sizes for 
the Toronto market. This is a matter which is also 
being considered by the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. Sizes adopted by Toronto 
are now being submitted to the five Ontario dis- 
tricts of the association with a view to having 
them adopted thruout the province if they prove 
satisfactory. The schedule is as follows: 

STANDARD FINISHED SIZES 
White Pine 





: Spruce 
Piacring (D. & M.) Hemlock 
x 3 asthe Bier aralanokcce eearctale aleve easieieres x 2% 
i eS sas & heii Sk Ow OR REE x 3% 
eres rs. x 5% 
Ge Me ae RMR EE ERPELISI 5 ale .4. ou se (nie 458 nce aire arate ly x 2% 
Pee RNR, os 6.5 eos ee aaeares ss ly x 3% 
ee > PEERED 0 cs 6% 9-9. 0 03 500s os os Bier ly x 5% 
Dlear Finish (S 4 8) 
1 eR oo :0c/01 5:56," ses alauererwis ave e eoie $x 2% 
1 Ree SE eee eer cn panera te x 3k 
eI so 0 55-0654 ad wero ess iene ees x 4% 
1 eh RUPE LINE 6 c.<: v0 0 970e ges 616 18a Gea x 5% 
1 pee Ee eerie ats x T% 
IO eo a0; 62% 0-0 wie sa oe pis lee ews a x 9% 
eS SS error rrr. x 11% 
Bena ea MERON foes’ s fos'b so -kcie Bele elm we eraceiar a 1ys x 38% 
14% x 6 Finished x 5% 
14% x 8 Finished x T% 
Y% x 10 Finished x 9% 
1% x 12 Finished x 11% 
1 x 4 Finished x 8% 
1% x 6 Finished x 5% 
1% x 8 Finished... x T% 
1% x 10 Finished.. x 9% 
1% x 12 Finished. . x 11% 
2° x 4 Finished.. x 3% 
2 x 6 Finished.. p 4 ai 
2 x §8 Finished... x Th, 
2 x10 Finished x 9% 
S Oe WE... 0s cc ccccacsescon is x 11% 


Width of finish if not dressed one or both edges, 
% in. more than above. 
Common Boards (S 4 8) 








1x 4 Finished x 3% 
1x 6 Finished.. x bY, 
ix 8 ae 0 . x %™% 
1 x 10 Finished. x 9¥ 
1 x 12 Finished ; x 11% 
Common Dimension (S18 & Sized or Jointed on Edge 
by either Saw or Planer, or S 4 8) 
2x 4 shall be 1% x 3% 
2x 6 shall be.. 1% x 5% 
2x 8 shall be "719 x 7Y 
2 x 10 shall be "14% x 9% 
2 x 12 shall be "114% x 11% 
3x 6 shall be ou x 5% 
3 x 8 shall be 24% x 7%, 
3 x 10 shall be 24 x 9% 
i > | Siebiaplisaere tence adie 2% x 11% 


Timber (S1S1E or S48 


8S) 
4x4 and larger % inch off thickness and width on 
all kinds of wood. 


WILL LIST LOUISIANA CUT-OVER LANDS 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Nov. 12.—Every possible 
acre of cut-over pine ‘land in eleven parishes of 
which Caleasieu Parish is the center is being listed 
in a systematic manner and the list will be turned 
over to the proper officials of the Government when 
completed. Lake Charles is to be headquarters for 
the collection of all available information that per- 
tains to cut-over lands, and will handle such infor- 
mation as collected from the following parishes: 
Caleasieu, Allen, Jefferson Davis, Beauregard, 
Acadia, Vernon, Sabine, Rapides, Natchitoches, 
Vermilion and Lafayette. It is purposed to list not 
less than 1,000,000 acres of these cut-over Jands 
and already 500,000 acres have been listed. It is 
believed that the largest acreage will be found in 
Caleasieu, Beauregard and Allen parishes, and in 
numerous instances these lands have been tested 
out by actual experiment. 








AN AUTHORITY ON AFTER-WAR CONDITIONS 


BELLINGHAM, WaSH., Nov. 9 .—Will there be a 
drop in prices on lumber and other commodities 
soon after the close of the war? No, declares Vic- 
tor H. Beckman, of Seattle, one of the best author- 
ities on taxation, lumber and timber lands in the 
Northwest, in discussing after war conditions in an 
interview in this city. Mr. Beckman declared that 
for five or six years after the war, in his opinion, 
taxes will be high, and necessarily so, because of 
the nation’s heavy war expenditures, which ulti- 
mately must be paid by the taxpayer. Heavy taxa- 
tion, he asserted, will tend to maintain prices at 
somewhere near their present standard. Speaking 
of the lumber outlook, he said that it is encourag- 
ing as he believes there will be a great demand for 
lumber for reconstruction work. 

With reference to the problem of the returning 
soldier and the employment of women, Mr. Beck- 
man, who was cautious about making predictions, 
agreed that the question of employment for re- 
turned troops is a serious one and the more so 
because many of them will find their former posi- 
tions filled by women. 


With regard to the shingle industry, which is 
continually having its up and downs, Mr. Beck- 
man stated that the shingle mills should be kept 
running if possible. He said he had submitted a 
proposition therefor to the Government, pointing 
out that in getting out fir and spruce for Govern- 
ment contracts it is necessary to cut the cedar at 
the same time and that accordingly provision 
should be made for cutting the cedar into shingles 
and siding. 


PATRIOTISM VARIOUSLY EXEMPLIFIED 


Hryproox, WaAsu., Nov. 9.—A lumber concern 
whose officers, members and employees are entitled 
to special mention for the splendid showing they 
made in the recent fourth Liberty loan drive is 
the Heybrook Lumber Co., Heybrook, Wash., on 
the Great Northern Railway two and one half miles 
east of Index, Wash., and just at the western 
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THIRD LIBERTY LOAN RECORD MADE BY HEY- 
BROOK COMPANY 








slope of the Caseade Mountains. Heybrook as a 
community received an honor flag with a large 
bunch of stars attached to it. It exceeded its 
quota of $1,000 by over 1,000 percent. Subscrip- 
tions were as follows: By corporation, $3,100; by 
officers and owners, $10,200; by employees, $10,000; 
total, $23,300. Total officers and employees, 
eighty. Total number of individual subscribers, 
eighty. 

This is the record of which J. D. Butler, of 
Seattle, president and manager of the company, and 
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FLAG RAISING IN FRONT OF OFFICE OF HEY 
BROOK LUMBER CO. 


C. A. McFarland, its secretary, at Heybrook are 
exceedingly proud. The plant has an output of 
about 60,000 feet in eight hours and manufactures 
largely Government material. In the third Liberty 
loan drive the Heybrook Lumber Co. also did 
exceedingly well. 

Mr. Butler has two sons in the service. The old- 
est, John Butler, who was an artist of considerable 
renown in Seattle and who had before the war 
spent several years studying art in France, is now 
there doing anatomical drawings at a base hospital 
and in a recent letter to his parents he described in 
an interesting way the work he is doing. His 
brother, Benjamin F. Butler, is at present at Camp 
Merrit, N. J., expecting to go across with the 161st 
Infantry. He is a sergeant in his company. 





CONTRACTORS REVERT TO USE OF WOOD 


Famous Builders Discard Steel—Specializing in 
Factory Construction 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 11.—Announcement of 
a new form of factory building construction or, 
rather, a reverting to type in such construction, is 
announced this week by the Austin Co., of this 
city. Wood will be used almost entirely by this 
firm henceforth as long as the shortage of steel 
exists. Heretofore steel for factory buildings 
by this firm has made it virtually world-famous. 

With the exception of small bolts and nails, no 
steel whatever will be used in the new form of 
construction. Foundations and lower side walls 
will be made of concrete and brick, as in the 
original steel construction. 

Shortage of steel and the Government require- 
ment to conserve steel wherever possible are the 
causes, according to Austin officials, that have 
led to the change. As a matter of fact, the change 
is really a form of reverting to type, they say, for 
forty years ago, when standardization of factory 
buildings began, wood was used, and only in more 
recent years the adaptability of steel found that 
material substituted for wood. 

Another factor that has made for the use of 
wood at this time is that the Government has 
ruled that only essential industries may have 
access to steel for either industrial or building 
purposes, and even then wherever possible these 
essential industries must use wood for their build- 
ing needs if wood can be used. The Austin Co., 
operating all over the country thru eight different 
branches in principal cities, has large stocks of 
steel on hand, but will use wood from now on and 
not touch these stocks as far as possible, officials 
say. 

The new form of wood construction is made 
possible thru the designing by the Austin Co. 
engineering department of two forms of wood 
trusses, one known as the lattice truss, the other 
the timber truss. The latter apparently is des- 
tined to become the more popular, as it repre- 
sents in construction, strength and uses in prac- 
tically every detail the steel trusses used up to the 
present. With its use buildings can be erected 
as speedily, the permanence of construction is as 
assured, anu the adaptability to industrial needs 
is the same. It will carry the same shafting or 
monorail loads or weight as the steel truss, 

The lattice truss also seems to be able to build 
more easily, as to material being used, for stock 
sizes, carried in practically all lumber yards, can 
be used in its construction. In the timber truss 
timbers of larger than usual sizes are used. 
Southern pine will be used thruout, altho of course 
other material can be used if this is found to be 
more plentiful and cheaper in some sections of 
the country. 

A feature of the new form of construction is 
that not only entirely new factory units may be 
built of wood but new units for steel factories 
already built can be added, as have steel units 
in the past, and apparently, it is claimed, there 
will be no difference in any way from the present 
units. The Austin Co. claims that in the last two 
years it has built fifteen linear miles of steel 
factory buildings. 

Commenting on the changes in conditions in this 
form of building operations, as well as in many 
other directions of industry on account of the 
war, an official of the Austin Co. says: 

Forty years ago, when standardization of buildings 
began, wood was used. Today we are reverting to 
type. The war has caused us, as well as others, to 
do things that are surprising as they work out. Use 
of wood where steel has hitherto held the lead is not 
the least of these surprises. While the standardiza- 
tion of wood buildings on such a large scale is unique, 
we believe it is but the beginning of an era of wood 
construction undreamed of two years ago. For the 
duration of the war, and for a long time after the 
war—in fact, as long as the shortage of steel exists— 
conservation of steel will be of vital importance. 
Wood already is meeting this need, It is more readily 
available, t is more economical, The war has 
brought out many others of its advantages. While 
the wood truss is not a new form of construction, 
dating back as it does more than 100 years, its appli- 
cation to the standard type of factory building is a 
decided innovation. We have redesigned the wood 
truss and incorporated into it the standard method 
of construction, Each of the Austin standards has 


been duplicated In wood and at the same time every 
advantage of the steel truss has been retained. 


OPO 


Durine the last year or two there has been a 
decided increase in the production and exportation 
from Nicaragua of cabinet woods, chiefly mahog- 
any. The quantity exported in 1917 was double 
and the value three times that of 1916. Mahogany 
to the value of $1,199,125 was exported to the 
United States, and of $1,189,082 to other countries. 
Spanish cedar valued at $79,988 went to the United 
States and this country also took $15,181 worth of 
nambar, $7,963 of genizaro and $2,204 of guaya- 
can. With the exception of mahogany, practically 
the entire exportation of Nicaraguan woods is for 
United States account. 
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RETAILERS LOOK FOR BUILDING REVIVAL 


Removal of Restrictions Unchains the Industry — Begin Publicity Campaigns Preparatory to Big Spring 
Trade—Too Late for Fall Construction in Some Places But New Year Will Bring Prosperity 


ADVERTISING WILL BOOM BUILDING 
| Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

RockForpD, ILu., Nov. 13.—While the removal of 
the building restrictions comes late in the season 
we think some city residence buildings will be 
started. The country trade is likely to defer until 
spring, fearing freezing weather soon. — If the 
lumber and building material market prices hold 
steady it will be the most encouraging factor and 
is the best publicity material for prospective build- 
ers. We plan newspaper publicity locally to inform 
the public of the Government’s action, National 
publicity thru various farm papers as to market 
conditions, if no decline is evident, will do much 
for all farming communities. We look forward 
to good business and are glad the lid is off.—N. H. 
ParsoNS, Parsons Lumber Co. 





EXPECTS EARLY SPRING IMPROVEMENTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Granp Rapips, Wi1s., Nov. 13.—Indications point 
to increased farm building program next year, 
altho farmers in this section have not a surplus of 
ready cash at this time and the amount of build- 
ing they will do will depend on ability of banks 
to finance them. There is no prospect for new 
residence building or other improvements in the 
city at present, but believe this situation will im- 
prove early next season, The retailers will hold 
a vietory conference in Madison at the Agricultural 
College, Nov. 29 and 30, to discuss farm building 
situation and other important matters in order to 
be prepared to meet new conditions and give bet 
ter service to customers.—KeELLoaG Bros. LUMBER 
Co. 


WILL INCREASE BUILDING MATERIALLY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Jouiet, Iuu., Nov. 13.—The removal by the Gov- 
ernment of restrictions on all buildings costing 
less than $10,000 will increase materially building 
of all kinds in this community. .In fact, within one 
hour after receiving the information this morning 
we started our campaign on all prospects we had 
listed for building of all kinds and intend to close 
up as much as possible of this class of work before 
winter sets in. General conditions are favorable; 
labor all employed at high wages; crops good ; 
money plentiful; election over with; war ended; 
building is bound to be good.—BUCHANAN-DAILEY 
Co. 


INCREASED ACTIVITY NOT EXPECTED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

CoLtpwater, Micn., Nov. 13.—Our trade is al- 
most entirely rural and we have found the tendency 
of our farmers, even before the building restric- 
tions were imposed, to do only such building as was 
absolutely necessary, confined mainly to repairs 
and additions. This we believe was due largely 
to the high prices of materials and searcity of la 
bor, and as these conditions will not be changed at 
once we do not look for greatly increased activity. 
There will be no need for increased housing facili- 
ties in this city and we believe this condition will 
prevail in at least the rural communities of this 
section.—-PoLLocK & Son. 


LOOK FOR EARLY SPRING ACTIVITY 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN | 

Sepauia, Mo., Nov. 13.—The general impression 
here is that the removal of the Government restric- 
tions will not be felt much until the early spring. 
It is now too late in the season for much new 
work this fall. The outlook is good for repairs and 
small buildings only. Stocks here are fairly heavy. 
The dealers are not making any special arrange- 
ments for new conditions.—Eart Gop, G. A. Gold 
Lumber Co. 


NEW IMPETUS GIVEN TO HOME BUILDING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

DayTon, On10, Nov. 13.—The lifting today of 
building restrictions by the War Industries Board 
on all construction projects under $10,000, coupled 
with the probable abandonment of construction of 
Government-owned houses by the National Housing 
Corporation, gives a new impetus to home building 
here. Dayton enjoys the distinction of having the 
largest percentage of home owners of any American 
city. The view seems well founded that from now 
on it is a race against the-time when new restric- 
tions will be promulgated in favor of European re- 
construction work for Dayton to fill the pressing de- 
mand for housing facilities for her rapidly growing 
population. Dayton’s aggressive lumber exchange 


is planning to meet the demand by the codperation 
of its wideawake dealers. Fortunately, stocks are 
in fair condition and with the abnormally large 
woodworking facilities this places the dealers here 
in good shape to meet the emergency.—S. 8. Kina. 


EARLY SPRING PROSPECTS BRIGHT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
Des MorngEs, Iowa, Nov. 18.—Thank God the 
war is over. ‘here is great rejoicing among deal- 
ers and builders and owners that building restric- 
tions have been removed. Altho late for our season 
yet there will be considerable building this winter 
if the weather holds good, and prospects are good 
for a big trade early next year. A large number 
of jobs had been turned down and some of them 
were quite large. Contractors and dealers hope to 
get some of them started this year. It is too late 
for much building in the country but prospects 
for a large business in early spring are good, Des 
Moines dealers have large stocks and are ready for 
a good trade.—GrorGE A. JEWETT, Jewett Lumber 
Co. 


EXPECT ACTIVITY IN CENTRAL MISSOURI 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Boonvitue, Mo., Nov. 13.—The removal by the 
Government of restrictions on building will be bene- 
ficial to the lumbermen thruout central Missouri. 
Farm trade will take advantage of the changed 
conditions, for the farmers as a class now are abun- 
dantly able to make the improvements they have 
had in contemplation before and during the period 
of the war. Money also seems to be plentiful with 
the town man who has had in prospect a new home, 
aud both the town man and the farmer realize 
that the increased price of building material has 
been small compared with their increased incomes, 
therefore we expect a good business.—Harry Kk. 
Moors, secretary Central Missouri Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers. 





A STIMULUS FOR NEXT SPRING 
|Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 
VALPARAISO, IND., Nov. 13.—The removal of 

Governmental restrictions on building will no doubt 
stimulate business for the next year. It came too 
late to help the fall business materially. In my 
opinion it behooves all lumbermen to use every en 
deavor to start business again. Farmers have de- 
ferred building wherever possible and now have 
plenty of money and lumbermen are entitled to 
some of it and I am sure need the business. Not 
much inducement for city building owing to many 
vacancies.—CHARLES HK, Foster, Foster Lumber & 
Coal Co. 


LABOR AND MATERIAL COSTS DETER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 13.—We are urging pub- 
licity by dealers of the removal of building re- 
strictions thru newspaper advertising in a bulletin 
sent out today and we are also suggesting adver 
tising urging farm building. A small amount of 
construction probably will begin at once, including 
buildings under way before the embargo and small 
private construction such as garages. In our opinion 
no great revival in this territory can be expected 
until the cost of Jabor and materials is lowered 
enough to make building easier for the ordinary 
citizen. Speculative building is out of the ques- 
tion with the present prices. Labor is hard to get, 
which is a deterrent for the time being, but in a 
few months the outlook doubtless will be brighter. 
—C, C. Harper, president Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of the State of New York. 


WILL MEAN INCREASED BUILDING 
[Special telegram to AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
MooresviLLE, INpD., Nov. 13.—Undoubtedly the 
removal of all restrictions on farm buildings and 
on other construction up to $10,000 will result in 
considerable work going ahead that was held up 
waiting for permits. New building projects of the 
more pressing kind, yet such as would not be de- 
fined as essential by the War Industries Board and 
were being held in suspense, will be taken up and 
work begun as soon as possible. Farmers already 
are busy with fully the usual amount of fall im- 
provements and their trade will continue as long as 
the present fine weather lasts. Altogether it will 
mean greater building activity, restricted to some 
extent by labor shortage and broken stocks of lum- 
ber.—H. C. Scrarce, President Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Indiana. 


GENERAL PROSPERITY NEXT YEAR 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 
DuBuQuE, Iowa, Nov. 13.—We think the removal 
by the Government of all restrictions on farm 
buildings and other construction up to $10,000, just 
announced, will give all the practical relief neces- 
sary for the balance of this building season. We 
also assume that this is the forerunner of the 
removal of all building restrictions in the near fu- 


‘ture. This will stimulate trade and get the archi- 


tects husy. It is in good season for stimulating 
woods operation for logging and will insure general 
prosperity for 1919.—M. H. McCartuy, Central 
Lumber & Coal Co. 


WILL REVIVE SMALL BUILDING 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
MENOMONIE, WIs., Nov. 13.—In my opinion can- 
cellation of building restrictions will revive small 
building operations to a considerable extent, par- 
ticularly jobs that do not require extensive founda- 
tion work, and also depending on weather condi- 
tions, which are tavorable now. Do not look for 
much house construction so late in the season, 
but hope for a revival next year. I have prepared 
extensive advertising matter, consisting largely of 
circulars for mail distribution, illustrating moderate 
sized houses with cost of material attached intended 
to show that building material prices are not pro- 
hibitive but are lower in proportion than any other 

staple commodity.—Grorce W. LaPointe, Jr. 








IN A DAIRY COUNTRY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

KEWASKUM, WIs., Nov. 13.—The lifting of all 
building restrictions by the Government comes too 
late in the season to have any effect in the smaller 
towns. Wisconsin is largely devoted to dairy farm- 
ing and the fact that modern dairy barns could not 
be constructed within the aggregate cost limit 
established by the non-war construction committee 
did not encourage erection except of the founda- 
tions. If that had been done it would have enabled 
the farmers to complete the buildings. Few if any 
new houses will be erected this fall. The spring 
outlook is good. Outbuildings have been construct 
ed as they were permitted.—Orto FE. Lay. 

RESTRICTION REMOVAL TOO LATE 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CLINTON, IowA, Nov. 13.—In my opinion yes- 
terday’s removal of building restrictions comes too 
late in the season to revive building in the north- 
ern communities noticeably. I think the approach 
of winter will bring’ normal reduced building activ- 
ities, too. Farm help remains scarce. Iowa farm- 
ers are busy picking corn. The reduced trade dur- 
ing the last two months caused by the building 
restrictions has had the general effect of accumu 
lating larger than normal stocks in the hands of 
retail yards, which now have plenty of material for 
all probable needs.—F. J. Warp. 


BUILDING DEFERRED TO SPRING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
OskKALoosa, Iowa, Nov. 13.—I do not believe the 
removal of the building restrictions just announced 
will tend materially to revive building in this part 
of Iowa. It is now too late in the fall for much 
new building, as it is not customary to begin new 
work after Nov. 1. We are glad to have the 
restrictions removed but do not anticipate much 
increased business will result. I do not anticipate 
any material change in conditions touching the re- 
tail business before spring.—C. M. Porter. 


MARKED IMPROVEMENT BY SPRING 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CHILLICOTHE, ILL., Nov. 18.—The removal of the 
embargo comes too late to affect the country and 
small town building this fall. We look for a 
marked improvement with the opening of spring 
business. We are keeping our stocks in good con- 
dition and keeping our trade informed thru our 
local press as to the Government regulations; 1919 
should be a good year for building operations in 
this section.—H. & KE. F. Hunter. 


MUST NOW TALK ‘‘BUILD’’ AGAIN 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN] 
JEFFERSON City, Mo., Nov. 13.—The new order 
easing the restrictions has come too late for many 
buildings to be started this fall, but it will be a 
great help, as people have misunderstood the former 
orders and have been scared 50 percent worse than 
they were hurt. They are thinking now and will 
make plans for early spring work. In the mean 
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time they will paint their buildings and fix up the 
interiors, using much material in the line of paints, 
wallboard, plaster ete. We have a fine stock and 
have kept our force intact and are expecting a very 
nice business. We must now talk ‘‘build’’ again.— 
Louis L. Orr Lumber Co. 


FARMERS ARE NOT ENTHUSIASTIC 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN } 
Crown Point, Inp., Nov. 13.—Farmers are not 
enthusiastic over new construction, having already 
trimmed their sails and made up their minds to 
wait until conditions are different. The fact that 
it is late in the season will cause postponement of 
any new work until things are in a more settled 
condition. Publicity given nonconstruction and 
the slump in stocks lead them to believe that all 
commodities will drop, especially the price of la- 
bor, and those with whom I have talked today who 
were contemplating building seem to be more 
against the proposition now than they were before 
the war had been won.—C. D. Root, Secretary Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana. 


WAGE AND MATERIAL COSTS HAMPER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Liserty, Mo., Nov. 14.—The removal of Govern- 
ment restrictions on buildings will not materially 
affect our trade in this locality, on account of the 
high priced materials and wages and the searcity 
of competent mechanies. Farmers are already 
doing what improving they can with available help. 
Retail stocks are in condition to take care of all 
prospective business. The people are eagerly await- 
ing the return of our soldier boys—JAamuEs Cos- 
TELLO LUMBER Co. 





TOO LATE FOR ANY NEW BUILDING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

JANESVILLE, Wis., Nov. 13.—With a lifting of 
the restrictions on farm building and other con- 
struction by the Government, we do not see that 
it can make any material difference with conditions 
in our territory this season, as it is so late that 
no prospective builders care to begin at this time. 

There probably will be some additional farm 
building and repairing done because of the removal 


of the restrictions, but aside from this we can 
see no reason for new building. We are prepared 
to take care of all business which may come to us, 
and anticipate a good trade next season.—ScHa.- 
LER & McKry LuMBrEr Co, 





WILL RENEW PLANS FOR CITY BUILDINGS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CENTRALIA, Iuu., Nov. 13.—The partial removal 
by the War Industries Board of building restric- 
tions as announced undoubtedly will renew plans 
for city buildings here, especially of the smaller 
class. The season is too far advanced for much 
work to begin, but the strong demand for work- 
men’s homes now can be met and some plans that 
have been held up will be released.—C, A. GLORE 
LUMBER Co. 


TOLEDO EAGER TO ACT 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
ToLEDO, OnI0, Nov. 14.—House construction in 
Toledo will go forward immediately and the banks 
have announced themselves ready to make real 
(Concluded on Page 56) 








BUILDING RESTRICTIONS GREATLY MODIFIED 


Farm Building of Every Kind Unconditionally Released—Other Frivate Construction Allowed Up to $10,000 
Without Permit—Projects Amounting to Over $20,000,000 to Proceed Immediately 


FLOOD OF BUILDING IS RELEASED 
| Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 13.—In connection with 
the modification of restrictions on new construction, 
Chairman Baruch, of the War Industries Board, to- 
day issued the following statement: 

Deferred building projects amounting to more than 
$20,000,000 were released immediately yesterday, ac- 
cording to the statement of D. R. McLennan, chief of 
the non-war construction section of the War Industries 
Board. This action promptly followed Monday’s modi- 
fication of restrictions on non-war construction that 
had been made necessary by the material and labor 
requirements of the war program. 

Particular effort was made to release as quickly and 
as widely as possible building operations that had 
been restricted. The projects for which releases were 
issued yesterday comprised a very large number of 
buildings of comparatively small sizes. This means a 
wide distribution of work all over the country from 
coast to coast. ‘The action therefore will be beneficial 
particularly to the small building contractors. 

Included in the projects released yesterday for con 
struction are large numbers of dwellings, farm build 
ings, small schoolhouses, irrigation enterprises, munici 
pal improvements and buildings for the production and 
storage of foodstuffs. 

Mr. Baruch made public a letter he had written 
to Mayor Hylan, of New York, advising him .that 
the War Industries Board will be glad to give fur- 
ther consideration to the big school building pro- 
gram of the metropolis, permission to proceed with 
which was refused a short time ago, and virtually 
promising favorable action. This project calls for 
the expenditure of many millions of dollars for new 
school buildings. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 12.—Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch, chairman of the War Industries Board, to- 
day took a long and highly important step toward 
restoring the industries of the United States to 
a normal basis. The ban placed on new construc- 
tion and improvements and extensions by Circular 
No, 21, issued Oct. 15, is modified in important re- 
spects. All restrictions are taken off farm con- 
struction, buildings for railroad and other trans 
portation systems, public utilities ete. 

New schoolhouses, churches, hospitals, Federal or 
State or municipal buildings, or alterations or ex 
tensions to existing structures may be carried on 
without permit up to $25,000. New construction 
generally, or extensions or alterations to existing 
structures, may be undertaken up to $10,000. All 
limitations on the production of building materials, 
including lumber, brick, cement, lime and hollow 
tile, are removed. 

The announcement followed the conference here 
of representatives of State Councils of Defense on 
non-war construction. Mr. Baruch’s statement, to- 
gether with a formal announcement by Judge E. B. 
Parker, chairman of the priorities division, follows 
in full: 

The War Industries Board began today a modifica- 
tion of the restrictions whereby it has controlled 
American industry in the interest of the nation’s war 
program. As laid down by Chairman Baruch in a pub- 
lished announcement Noy. 8, it will be the peer of 
the board gradually to lift various restrictions and 
curtailments, with the view of bringing about as 
promptly as possible a return to normal conditions. 

In the modification of the curtailments imposed on 
the manufacture of certain commodities, the board 
has adopted the method of reversing the processes of 
the priorities committee, and there is announced today 
a list of the commodities in respect to which the cur- 
tailments are to be modified. 

_ Hearty approval has been given by the Council of 
National Defense to the modification of the regulations 
governing non-war construction, and the council re- 
quested that immediate and widespread publicity be 
given them, so that, to the extent now permitted, build- 
ing operations might be speedily resumed. ° 








Following is the formal announcement made by E. B. 
Parker, chairman of the priorities division of the War 
Industries Board: 

All of the rules, regulations, restrictions and direc- 
tions embodied in orders and circulars issued by the 
priorities division of the War Industries Board are 
continued in effect subject to the following modifica- 
tions: 

Secrion First: Section 5 of revised circular No. 
21, issued by this division as of date Oct, 15, 1918, 
dealing with non-war construction, is hereby amended 
so as hereafter to read as follows: 

“Section 5. Construction projects not requiring per- 
mits or licenses from non-war construction section— 
Construction projects falling within the following 
classifications are hereby approved, and no permits 
or licenses will be required therefor from the non-war 
construction section : 

“(1) Construction projects approved in writing by 
the facilities division of the War Industries Board. 


(2) ~All farm and ranch buildings, structures or 
improvements. 

“(3) All buildings, structures, roadways, plant 
facilities, or other construction projects of every 


nature whatsoever, undertaken by the United States 
Railroad Administration, or by any rail er water trans- 
portation company, organization or utility (whether or 
not under the direction of such administration) or by 
the American Railway Express Co., or by the owner or 
operator of any telegraph or telephone line. 

(4) The construction, maintenance, improvement 
or development, by Federal, State or municipal author- 
ities, of highways, roads, boulevards, bridges, streets, 
parks and playgrounds. 

“(5) The construction, extension, improvement, 
maintenance or repair of any public utility, including 
water supply systems, sewer systems, light and power 
facilities, and street and interurban railways. 

“(6) The construction, extension or repairs of all 
irrigation and drainage projects, 

“(7) Construction projects connected with the ex- 
tension, expansion or development of mines of every 
character whatsoever or connected with the production 
and refining of mineral oils and of natural gas. 

“(8) The construction, alterations or extensions of, 
or repairs or additions to, plants engaged principally in 
producing, milling, refining, preserving, refrigerating 
or storing foods and feeds. 

“(9) The construction of new, or the alterations 
or extensions of existing, schoolhouses, churches, hos- 
pitals, and Federal, State or municipal buildings, in 
volving in the aggregate a cost not exceeding $25,000. 
“(10) The construction of new buildings or struc- 
tures not embraced in any of the foregoing classifica- 
tions, or the repairs or additions to, or alterations or 
extensions of, existing buildings and structures, in 
either case involving in the aggregate a cost not ex- 
ceeding $10,000. 

“(11) The construction of new buildings or struc- 
tures not embraced in any of the foregoing classifica- 
tions, or the repairs or additions to, or alterations or 
extensions of, existing buildings or structures, in either 
case involving in the aggregate a cost not exceeding 
$25,000 ; when approved in writing by the State Coun- 
cil of Defense or its duly authorized representatives, 

“(12) Buildings begun prior to Sept. 8, 1918, 
where a substantial portion of the building has al- 
ready been constructed.” 


Limitations on Building Material 
moved 


Production Re- 


SECTION SECOND: All limitations on the production 
of building materials, including brick, cement, lime, 
hollow tile and lumber are hereby removed, and the 
materials so produced may be sold and delivered for 
use in connection with any building project for which 
no’permit or license is required under revised priority 
circular No. 21, as further revised by section first 
hereof, or to any project authorized by permits or 
licenses issued in pursuance of said circular, All 
limitations upon the production or use of lime or 
crushed or pulverized limestone in any form for agri- 
cultural uses are hereby removed. 


SECTION THIRD: Restrictions upon industries and 
manufacturers in their production of, or in their con- 
sumption of materials for, commodities hereafter in 
this section enumerated, as such restrictions are ex- 
pressed in orders and circulars issued by this divi- 
sion, are hereby so modified that such restrictions for 
the respective periods provided for in such several 


orders and circulars shall be less than the restrictions 
provided for in such orders and circulars to the extent 
of 50 percent of such restrictions; that is to say, 
where the industry has been curtailed for a stated 
period a certain percentage of its production or in its 
consumption of materials, such curtailment for such 
period is hereby reduced to the extent of one-half of 
the curtailment expressed in such order or circular. 
To illustrate: Where an industry for the last four 
months of 1918 has been curtailed 25 percent, such 
curtailment is hereby changed to 12% percent for such 
period; where it has been curtailed 40 percent, such 
curtailment is hereby changed to 20 percent, and where 
it has been curtailed 50 percent, such curtailment is 
hereby changed to 25 percent. The commodities re- 
ferred to are as follows: Agricultural implements and 
farm operating equipment, including tractors; road 
machinery; coal, coke and wood-burning cooking and 
heating stoves and ranges; gas ranges, water heaters, 
room heaters, hot plates and appliances; oil and gaso- 
line heating and cooking Geviass ; electrical heating 
and cooking devices and appliances ; black, galvanized 
and enameled ware and tin plate household utensils ; 
refrigerators ; ice cream freezers; washing machines; 
clothes wringers; family sewing machines; electric 
vacuum cleaners ; metal beds, cots, couches, bunks and 
metal springs for same; boilers and radiators; baby 
carriages; corsets; bicycles; electric fans, including 
motors; builders’ hardware; padlocks; step ladders ; 
scales and balances; rat and animal traps; talking 
machines, including motors and accessories; talking 
machine needles; clock-watches and clocks; watch 
movements and watch cases; hand stamping and mark 
ing devices; safes and vaults; lawn mowers; pottery ; 
pocket knives and similar products; linoleum; rag felt 
floor covering ; sporting goods; glass bottles and glass 
jars; tin plate; pianos, including piano players, auto- 
matic planos and parts; pneumatic automobile tires ; 
passenger automobiles ; cash registers, 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed to re 
lease any industry or manufacturer from the strict 
observance of the rules and regulations of the con- 
servation division of the War Industries Board as 
applicable to such industry or manufacturer. 

SECTION FOURTH: Dealers (wholesale and retail) 
in raw materials, semi-finished and finished products 
are hereby relieved from the obligation to give and 
require pledges relating to such commodities, notwith- 
standing any provision for pledges in any order or 
clrcular heretofore issued by the priorities division, 
and notwithstanding any stipulation in any pledge that 
they will require pledges from those who buy from 
them for resale; provided, however, building materials 
and other products shall not be sold and delivered for 
use in connection with any non-war construction 
projects save those for which no permit or license is 
required under priority circular No, 21, as revised by 
section first hereof, or those authorized by permits or 
licenses issued in pursuance of said circular; provided 
further, manufacturers will continue to give pledges 
in accordance with the terms of orders and circulars 
heretofore issued, and comply with all pledges hereto- 
fore or hereafter given, save that they are hereby 
relieved from the provisions in such pledges as require 
manufacturers to exact pledges from those who buy 
them for resale. 


SECTION FIFTH: ‘The priorities division of the War 
Industries Board will, as far as practicable, assist 
industries in procuring materials, fuel, transportation 
and labor to enable them to increase their operations 
to normal limits as rapidly as conditions may warrant. 
Precedence must, however, be given to stimulate and 
increase the production of cargo ships and supply the 
requirements of the army and the navy of the United 
States, as well as to provide for this nation’s proper 
proportion of the enormous volume of materials, equip 
ment and supplies as shall be required for the recon- 
struction and rehabilitation of the devastated terri- 
tories of Europe. Precedence must also be given to 
such activities as will tend to stimulate the production 
of foods and feeds, of coal, of natural gas, of oil and 
its products, of textiles and clothing, and of minerals; 
and to provide for deferred maintenance, additions, 
betterments and extensions of railroads, telegraph and 
telephone lines, and other public utilities, and to per- 
mit and stimulate the intensive development of inland 
waterways. 

The War Industries Board requests, and with confi 
dence shall expect to receive, the continuance of that 
wholehearted cojperation and support of the industries 
of this nation which it has heretofore enjoyed, and 
which will make possible the success of so much of the 
industrial adjustment program covering the period 
of transition from a war to a peace basis as it Is called 
upon to administer, 
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GREAT MASS MEETING OF LUMBERMEN CALLED 





Preparation for Peace Is Theme—Problems of Vital Import to Be Discussed—Foreign Markets and Disposal 
of War Emergency Bureaus Among Topics 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 18.—Following a con- 
ference here attended by members of the War 
Service Committee of the lumber industry and a 
considerable number of lumbermen connected with 
the several emergency bureaus, a decision was 
reached to issue a formal call for a great mass 
meeting of lumbermen in Chicago on Friday, 
Nov. 22. 

The conference here began on Tuesday morning 
when a meeting was held in the office of Charles 
Edgar, director of lumber, War Industries Board. 
In the afternoon the lumbermen held a long confer- 
ence at the Raleigh Hotel, presided over by G. R. 
Hicks, of Kansas City. 

It was suggested by Mr. Edgar that the lumber- 
men formulate suggestions or recommendations con- 
cerning the industry for presentation to the War 
Industries Board. The meeting had been called 
on short notice and after going over the situation 
created by the ending of hostilities, both yesterday 
and today, a decision was reached to call a great 
mass meeting in Chicago at which representative 
men from all sections of the country may gather 
and discuss the many problems presented. 

The call will be sent out by John Henry Kirby, 
president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, thru Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary- 
manager of the association, who is now in Chicago. 
Dr. Compton was advised today by telegraph of 





ington, manager Southern Pine Emergency Bu- 
reau; President J. E. Graves, of the Georgia-Flo- 
rida Bureau, and Roland Perry, Washington rep- 
resentative of the bureau; J. L. Camp, president 
North Carolina Bureau; J. L. Roper, secretary of 
the North Carolina Pine Bureau, and others of that 
bureau; L. M. Tully, manager of the cypress agency 
bureau here; H. B. Wood, general manager, and 
M. L. Wooten, Washington manager, and Mr. Cur- 
tis, chairman of the executive committee of the 
Alabama-Mississippi Bureau; R. C. Angell, tem- 
porarily in charge of the Washington office of the 
Fir Production Board; Roy Jones, manager of the 
Northern Hardwood Emergency Bureau; H. W. 
Blanchard, of the New England Spruce Bureau, 
and others. 


In response to a decision reached at a conference 
in Washington on Wednesday between representa- 
tive lumbermen and representatives of the War In- 
dustries Board to hold a general meeting of lum- 
bermen to discuss the vital problems now facing 
the industry, a call has gone out by wire from the 
offices of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation to all the affiliated associations for a 
meeting to be held in Chicago on Friday, Nov..22. 
Every manufacturer of lumber anywhere in the 
United States, whether an association member or 


the readjustment of the lumber industry to the condi- 
tions of peace, the new international political condi- 
tions, the prospective conditions in labor supply and 
labor organization, the relations with Government 
agencies after the war, the exploitation of foreign mar- 
kets and organizations therefor, the maintenance of 
civilized methods of competition during a period of 
possible depression ete. 

Second: That all members of all associations be in- 
vited to attend a lumber congress in Chicago on Dec. 
17, 18 and possibly 19, lumber associations being ready 
to present and discuss their problems, each association 
having delegated to special representatives the task of 
analyzing and presenting to the congress the situation 
in each region with respect to matters similar to those 
enumerated above. 

Third: That the Government agencies with which 
the industry is in direct contact be invited to send rep- 
resentatives and, if a program can be prepared, to have 
such representatives address the congress. These 
agencies would include the War Industries Board, in- 
cluding the priorities section, lumber section, resources 
and conversion section etc.; the Railroad Administra- 
tion, especially the car section; the Shipping Board, 
especially the ship control] committee; the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce; the War Trade 
Board in connection with foreign trade; Federal Trade 
Commission in the matter of trade organization, espe- 
cially in case the present proposal that the lumber in- 
dustry (and probably other industries) shall be au- 
thorized and permitted to enter into curtailment agree- 
ments during the period of readjustment; the Forest 
Service; the Department of Labor; Department of 








Call for National Mass Meeting of Lumber Industry 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 14.—The signing of the armistice has 
brought the war to a sudden completion. Our industry finds 
itself as unprepared now for peace as it was for war in 1914. 
A number of lumbermen representing the war service com- 
mittees of the regional associations proceeded to Washing- 
ton at the request of the lumber director to consult with him 
and the War Industries Board so as to prevent any violent 
fluctuation in the industry. After hearing the lumber di- 
rector yesterday evening and upon a full discussion with your association. 
Judge Parker, commissioner of priorities, and a member of 
the War Industries Board representing the chairman thereof 
today, the lumbermen present felt unqualified to act inde- 
pendently of a national meeting where the best thought of 
the lumber industry of the United States could be consulted. 

It was decided to call a meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association at the Congress Hotel in Chi- others should attend. 
cago, at 10 o’clock a. m., Friday, Nov. 22, at which time Judge (Signed) 


John H. Kirby, President; J. E. Graves, 
Edward Hines. 
Charles S. Keith, 


R. C. Angell, 
R. A. Long, 


N.S. Curtis, 


Edwin B. Parker, commissioner of the priority board, will 
address the meeting on this subject. You are earnestly 
urged to see that the directors of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association from your organization attend this 
meeting, together with the strongest men from your branch 
of the industry. You are further requested to extend the 
invitation to all members of your association and manufac- 
turers of lumber in your territory who are not members of 


This unquestionably will be the most important meeting 
of lumber manufacturers of the United States since the 
mobilization of the industry at the beginning of the war. 
Matters vital to the immediate interest of the industry will 
be discussed. Nothing should prevent the attendance of 
those specifically indicated and as many as possible of the 


George R. Hicks, 


Roy H. Jones, 

J. L. Camp, 
Martin A. Brown, 
E. T. Allen. 








the decision of the conference here and telegraphic 
advices also were sent to Mr. Kirby. 

One of the questions to be discussed is the dis- 
position of the several emergency bureaus. It is 
conceded that they can not long continue with the 
emergency past unless it shall transpire that the 
Government desires their organizations to be main- 
tained for the present to assist in the work of meet- 
ing the demands of our friends in Europe for re- 
construction materials. It is expected that some 
of the bureaus will continue with at least a part of 
their working forces for a considerable period. 
This will be optional with their members in large 
measure, but the disposition of lumbermen is to do 
what Uncle Sam thinks will help most. The advis- 
ability of having one central bureau to represent 
the entire industry is being seriously considered. 

Judge Edwin B, Parker, chief of the priorities 
division, War Industries Board, attended the con- 
ference at the Raleigh and addressed the lumber- 
men. One matter discussed at the conference was 
the best method for handling orders for lumber for 
delivery in foreign countries. Judge Parker is of 
the opinion that orders for lumber for export will 
be large, but said it is difficult to tell how large. 

The call for the Chicago meeting was prepared 
by a committee consisting of one representative of 
each branch of the industry. Among those in at- 
tendance were: Charles 8. Keith and R. A. Long, 
of Kansas City; Edward Hines, Chicago; R. M. 
Hallowell, Elizabeth, La.; Harry Demuth, Wash- 


non-member, is invited and will be welcomed at this 
meeting. The matters to be discussed will be of the 
most vital importance and interest to every man 
in the industry and this should be the greatest 
meeting of lumbermen in history. On the day of 
the conference in Washington that resulted in the 
decision to hold this general meeting without delay 
Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, had 
written to President John H. Kirby, a copy being 
sent to all the directors and to the regional associa- 
tions, suggesting the need for a great lumber con- 
gress in which every branch of the lumber industry 
and the allie’ industries would be represented. 
This letter in part was as follows: 

Enclosed is a copy of telegram sent to Mr. Baruch 
immediately upon the signing of the armistice. This 
request will place the lumber industry respectfully but 
urgently on record as asking the removal of restric- 
tions upon its normal trade as soon as national condi- 
tions will justify. Action announced today by the 
War Industries Board indicates favorable response 
to this request. 

In this connection I want to have your thought on 
a plan which, if successful, would, I think, give oppor- 
tunity for the strongest assertion of wise leadership 
by the National association within the lumber indus- 
try within recent years. This plan is as follows: 

First: That the regional affiliated associations be 
asked to have, between now and Dec. 16, the day of 
our directors’ meeting, a meeting of their members, or 
trustees, or directors, as the case may be, to discuss 
and determine their own problems in connection with 


Agriculture, in connection with the storage of farm 
products and the housing of farm help and the hous- 
ing of stock (since to a large extent the lumber indus- 
try will have to tie to the farmer to safeguard its 
future prosperity and forestall Bolshevism) ; possi- 
bly the Bureau of Standards, which has recently under- 
taken important activities with reference to the uses 
of wood. 

Fourth: That agencies allied in common interest 
with the lumber industry be invited to send repre- 
sentatives, such as various engineering societies, the 
wood preserving associations, the sash and door, mill- 
work, veneer, box, cooperage and primary wood-using 
industries ; also associations of lumber wholesalers and 
retailers ; fire underwriters etc., including all agencies 
both public and private, including many friends and 
perhaps some enemies of the lumber industry, which 
have close business relations with the products of the 
lumber industry and who will be interested in knowing 
and in seeing the development of a tangible, concrete 
and systematic industrial policy on the part of the 
lumber industry and will be at least interested in see- 
ing that the lumber industry is awake and is endeavor- 
ing to meet the industrial problems incident to the 
new order. 

Fifth: That all branches of the lumber industry, 
including timber owners, loggers, manufacturers, dis- 
tributers, both wholesale and retail, be given every 
opportunity to participate in the congress and that a 
program be formed. 

Sixth: That a committee of those interests in the 
lumber industry to be invited to such congress be re- 
quested by the president of the National association 
to meet as soon as possible to arrange a program for 
the lumber congress, giving every agency, both public 
and private, an opportunity to express its views and 
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assist in sifting out a systematic common policy for 
the industry to which the industry in all its branches 
will give common support and allegiance ; or that other 
suitable arrangement be made with respect to pro- 
gram. I have myself in mind a quite definite pro- 
gram and could present it by mail to such a commit- 
tee if it were not feasible to arrange a meeting for 
that purpose. 

Fundamentally, my thought is that here is an oppor- 
tunity for the assertion of strong leadership in the 
industry, confronted as it is by serious new problems. 
If reasonable support is given it may mean that a start 
is made in leading the industry out of the ‘‘wilderness.” 
I have, and I am sure you have, a great deal of confi- 
dence in the usefulness of heart to heart, open and 
frank discussion of industrial problems from all angles 
as a means not only of enabling everyone in the indus- 
try to know what the industry’s problems are but also 
—and more important—to enable those in the indus- 
try to find a way out. 

You have in my presence during the last several 
weeks made several expressions indicating that in your 
judgment there are serious fundamental problems con- 
fronting the industry—confronting your business—for 
which you do not yourself see the solution. Of course, 
no one else knows the solution either, but would not a 
big congress of all the lumber interests, if properly or- 
ganized and carried out, likely afford a basis of mutual 
confidence and understanding between different 
branches of the lumber industry which will enable it 
thru such organization as the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association to proceed more intelligently 
and efficiently, and certainly with greater confidence 
of the support, allegiance and understanding of the 
industry ? 

I am prepared with a definite plan and proposal to 
give this matter the widest publicity consistent with 
the wishes of the directors and the affiliated associa- 
tions. My own judgment, based on present informa- 
tion and founded in large measure upon information 
and suggestion secured in numerous conferences with 
agencies of the Government in Washington during the 
last two weeks, is that now is the appropriate time for 
an effort to secure for the industry what we may hope 
to secure thru a general lumber congress, and that a 
great congress with the doors thrown open to agencies, 
public and private, whose problems and activities are 
involved, is, if properly followed up, the most practi- 
cable method now of finding for the industry the way 
out of the wilderness and into the land of Canaan, 

I have written in detail in part to anticipate your 
probable questions and thus that I might reasonably 
ask to have an expression from you by wire of your 
judgment with respect to this matter. We are pre- 
pared to put the matter thru promptly and with wide 
publicity provided adequate assurance is given of the 
approval of the directors and of the affiliated associa- 
tions. Without such approval and without the pros- 
pect of their joining in full spirit we do not believe 
that such a lumber congress would have the success 


which is, I feel, entirely possible if the industry gener- 
ally will join in this effort. 


The telegram sent by Dr. Compton to Mr. Ba- 
ruch to which reference is made in the preceding 
letter, was as follows: 


In behalf of lumber industry respectfully request the 
prompt consideration of the desirability under condi- 
tions following signing of armistice of rescinding all 
restrictions and regulations which have hitherto pre- 
vented lumber manufacturers from securing markets 
in the normal channels of trade. Furthermore, re- 
spectfully suggested that consideration be given to the 
advisability of ways and means which may enable the 
lumber industry during the period of readjustment to 
avoid the costly results of overproduction. Also ad- 
visability of publishing definite policy of giving indus- 
try every opportunity to protect itself by securing its 
normal markets before cancelling direct Government 
orders or cancelling other contracts which will result 
in the cancellation of indirect Government orders for 
lumber. 


LUMBERMEN ARRESTED ON CHARGE OF FRAUD 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 12.—There was con- 
siderable excitement in this district on Thursday 
when a number of the officers and employees of 
the Coastwise Lumber & Supply Co. were arrested 
by the United States marshal, charged with con- 
spiracy to defraud the Government. The company 
has its main office at 17 Battery Place, New York 
City, with large yards in Brooklyn and Jersey City. 
The principal allegation was in connection with 
short shipments. It was stated that the loss to the 
Government amounts to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. Those arrested are as follows: 

George T. McQuade, the company’s president ; 
Charles Curtis, Brooklyn, vice president ; John W. Van 
Gordon, counsel for the company ; Albert Atkinson, jr., 
Brooklyn, superintendent of the company’s yard; 
Frank E. Eltonhead, Orange, N. J., manager of the 
Jersey City office; Henry Geib, Brooklyn, chief clerk ; 
David Skinner, Ridgewood,’ L. I., superintendent of the 
company’s yard; Claude Davis, a clerk in the Man- 
hattan office; William Simpson, Brooklyn, checker; 
Nathaniel McCotter, Brooklyn, clerk; Frank M. Hall, 
Brooklyn, clerk; Louis Burkesroda, yard manager; 
Louis Hamburger, salesman, and George Reilly, 
checker, 

McQuade and Curtis were each held at $15,000 
bail. Van Gordon was held in $10,000 bail and 
the others were held in amounts ranging from $1,000 
to $5,000 each. Nine specific instances of fraud 
were alleged in the warrant under which the arrests 
were made. All of those arrested pleaded not 
guilty and were held for hearing set for Nov. 15. 





In connection with this matter, C. O. Curtis, vice 


president of the company, made the following 
statement: 


It is unfortunate that our company has been made 
the target for an investigation by Government officials, 
which has resulted in the arrest of our officers and 
some employees. We are in no respect guilty of the 
alleged frauds. We have done hundreds of thousands 
of dollars worth of business for the Government and 
the War Department bureaus and in many instances 
their calls for lumber were so urgent that it was not 
always possible for us to keep an accurate check on 
afl of our shipments. But in such cases we always 
indicated our desire to accept the Government tallies 
as to the quantities received except, of course, when 
we had an absolutely correct tally of our own, There 
were times, however, when it was possible under the 
conditions stated for some. of our yard men to make 
an error, We tried in every way to guard against 
such errors and any mistakes were absolutely unin- 
tentional. We ask the lumber trade to withhold its 
judgment until our position is determined in the 
courts, as we are satisfied that we shall be able to 
convince the court and our friends that there was 
absolutely no intention on our part to defraud the 
Government, 


SEES PROSPERITY FOR LUMBER TRADE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 12.—J. A. Meyer, secretary 
of the Consolidated Saw Mills Co., controlling the 
output of six large southern pine mills, takes a 
most optimistic view of conditions in the lumber 
market. Mr. Meyer’s opinion is based on a care 
ful investigation of conditions at the mills and in 
lumber yards. 

Discussing the situation with the St. Louis rep- 
resentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr, 
Meyer said: 





We have been informed thru the newspapers that 
the restrictions on building have practically been 
lifted. We feel that while there may be a slight lull 
for a short period, there will be a large volume of busi- 
ness in the immediate future. We find that stocks at 
the various yards thruout the country are very light, 
also at the mills. This applies not only to our own 
mills, but to practically all the mills thruout the South. 
We have a fair order file, and are receiving a fair 
volume of business daily. 

From information we have compiled for the last 
thirty days we find that many yards in various sec- 
tions of the country are contemplating the purchase 
of stock now that restrictions have been canceled. 
We feel confident that the volume of business will be 
heavy and production will be light, because of the 
inefficiency of sawmill labor—which naturally means 
that prices will be steady. 





Lumber’s Place in the World Readjustment 


(Concluded from the Front Page) 





million feet of lumber and timbers for shipment to South American 
ports and there are other, larger deals now in the work that prom- 
ise to consume many times this amount of sawn lumber and timbers. 


ESTRICTIONS upon domestic improvements have been partly re- 
moved and the trend of events points strongly toward renewed ac- 
tivity in building operations thruout the country, especially in the 
rural localities, where our prosperous agricultural population have 
more ready cash to invest than they ever have had before. A 
sareful canvass of our situation at home reveals an extremely 
gratifying condition in that farming communities everywhere have 
eagerly awaited the time when building restrictions would be re- 
laxed so that needed barns, storehouses and homes might be erected. 
In the larger commercial centers, where only essential war needs 
have been a consideration for the last year, there are promising 
indications of a resumption of building operations on a large scale. 
The need for homes and apartment houses is apparent, and with 
the gradual return of confidence and the restoration of our normal 
conditions lumber and building materials will share in the pros- 
perity that is sure to follow peaceful conditions, 


HE railroads of the country, under the management of our Govern- 
ment and thru codperation with the owners, will continue to use 
large quantities of lumber of all kinds for improvements that are 
urgently needed. The program of restoring equipment, building 
cars, erecting needed roundhouses, stations ete. will not be shortened 
by the peace terms, but, on the contrary, will be continued as it 
was begun, with a view to effecting needed replacements and 
changes and increasing the efficiency of operation. Other domestic 
requirements will adjust themselves, and where there may be losses 
because of a cessation of war manufactures so there will be com- 
pensations for them in the return to the manufacture of articles 
useful in the arts of peace. 


O go back a few years in our calculations, we find that in 1913 we 
exported in round numbers a billion dollars’ worth of manufactures 
of all kinds, against a little over two billions by Great Britain and 
a little under two billions by Germany. In 1917 our exports of 
manufactures were somewhat over four billions; England’s about 
two billions; Germany’s practically nothing. The Census Bureau 
calculated the value of all manufactures in 1914 at twenty-four 
billion dollars. Our imports of raw materials to be used in manu- 
factures have doubled since then. Probably the value of manu- 
factures has doubled. The gross value of farm products in 1917 


was double the 1913 figures. Individual bank deposits were twenty- 
six billions in 1917, against seventeen billions in 1913. It is now 
estimated that we have in this country a little more than one-half 
the gold of the world. These facts contribute something toward 
a solution of problems; they at least stimulate interest in them and 
perhaps will impress the reader, as they have me, with the stern 
realism of our magnificent opportunities and the futility of con- 
tradicting live prospects or trusting to the vaporings of sordid 
minds for guidance in an hour when sober contemplation of facts 
is a welcome antidote for skepticism. 


HE leaders in the lumber industry have but to stop and think of 
their possibilities and to weigh them carefully and thoughtfully. 
It is not likely—indeed, it is altogether unlikely—that price con- 
cessions will wield much influence in determining our future course. 
The demand will not be quickened; the delay in returning to a nor- 
mal basis will not be hastened. Our costs of operation have mounted 
by leaps and bounds. So rapid have been the advances that many 
of us have not been able to keep track of them. If we use the pres- 
ent basis of costs as a means of arriving at our selling prices no 
revision of values downward is a justifiable means of reaching a 
conclusion as to what shall be the market value of our products. On 
the contrary, many items of lumber are today too low in price and 
ought to be increased to meet the exigencies of our constantly ad- 
vancing costs of operation. 


OSH Billings said ‘‘It is not so much the ignorance of men that 
makes them ridiculous as what they know that ain’t so.’’ The 
complexity of our problems, which are always troublesome, are like 
so many Chinese puzzles to the average mind, and a great many 
times are either not taken seriously or are too lightly regarded. The 
danger to our industry lies in thinking we know more than we really 
do know. Not the least of our troubles is that we are smugly con- 
fident of our own resources, and in this confidence we fail to per- 
ceive the possibilities ahead of us. The war is over and, to my 
mind, the United States is today stronger industrially and economic- 
ally than it ever was before. It should face the future with a higher 
confidence than ever in its history, and with the wide vision of big, 
broad-gaged men guiding its destinies we have nothing—positively 
nothing—to fear. Let every man put his shoulder to the wheel and 
give freely of his time and thought toward putting our commerce 
in shape again, so that it may resume its course and share its just 
compensations commensurate with the wealth of resources that are 
its rarest possessions. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


IMPORTANT MEETING OF SAWMILL MEN 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Noy, 14.—At the request 
of the War Industries Board, President J. E. 
Graves has called a general meeting of the Georgia 
Florida Saw Mill Association to be held at Jack 
sonville, Monday, Nov. 18, to discuss the effect of 
the war’s close on business generally and the lum 
ber business particularly, and to formulate plans 
for conducting business during the reconstruction 
period. Mr, Graves states that it is imperative all 
members attend the meeting, as it is of vital im 
portance, 





~~ 


PRESENTS DATA ON BOX PRODUCTION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 13.—In a letter ad 
dressed to E. E. Parsonage, head of the vehicle, 
implement and wood products section of the War 
Industries Board, Secretary-Manager J. C. Nellis 
of the national emergency bureau of the wooden 
box industry shows the percentage of capacity at 
which box manufacturers were working Nov. 1. 
The data was gathered at the suggestion of Mr. 
Parsonage to show whether the industry could 
handle the war demand for boxes, In New Eng- 
land, box factories were working 95 percent of 
present capacity but not more than 60 or 65 per- 

cent of normal capacity. 

Not more than 60 percent of normal capacities 
of the box plants in the southeastern Virginia dis- 
trict were being utilized. Unsatisfactory labor 
was mostly to blame, many men, especially negroes, 
refusing to work more than three days a week, In 
New York City labor conditions were interfering 
with production. In the Pittsburgh district box 
factories were running to about 75 percent of ca- 
pacity. The same was true of Wisconsin, while in 
the Omaha district and in Arizona, factories were 
running 50 percent of capacity. The wirebound box 
industry was reported ready to take care of all 
available business. 

In California the capacity of factories was 
about equal to the demand, while in western Ore- 
gon and Washington the normal capacity is about 
50 percent more than the demand and it is esti- 
mated that 75 percent of capacity is idle from No 
vember to May. In the Inland Empire more than 
60 percent of capacity is said to be in operation. 


LUMBERMEN TO RESUME MEETINGS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 14.—The regular weekly 
luncheon meetings of the lumbermen of St. Louis 
will be resumed Nov. 20 at the American Annex 
Hotel. No meetings have been held for some time 
on account of the influenza ban. W. P. Anderson, 
president of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer 
cantile Co., will preside. A returned soldier will 
tell of the work of the different activities repre 
sented in the United War Work Campaign and the 
four-minute men singers will provide patriotic 
songs. 


COAST FOLE TO DISCUSS READJUSTMENT 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN J 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 12.—The coming of peace 
finds the lumber industry of the north Coast alert 
to the problems of the immediate future. It is 
realized that these may be great and hard to solve, 
but they will be met with a disposition to co- 
operate with the Government in every way possible, 
as during the trying times of the last year and a 
half. 

Secretary Robert B. Allen, of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, has today sent out a 
telegraphed call to all manufacturers of the north 
Coast to meet Saturday morning, Nov. 16, at 10 
o’eclock, at the Multnomah Hotel, Portland, for an 
all day conference on the situation. At this meet- 
ing various matters looking toward putting the lum- 
ber industry on a peace basis will be taken up. 

Advices from Washington today state that Gen. 
Brice P. Disque, who is there, announces that the 
spruce production program will be stopped imme- 
diately. Judge Edwin B. Parker, priorities com- 
missioner of the War Industries Board, has wired 
Secretary Allen that war emergency restrictions to 
non-war building construction will be removed im- 
mediately on all buildings up to a valuation of $25,- 
000 and all other restrictions. will be removed such 
as are consistent with prevailing conditions. 

Secretary Allen recently wired Director Charles 
Piez asking that wooden ship yards be allowed to 
take private and foreign contracts without the 
Fleet Corporation’s commandeering clause and Di- 
rector Piez replied today that he will give the mat- 
ter careful consideration and advise later. He and 
other Emergency Fleet officials wire that there will 
be no change in present wood ship building plans 
and no cancellation of present contracts. The 
yards building wood ships will continue operations 
during the coming year. Secretary Allen feels that 








the ending of the Government wooden ship building 
contracts next year will not reduce the amount of 
wooden ship building, as Pacific coast yards will 
be kept busy for some years building wooden ships 
on private account and for foreign governments 
provided the Kmergency Fleet Corporation com- 
mandeering clause can be eliminated. 





CEASE CUTTING AIRPLANE MATERIAL 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
PORTLAND, Ore., Nov. 13.—Orders have been is 
sued by the spruce production division stopping all 
work incident to getting out airplane material. 
No more fir or spruce cants will be shipped to the 
cut-up plant at Vancouver, Wash. All orders held 
by the mills have been cancelled. All falling of air- 
plane timber in the forests has been stopped. En- 
listed men engaged in spruce and fir aircraft pro- 
duction will be held at their stations, it is said, 
pending the formal ratification of peace terms which 
is expected to conclude the present armistice. Brig. 
Gen. Brice P. Disque, commander of the spruce 
production division, is in Washington, D. C., and 
the orders locally have been issued thru Col. 

Stearns, chief of staff. 





BUSINESS STATUS FOLLOWING PEACE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN J 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—Charles 8. Keith, 
of Kansas City, under date of Nov. 7 addressed 
a lengthy letter to all salesmen of the Central Coal 
& Coke Co., of which he is president and general 
manager, on the subject of general lumber con- 
ditions. Mr. Keith states that the decline in pro- 
duction of lumber in recent months has been 
greater than the curtailment in demand and pre- 
diets that the production and visible supply prob- 
ably will be inadequate to meet the demand for 
lumber during the next twelve months. 

Other lumbermen here share the view of Mr. 
Keith that the demand for lumber during the re- 
adjustment or reconstruction period both at home 
and abroad will be enormous. Some fear is ex- 
pressed that the market may be greatly depressed 
temporarily, which would be very unfortunate. Ac- 
cordingly, means for stabilizing lumber prices will 
be a leading theme of discussion at the mass meet 
ing in Chieago on Novy. 22. It is interesting in this 
connection to note the fact that representative 
coal men are here this week discussing with officials 
of the Fuel Administration means for stabilizing 
coal prices at least during the coming winter. 
Many coal men have laid in large stocks follow- 
ing the suggestions of the Fuel Administration, 
and there is a fear that unless prices are stabilized 
on a reasonable basis they will meet with great 
loss. The same thing is true in a great many in- 
stances of lumbermen who have laid in heavy 
stocks as opportunity afforded. Retailers are espe- 
cially concerned in this connection. 

President Wilson and his cabinet, Chairman 
Baruch of the War Industries Board, Fuel Admin- 
istrator Garfield, John D, Ryan and other high offi- 
cials with a grasp on business affairs are giving 





CONTINUE TO SHIP AIRCRAFT LUMBER 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—The or- 
der issued by the Portland office of the 
spruce production board to cancel all or- 
ders for aircraft lumber and even to unload 
lumber already sawed and loaded for ship- 
ment was not authorized by Brig. Gen. 
Disque or John D. Ryan. The order au- 
thorized by them merely stops the cutting 
of logs. It also makes clear the fact that 
the Government purposes making a fair 
adjustment with the sawmills and plans to 
hold the logs it owns to stabilize the mar- 
ket and to codperate in every way possible 
for the protection of the lumbermen who 
have been coéperating loyally in getting 
out material for aircraft to help win the 
war. Gen. Disque is now en route to the 
Coast, having left last night. He will tele- 
graph en route cancelling that portion of 
the order that is holding up shipments of 
aircraft lumber already cut. Both Mr. 
Ryan and Gen. Disque assured R. C. Angell, 
who is in charge of the west Coast Bureau 
here, that no drastic action will be taken. 
For example, soldiers now in the woods 
will not be released except as desired by 
the operators. The aircraft production offi- 
cials were greatly disturbed by the receipt 
of telegraphic advices that the Portland of- 
fice had issued drastic orders, presumably 
due to misinterpretation of the order ac- 
tually sent out. 
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carnest study to all problems connected with the 
readjustment of business and industry to meet 
peace conditions. The President is taking all pos- 
sible precautions to avert a panic such as suggested 
by Judge K. H. Gary, of the United States: Steel 
Corporation, in his New York speech early this 
week, A canvass of the high officials mentioned 
fails to disclose one who fears such a panic unless 
it should follow a boom period immediately after 
peace is declared. Everything possible will be done 
to ease down the war machine gradually in order 
to avert such a situation. 

The President is known to favor the appointment 
of an advisory commission of qualified business 
and financial men, with representatives of labor 
ete., to develop a comprehensive program for the 
conversion of industries back to a normal basis. 





CONTINUE FEDERAL RAILROAD CONTROL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—Judge C. A. 
Prouty, director of public service and accounting 
of the United States Railroad Administration, has 
assured the convention of State railroad and utili- 
ties commissions now in session that Director Gen- 
eral McAdoo is anxious to codperate with the State 
authorities and will undoubtedly approve any or- 
ders on intrastate matters that they may submit to 
him. 

Chairman Daniels, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, told the State commissioners that the 
Government will continue to maintain close super- 
vision over the carriers after peace is formally de- 
clared, certainly over railroad finanees. The law 
creating the Railroad Administration provides that 
Federal control shall continue for a period of 
twenty-one months after the arrival of peace. 





SENATE CUTS AMOUNT OF REVENUE BILL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—The present dis- 
position of the Senate finance committee is to report 
a revenue bill designed to raise approximately 
$6,250,000,000 rather than $8,000,000,000. Unless 
Secretary McAdoo advises to the contrary, the bill 
will be reported as now arranged, no steps being 
taken to add consumption or retail sales taxes to 
make up the shrinkage of nearly $2,000,000,000 
from the bill as it passed the House. 

The measure is likely to be limited to a period 
of two years, some members of the committee favor- 
ing a one-year limitation on it operation. 





TERMINATION OF WAR CONTRACTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—A eireular deal- 
ing with the termination of contracts and orders 
in the public interest was issued last night by Maj. 
Gen, George W. Goethals, director of purchase, stor- 
age and traffic, with the authority of the War De- 
partment. It outlines the procedure to be followed 
by the various supply bureaus of the army in this 
connection, 

Whenever a contract or order expressly provides 
that it may be terminated in the public interest, 
termination may be effected only in accordance 
with such provisions unless it shall be in the public 
interest to terminate it in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this cireular, and the parties agree to 
do it. 

When a contract or order does not expressly pro- 
vide that it may be terminated in the public inter- 
est, the contractor, if the public interest so require, 
shall be requested to suspend work thereunder in 
whole or in part, and to supply promptly a report 
under oath giving in detail the following informa- 
tion as far as it is applicable: 

1. Raw materials on hand: Cost plus handling 
charges plus such portion of overhead as is directly 
applicable. 

2. Partly finished products on hand: Cost of raw 
material and labor plus such portion of overhead as is 
directly applicable, 

3. Finished products on hand: . Contract price less 


freight charges if the contract or order specifies deliv 
ery ata point other than the factory. 

4. Special facilities: Cost of facilities specially pro- 
vided and paid for by the contractor for the perform- 
ance of the contract, the necessity of which was con 
templated at the time the bargain was made and the 
cost of which was included in the contractor’s original 
estimate. From the cost of such facilities deduct their 
fair value at the time the contract or order is termi- 
nated and state such portions of the remainder as are 
represented by the ratio of the uncompleted portion to 
the whole contract or order. 

5. Commitments: The contractor’s commitments to 
suppliers, subcontractors and others for contributing 
materials or work to be determined as far as ap- 
plicable in the same manner as indicated in Para 
graphs 1, 2, 3 and 4 


If the contractor claims additional compensation 
by reason of any other item or items he may add 
such item or items, together with a detailed state- 
ment of the facts on which his claim is based. 
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Peace Conditions Dema 


At the same time that the public interest is demanding increased pro- 
duction of food crops from all available arable lands and the conservation of 
agricultural produce by eyery known means, opportunities for increasing the 
acreage of arable lands should be availed of wherever possible. Irrigation 
and dry farming are constantly bringing under subjection areas that hitherto 
have been thought valueless for agricultural purposes, and the development 
of methods and plants adapted to more rigorous climates has made possible 
the raising of some food crops in higher latitudes than had been deemed pos- 
sible. Drainage also has brought under cultivation immense areas within 
the regions already chiefly devoted to farming and stock raising. 

Exactly as dry farming and irrigation have brought under cultivation 
much of what used to be shown on the maps as the ‘‘ Great American Desert,’’ 
so blasting of stumps and extensive draining projects must transform cutover 
and swamp lands into habitations for man. This most important work 
should be undertaken without unnecessary delay, in order to help solve the 
problems of furnishing employment and homes for our returning soldiers 
and sailors. It is gratifying to know that preliminary surveys are already 
being made, mainly in the South, under Federal auspices. In the case of 
‘the cut-over lands it is doubtless practicable to devise means for their 
utilization without undue expense. 

The value of sheep for clearing land of shrubs and sprouts long has been 
known and utilized. Hence it is but natural that in sections of the country 
in which are immense areas of cut-over land steps should be taken for intro- 
ducing and enlarging the sheep industry. At Grand Rapids, Mich., lately at 
a meeting of the Western Michigan Development Bureau steps were taken for 
utilizing to a larger extent the cut-over lands of the Wolverine State as sheep 
ranges. Representatives of the United States Reclamation Service have 
been compiling data regarding the lands of this character available in north- 
ern Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, and a speaker from that bureau 
addressed the meeting referred to. 

It is highly probable that the raising of sheep on cut-over lands both 
north and south will be and should be but a preliminary step to the bringing 
of these lands wholly under subjection for general agricultural purposes. 
Generally speaking, the reclamation of large sections of cut-over lands has 
been looked upon by the general public as a private personal problem to be 
worked out by the owners of the lands. That view always has been erroneous, 
and just now indifference of that kind to a problem that is really national 
in its scope implies lack of public spirit. 

The meeting referred to was held with a view of discussing means of 
making these lands available for settlement by returning soldiers who have 
a taste for agriculture, and that is a phase of the problem that inevitably 
must be considered seriously by every community in the United States. Dur- 
ing the months and years that the boys are away in the public service the 
developments and adaptations for dispenging with their services on the farms 
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now under cultivation will be extraordinary, the advancements achieved per- 
haps exceeding those of any preceding decadé or score of years. During 
previous years, perhaps for a half-century, the improvements in agriculture 
have been in the direction of reducing the amount of manual labor by the 
substitution of machinery and machine power. The use of tractors and farm 
engines is just now vastly increasing, and the developments of these forms 
of power as a result of the war doubtless will redound largely to the benefit 
of agriculture at the close of the war; so that the bringing of more land 
under cultivation is the major problem confronting the nation. 

While there is a lot of thoughtless talk about after-war conditions, 
and while the problems to be solved at the close of the war doubtless are so 
serious as to demand the best thought of the nation, there is really nothing 
to discourage or depress a people determined to do its utmost to solve the 
problems and meet the demands that are sure to confront them. Unques- 
tionably the merchant marine of the United States will be developed to an 
immense extent, and while this will open a new field of employment for the 
adventurous youth of the United States it will also bring with it new oppor- 
tunities for commerce of every character. 


The international relations of the United States developed by the war 
and resulting from the adjustments enforced by it will react upon the domes- 
tic affairs of the country in such a manner as to leave hardly a person unaf- 
fected by the new conditions imposed. This will mean in general a redistri- 
bution of labor. Inasmuch also as the manufacturing of war materials has 
drawn labor largely from other industries, notably farming, much of this 
labor, having aceustomed itself to other work, will likely remain in it, and 
will as a result leave the bereft industries their own problems to solve, 


Viewed in its larger aspects, the after-war problem is more agricultural 
than it is commercial or industrial. Just as during the war the burden of 
feeding the world while contributing its share of fighting men has been im- 
posed upon the farmers of the nation, so after the war the owners of the 
soil must make the major contribution to the solution of the resulting prob 
lems. The fact that an enormous amount of*reclamation work will be neces- 
sary to bring new areas under cultivation has the advantage of affording 
labor for tens of thousands of the returning soldiers at places where, upon 
eompletion of their work of reclamation, they may find permanent homes and 
permanent occupation, 

Every community so situated as to be specially interested in reclamation 
work of any kind should begin to make plans for the work; and the public 
everywhere must accustom itself to consider in their larger aspects all prob- 
lems resulting from the war. An understanding of the war itself and the 
need of patriotie support of every kind has been reached only after weeks 
and months of consideration. So after the war problems demand the same 





careful, patriotic consideration at the hands of all good citizens, 








Tue Community Club at Alliance, Neb., thru the 
codperation of the Burlington Railway Co. has 


an editorial which really presents an original 








succeeded in getting the Government’s permission 
to build a large number of residences in that city, 
and plans are ready for the erection of more than 
twenty residences, When they are completed they 
will be taken over by employees of the Burling- 
ton Railway. 

* * * 

‘‘We po not like to knock, but this country is 
afflicted with too many ‘Me too’ statesmen, too 
many ‘Me too’ publicists, too many so called lead- 
ers of public thought whose only real idea is to 
kick in with the majority and make a noise like 
a leader. 


‘¢Any man who is a real, honest-to-God leader 
never hesitates to stand alone if the general pub- 
lic doesn’t see fit to follow him. If he be right 
they will ‘come to their milk’ after a while, but 
how many leaders do we see standing alone to- 
day? Then let us remember that all real leaders 
stand alone for a while at first, and, remembering 
that, how many of our so called leaders will stand 
the acid test? How many have stood alone and 
brought the people to them? 


‘¢We would like to see more men in Congress 
who really stood for something in their own 
names, who had some personality of their own, 
some idea of their own, who represented certain 
definite principles, and could be depended upon to 
stay with those principles, in spite of hell and 
high water. 


‘*To hear a congressman plead for himself that he 
has done everything that the President asked him 
to do, and that he is a loyal and patriotic Ameri- 
can, gives us that tired feeling thru and thru. 
Great God! there are nearly one hundred million 
loyal and patriotic Americans, and practically all 
of them would do whatever the President asked 
them to do as long as the President confined his 
asking to proper channels; but we want leaders of 
men in Congress, men whose individual think tanks 
would be an asset to the President and to the 
country, who, themselves, could formulate an idea 
of what ought to be done, not mere puppets to 
sing ‘Me too.’ 


‘ 


‘ Nor is the lack of essential qualities of leader- 
ship visible in Congress alone. The press of the 
country, as a whole, seems to have hopelessly fallen 
Into the ‘Me too’ attitude. Rarely do we read 





The Sugar Ration 


It somehow goes against the grain of the 
average American to have to submit to dom- 
ination and direction, yet Americans have set 
an example in self-denial for the sake of oth- 
ers that has not been equalled in the history 
of the world. A few persons are silly enough 
to attempt to dodge their duty with respect 
to food conservation; and, if the truth must 
be told, there is usually a way for such slack- 
ers to get by for a while at least without 
being caught. 

The wiser and more manly way to meet the 
situation is to meet it squarely, abide by 
every ruling of the Food Administration, and 
then some. It’s good discipline in self-con- 
trol—a discipline that most of us Americans 
are sadly in need of. Our doctors tell us that 
most Americans eat too much sugar, too 
much meat and too much concentrated foods 
of all kinds; that we would be better in health 
if we ate more coarse foods, such as oatmeal, 
cornmeal and the coarser cereals. Some of us 
get in such a state of health that, if we are 
to get any enjoyment out of life at all, we 
must obey the M. D.’s instructions and con- 
sume less of what is harmful and more that 
is beneficial. If we are wise, we obey. 

At present the householder is allowed three 
pounds of sugar a month for each member of 
his family; and some are so thoughtless (or 
is it thoughtful?) as to take the full allow- 
ance for all! the children, including the nurs- 
ing babe. Of course when they do that in- 
tentionally, with a view to permitting self- 
indulgence of the adults, all right-minded 
citizens know exactly where to place them in 
the scale of humanity. It is needless to pros- 
ecute them or to persecute them; the rest of 
us can deny ourselves a little more to make 
up for their greediness. 

Some persons of this class have been known 
to buy their limit of sugar for canning and 
other household uses in their home communi- 
ties and then buy from the mail order houses; 
and the disinclination of local food adminis- 
trators to stir up a mess permits such crea- 
tures to gloat in their greed. But just as 
“straws show which way the wind blows’’ so 
the conduct of a man when he is “put upon 
his honor” shows the kind of stuff inside his 
skin. After all, manliness is about the most 
inclusive term we have to apply to one an- 
other; and when our knowledge of a person 
precludes our terming him manly he is mor- 
ally bankrupt, even tho his attic is filled with 
sugar and his pantry with flour. 








thought, the prevalent idea of most effusions be- 
ing a play to whatever sentiment appears, for the 
moment, to be in the ascendency, with now and 
then an appeal to some prejudice for the purpose 
of gaining newspaper support from the adherents 
of that particular prejudice. ’’ 

THe Coos Bay (Ore.) Times tells of a great 
‘*Buttinsky Carnival’’ held to dispose of a goat 
donated by ‘‘J. A. Blatt’’ as a money raiser for 
the Red Cross, ‘‘Judge Soak-Em-All’’ was mas- 
ter of ceremonies and the home guards afforded 
the requisite police protection. Not only was the 
goat itself sold, but its milk was auctioned off, 
One man offered a dollar a gallon for the milk, but 
his offer was thrown in the discard because a 
woman doubled it. 

¥ # 4 

Euiis Parker Butler, of the ‘‘ Vigilantes,’’ in 
writing of what he terms the ‘‘ Peter-out Patriots’’ 
says, in part: ‘‘The peter-out patriot is noticed be- 
cause there are so few of him. He sticks up like 
a sore thumb. He is the woman who was going 
to let her automobile be used whenever needed 
for loyal work and who just can’t spare it now. 
He is the man who was eager to write for the 
Vigilantes until the novelty wore off. He is the 
child who gave up gum and candy to buy thrift 
stamps until he forgot. He is the man who ate 
rationally until he lost the novelty of it and then 
began stuffing his overextended belly again. He 
is the woman who planted her garden but stopped 
cultivating it when the sun grew hot. He is the 
man who shouts when the band goes by and never 
does another blessed thing to help win the war. 
The peter-out patriot is the curse of any country. 
He rushes in at all beginnings. He is the man who 
makes this loyal organization show a huge mem- 
bership that gradually peters out. He is the man 
who boosts his town’s subscription to the Liberty 
loan and then fails to pay his installments. He 
is the man with the mental and moral hookworm. 
His bump of grit is a hollow. His real love for 
his country is a pig’s love for a troughful. Even 
a pig will rush to the gate and grunt joyfully 
when its master appears, but it has a short mem 
ory.’’ Perhaps all of us are tempted to be ‘‘ peter- 
out patriots’’ at times; but if so Mr. Butler has 
told us how we look to the persistent patriot, and 
we should take renewed courage and determination. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Advertising Taken Out of the Rut and Made to Work—Impressions of a Genius at Publicity 
—Future Building of Homes for Workers—Notes on Army Life 


A young woman with whom I talked tonight 
was speculating on what she would do if a horrid 
fate made it necessary for her to earn a living in 
vaudeville. It was one of those ‘‘what if’’ con- 
versations that get started over nothing and con- 
tinue on the same general topic. ‘‘There would 
be only one thing for me to do,’’ she said with 
conviction. ‘‘I’d have a part where I’d wear 
six: different ballet costumes in rapid succession 
and just to fill in I’d say ‘tweedle dee dee’ to the 
leading man. ‘The dressmaker would make the 
costumes and the maid would hook me up, and 
all I’d have to do would be to remember my one 
line. I think maybe I could do that.’’ 

Having whiled away numerous evenings at 
vaudeville after the manner of the tired business 
man I have no doubt that she could. Some people 
seem to get paid in that profession for reasons 
as slender and as hard to find as those which oper- 
ate to keep newspaper men from starving to 
death. But there seems to be a host of specialties 
in this profession, and each has its own technique. 
No doubt it would be as hard for the slack wire 
artist to get by in a song and dance team as it 
would be for my young lady friend to get by with 
her ‘‘tweedle dee dee’’ act. And if the popular 
comedian were to develop a spavin on his famous 
smile he would be as completely ruined as a bar- 
tender in Kansas. But once in a while you meet 
up with a vaudevillian over the footlights who 
seems qualified to shine ‘n any line or specialty 
of the business. He is a comedian, a singer, a 
dancer, a pianist, a juggler, an actor and hek 
knows what else. And he does them all well. 
He may have a favorite specialty, but at a pinch 
he could give a whole evening’s entertainment and 
fill it full of variety, frolic and punch, 


Introducing a Versatile Lumberman 


There are lumbermen and lumbermen. Some 
have specialties in which no one can beat them, 
but for the rest of the business they haven’t any 
more kick than a bottle of dead catsup. And there 
are other lumbermen who also have specialties in 
which they can’t be beaten but who are nearly if 
not quite as efficient in all other departments of 
the business. 

A little time ago I called on one of the latter 
kind; a dealer whose specialties are advertising and 
house building service but who for fifty years has 
proved himself the master of every department of 
the business. In 1865 George A. Jewett walked 
into Des Moines looking for a job. He got one. 
Des Moines in those days was not known as ‘‘ The 
City of Certainties’’ as it is now. It was more 
or less of a straggling frontier village on the 
banks of the river that bears the same name. And 
that reminds me to warn those people whose rug- 
ged Anglo Saxon tongues insist on pronouncing 
things as they are spelled not to use their shock tac- 
tics on the word ‘‘Des Moines.’’ ‘Take a look 
at it. It’s French. It makes the people of Ar- 
kansas mad to mispronounce the name of their 
State, but it makes the people of Des Moines 
merely tired to mispronounce the name of their 
city. Sometimes it makes them hilarious. Call it 
‘*Duh Moin’’ with the second section rhyming 
with ‘‘coin’’ and the oldest inhabitant will accept 
it at face value. I don’t know when the city was 
founded. I think I did onee, but I’ve forgotten. 
It began, I believe, as a trading post and probably 
was an Army post with a garrison for protection 
against those mild native Americans whom we 
used to think so devilish in their fighting methods. 
But that was before we made first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the gentle Prussian. 

No matter how old Des Moines is, the fact re- 
mains that it has practically done its growing 
and assumed its present character during the fifty- 
three years that Mr. Jewett has lived in and been 
a part of it. His lumber yard is at the corner of 
Grand and West Ninth, an extremely valuable 
location quite near the retail section of the town. 
While the city isn’t as large as New York or 
London it is a good sized place for a prairie 
country. I think it claims to have well over 100,000 
people within its limits, and this does not count 
some thousands of people who have come in be- 
cause of the big Army camp. Some of these new 
arrivals may and doubtless will stay and be- 
come a permanent part of the city. Others will 
leave when the soldiers in whom they are in- 
terested leave. 


An Original Advertiser 


While Mr. Jewett is a well known and highly 
successful retailer it is as an advertiser that he 








is best known. His advertising has been large in 
quantity and unique in quality. In fact, I don’t 
remember seeing any other display advertising 
either of lumber or of any other kinds of mer- 
chandise that quite resembles Mr. Jewett’s pub- 
licity. I think it is familiar to most of the read- 
ers of the Realm, for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has reproduced a number of his ads. Since Mr. 
Jewett’s service is highly personal and is any- 
thing but the cut and dried and canned variety 
that so often represents a lumberman’s first efforts 
along this line he decided that his advertising 
ought to be personal. So every ad carries his 
picture and a facsimile of his signature. Then he 
considers that since he is prepared to give people 
valuable information about building when they 
come to his office he ought to indicate this and 
to give them a sample in his advertising. So he 
has run a long series of building hints and sug- 
gestions. He is prepared to furnish house plans. 
And this, too, is reflected in his advertising in the 
form of pictures and floor plans of houses. He 
has published scores of these plans. He believes in 
handling nationally advertised goods, both be- 
cause the advertising guarantees the quality and 
because it is easier to sell goods that are known 
to customers. So nearly every ad features some one 
or more of these lines. Finally, he considers that 
a man can’t be a good customer or a good dealer 
either unless he is a good citizen and a 100 per- 











‘And he does them all well’ 


cent, patriot, so he carries the Government propa- 
ganda in his ads. Since we entered the war he 
has not put out a single ad without patriotic stuff 
in it; usually an argument or exhortation to invest 
in Government securities, 

It is easy to see that advertising devised in 
this manner would have a definite flavor all its own. 
There are other good yards and good advertisers in 
Des Moines, but it is no slam at them to say that 
the ordinary person who is much interested in 
making a living at his own job and who knows 
little or nothing about lumber and house build- 
ing except what he learns from the ads in the 
Des Moines papers thinks immediately of George 
A. Jewett when the subject is raised. Mr. Jewett 
knows of a good many people who hope to build 
at some time in the future who are keeping scrap- 
books of his ads. They read over the building ad- 
vice and study the various plans presented. And 
in this way they hope and expect when they do 
build to be informed on a good many vital points 
about which most builders are ignorant. 


Getting Publicity Shrewdly 


Last winter the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN made an 
enlarged copy of one of the Jewett ads and added 
this caption: ‘*The Man Back of This Advertise- 
ment Reads the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.’’ <A good 
many readers who visited the convention last 
winter will remember having seen it. The pub- 
lisher sent it to Mr. Jewett later on, and when 
I called on him I found it framed and hanging 
above his desk. He immediately told me a story 
about it. . 

“‘T’ve just gotten back from California,’’ he 
remarked. ‘‘I went partly for a vacation and 
partly to attend the big advertising convention. 
When I got this enlarged copy of the ad I felt 
pretty proud of it and showed it to a good many 
of the boys at the Ad Club, They liked it and 
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advised me to take it out to the convention. I 
was elected delegate from the Des Moines club, 
so when I decided to go I did take the poster 
along. Well, I found I was going to have a good 
deal of difficulty getting it displayed. Another 
man and I happened to call at the same time 
on the man who had the display in charge. He 
was courteous, but he told us the display entries 
had been stopped two weeks before. The other 
man remarked that in that case there was nothing 
to be done, and he left. I thought I had carried 
that ad for a couple of thousand miles and I 
wasn’t going to give up without at least one more 
trial. You know I have made quite a study of 
genealogy. I am head of the Jewett family in 
America, and we are such a numerous family, 
counting all the collateral lines, that there is hard- 
ly a town in the United States where I don’t have 
relatives. I recognized this man’s name as being 
the same as one of my colonial ancestors. So I 
asked him if he were descended from such and such 
a man who lived in such and such a town in Massa- 
chusetts in 1628. He looked surprised and said 
he was. We got to talking about others of his 
ancestors and where my family branched off from 
his and had a good visit. 

‘Pretty soon he asked if he might see the ad- 
vertisement I had brought with me, so of course 
I unrolled it. He liked it and looked at it a 
long time. ‘I’m not supposed to let any more in,’ 
he said, ‘but this is a good one, and I think the 
delegates would want to see it. So I’ll make an 
exception of it. You let me take it and I’!l see 
to having it mounted and displayed.’ So I let 
him take it and he had it framed and displayed 
on an easel. The card of explanation on it had 
the information that it was an advertisement of 
a lumber company that had appeared originally 
in a Des Moines paper and that had been enlarged 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of Chicago. It 
seemed to me to attract a good deal of attention. 

‘“When I got home and made my report of the 
convention to the club I told the boys the local 
ad club ought to bring itself to the attention 
of the public more than it did. I suggested that 
we get space for a display at the State fair. Peo- 
ple from all over the State are there, and it 
would be a good chance to show them what we are 
trying to do. It would be interesting in itself, 
and it would serve to convince people that we are 
basing our advertising campaigns on considera- 
tions of public welfare. So they agreed, and we 
got space in one of the buildings.’’ 


Thrift and Profitable Generosity 


One of the ads that Mr. Jewett showed in this 
display has his picture, but this time it is in a 
new form. A cartoonist has put a trench helmet 
on his head and has added a monitory finger point- 
ing straight at the reader. This ad is given over 
entirely to the business of selling Government 
securities. As was said before, every one of his 
ads boosts some governmental or relief cause. He 
has preached thrift systematically. Some mer- 
chants, tho I don’t think there are many lumber- 
men among them, are afraid of this subject. They 
either fail to distinguish between thrift and miser- 
liness or they are afraid that their customers will 
not. So they stay away from the subject of sav- 
ing. If they preach saving, so they seem to think, 
people will quit buying lumber. They will get 
along with what they have; and then where will 
the lumber business be? This is a short sighted 
position to take. It is well known that thrift 
is not miserliness. It is intelligent discrimination. 
A thrifty person takes thought to determine which 
among the multitudes of things he might buy with 
his limited amount of cash will bring him the most 
lasting satisfaction. 

We are entirely willing to have our products 
measured in this way with any or all other goods. 
Our best sales are made to thrifty persons. If 
any one has reason from a business point of view 
to encourage intelligent thrift it is the lumber 
dealer, 

A few days ago I took a whole covey of little 
girls riding. ‘‘When the war’s over,’’ one little 
black haired youngster said to me, ‘‘maybe we’ll 
get a car. We children are going to give papa 
all our war savings stamp money and our Lib- 
erty bonds, and he’ll buy a ear.’’ The little 
girl’s father owns his home and, as the readers of 
this department know, the Realm has no chronic 
quarrel with automobiles. They have come to be 
a part of American life and serve highly useful 
purposes. But this little incident led me to wonder 
if the enforced thrift of war times has really 
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struck in a reasonable way. It may be that when 
this appears in print the conditions over seas will 
have changed. Just now we are told that we must 
expect at least another year of fighting. If the 
war continues that long or longer a thrift such as 
we don’t dream of now may be so ground into 
us as to become a part of the bone and tissue of 
our natures. But if the war were to end now no 
one would have felt its pinch in any such way as 
Europeans have felt it. We may guess that the 
real effect will lie somewhere between the two ex- 
tremes. A person wonders what will be the effect 
on those persons who before the war were unable 
to save anything but who, under the pressure of 
patriotism, did manage to save something to in- 
vest in Government securities. Will they feel a 
return of the old careless habits of expenditure so 
that their war savings will burn holes in their 
pockets? Or will they have become so trained and 
educated that they ll make a wise use of their sav- 
ings? 
Planning Publicity Intelligently 


This is something to think about and to plan 
for. It is something to have in mind while plan- 
ning the yard’s advertising. It seems to me that 
Mr. Jewett is planning and building most wisely. 
He is educating the people who read his advertise- 
ments in principles of intelligent discrimination. 
The owning of homes has been coupled with, if it 
is not synonymous with, the best kind of thrift. 
Mr. Jewett preaches this kind of thrift. He says 
that owning Government securities will make for 
a better and more self respecting citizenship. He 
adds that better citizenship demands better homes. 
This is true enough. It is not a piece of ready 
made sophistry such as the war has developed in 
such huge quantities. ‘‘Buy Bunkum’s Anti-Fat 
and Help Win the War,’’ or similar absurdities 
have stared at us from the advertising columns 
until we are thoroly sick of Bunkum and all his 
works and pomps. But in the case of home owning 
what could be a more logical sequence? The 
shiftless person who does not plan his expenditures 
may get hold of considerable money in the course 
of the year. It goes as fast as it comes. And 
when the year ends he has little or nothing to show 
for it except that he is alive. This proves he has 
been fed and that he has been sheltered sufficiently 
to prevent his freezing to death. But a man who 
is truly thrifty will care how he looks and what 
kind of a home he lives in. His good citizenship 
takes this tangible form. He realizes the value 
of a home and that it ranks above the swarm of 
momentarily pleasing things that the thoughtless 
man falls for. 

There never was a better time in which to edu- 
cate people in the principles of thrift. Present 
conditions make saving imperative. No matter 
how violently opposed to saving a person may be 
by nature, the fact remains that he must prac- 
tice economy to an extent. Once started on his 
enforced education he finds it isn’t such a horrible 
thing as he had supposed. This is the beginnning 
of wisdom. And the dealer who, like Mr. Jewett, 
takes advantage of the situation to educate these 
beginners in. wisdom to an advanced state of 
true thrift is doing well not only for himself and 
his business but also for the country. We are 
learning in a novel way the tremendous latent 
power there is in our country. We are finding that 




















‘Seized upon it with gratifying alacrity” 


the raising of huge armies and huge sums of money 
is not only possible but comparatively easy, once 
the attention of the country is centered on the 
things necessary to be done and the will of the 
country is aroused to do them. This should en- 
courage us to work for better homes and more home 
owners. We don’t insist that these things are of 
such immediate importance that they should take 
precedence over everything except the raising of 
armies and of money. We have a saner idea of 
proportions than that. But they do have an im- 
portance that will and must be recognized, once 
this present emergency is past. Just as winter 
is the time to advertise houses that will not be built 
before summer so is war time the time to educate 
people in the good citizenship of thrift and home 
owning even tho the homes can not be built until 
the return of peace. 


Building Homes for Workers 


‘‘Trade is much better this year than last,’’ 
Mr. Jewett said. ‘‘One reason for this is that in 
1917 the cantonment was in process of building. 
For four months we couldn’t get any carpenters. 
They were all working on the buildings out at 
Camp Dodge. But there has been a real increase 
in the amount of building done. One of our con- 
tractors told us along in August that up to that 
time he had built fifty-five buildings, most of 
them dwelling houses. These houses were nearly 
all cottages that are being built by working men. 
I encourage this type of building, both because it 
helps to swell the volume of our sales and because 
I believe it is the wise thing for the working men 
to do. They are getting big wages now. Probably 
never before in the history of the country have 
wages been so high ag they are now. It is true 
that living costs more than it ever did before, but 
I feel pretty sure from my observations that the 
margin of savings that can be made now without 
cramping the families unduly is greater than it 
ever has been before. There is little or no likeli- 
hood that the price of building materials will 
go down after the war, at least not for some years. 
There will be too many 





Came to Does Moines Aug. 18, 1865 


uses for lumber both in 








this country and in the 





A Serial 
for Home 


Builders 


In traveling from the Atlantic to: 
the Pacific it’s the same old story 
of loving sacrifice, devotion to our 
country, saving and thrift, to help’ 
win the war. 


HAVE JUST returned from the 
Pacific Coast, where I was attend- 

ing the —— - — 

Lary vertising lubs 0 e 
First wor) if and I was wonder- 
Win the War, | fully pleased with the en- 
‘ thusiasm of all the dele- 

Then What | gates. The sentiment was 
? | We Mast Win the War 
- ‘The spirit of loyalty 
and devotion, and the' willingnegs to do every- 


thing possible to assist the Goverument was 
everywhere. ,The war must be won. 
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A Good Home Need Not Be 
Expensive 
ERE is a splendid plan of an inex- 


pensive home. It has many mod-, 
ern improvements, and is easily built. 


It Is Built of Wood, of Course 


Yellow Pine frame work, 
California Redwood Sid- | 
ing, Washington Red Ce- 


Oak flooring 1s fine for this 
and it has not advanced 
much as other woods. It ts 
We have a 
fine assortment of this 
splendid flooring in both the, 
thick and the thin, and all grades, and in 
fing eondition. It gives your home toneg to 
have Oak Flooring. For finish 


Use Arkansas Soft Pine 


This beautiful wood can be finished in {Jmita. 
tlon. of more expensive hardwoods by use of 


ROGERS Penetrating Stains 


Let us ‘help you to a Real Home. 





export trade to make for 
low prices. The cost of 
labor may go down, but 
if the carpenters will 
work for less all other 
workingmen will work for 
less. This is the point. 
Wages are high now, and 
we don’t know what they 
will be after the war. If 
aman gets his home now 
he will have it. He’ll 
have that much to the 
good, and most of them 
can get it now without 
cramping themselves or 
their families. 

‘*T expect this class of 
trade to keep business 
up to a pretty fair level. 
Working men are han- 
dling more money now 
than ever before. While 
there is this war-time sit- 
uation that is always crit- 
ical from the point of 
view of public finance the 
fact remains that in a 
real sense the laboring 
men of the United States 
are prosperous. The same 


























“‘The Man Back of This Advertisement Read the AMERIOAN LUMBERMAN’” 


thing .has been observed 
in England, And while 


the laboring man has money he will spend part 
of it. And if he doesn’t build houses that will 
be at least partly our fault. At a little meeting 
here in Des Moines one of the men made a speech 
in which he said that after the fall trade was 
cleaned up he believed one yard could handle all 
the lumber business for the city of Des Moines 
and then not have so very much to do. I don’t 
believe that. I believe the lumber business will 
get its full share of prosperity. It may well be 
that trade will fall below the maximum of those 
years before we declared war—that is to be ex- 
pected—but I am confident that the dealer who 
does not prepare for a fairly good trade, unless he 
is situated in a peculiar way, is making a mistake. 
The man who argues that since we are deep in war 
all business must stop is not thinking very care- 
fully or seeing very deeply. He is as short sighted 
as the man who insists on business as usual,’’ 


The Influence of a Trade Journal 


Mr. Jewett believes strongly in associations and 
in trade journals. He belongs to various associa- 
tions and spends a good deal of time every winter 
attending conventions. I think he is a member 
of the National retail association; at least he at- 
tends all the regular and most of the called meet- 
ings. On the table near his desk I saw copies 
of several of the lumber journals and he told me 
he had just put a marked copy of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN out for one of the men to read, This 
is a practice he follows regularly. He goes thru 
all the journals and picks out the articles that 
he considers of special value and puts them out for 
the force to read. This is part of their duty as 
much as is the posting of the books. 

This is an idea that has much to commend it. 
It’s a little hard to know just how to talk about 
this matter; for I know that the preacher who 
scolds his congregation from the pulpit because 
they don’t come to church doesn’t make a notice- 
able hit. Obviously the people who deserve the 
calling down are not present to get it; and those 
who are present sit there in a spiritless, oppressed 
mood and apparently wonder why they came. So 
we have no desire to repeat this tactical mistake. 
We reckon that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN gets 
its share of reading. In fact, except that we are 
so modest we could tell of a good many flattering 
testimonials. But it is possible that not every copy 
of the paper is as useful as it might be if the 
manager would take the pains to see to it that 
the men read the articles that happen to be of 
special value to them. There is an odd slant 
to this matter. If the boss feels obligated to pick 
out the articles that will be of special value to 
the men he is likely to find a good many of value 
to himself that he would have overlooked had he 
not been making this search. The Greatest Journal 
wants to be as useful as possible. So we are eager 
not only to keep the quality high but also to en- 
courage the full utilization of the copies after 
they are in the hands of the subscribers. 


Characteristics of an Army Camp 


Des Moines looks a bit warlike these days and 
so is in keeping with our new material occupation 
and habit of thinking. We’ve been at war a 
considerable while now and the casualty lists are 
coming in with names of boys we knew among those 
who have paid the full measure of devotion. And 
yet for the people who stay at home and who as 
yet are not in person closely touched by the grim 
march of events the whole thing seems strange 
and unreal. We can remember the time when to see 
an Army uniform on the streets was an unusual 
event. Now we see them by thousands; not only 
the khaki of American fighters but the uniforms 
of our British and French allies. Camp Dodge is 
only a few miles out of Des Moines and soldiers 
on leave come there to spend their hours of leisure. 
They are fine looking boys; as fit as fiddles. In 
the camp are some ‘‘ebony yanks’’ whose ancestors 
lived under the equator in those days before the 
cupidity of the white man led to their enslavement. 
Theso dusky soldiers seem to take to the military 
life quite readily. Last winter I overheard a 
couple of them talking in the interurban station 
as they waited for the. Camp Dodge car, and one 
of them was telling the other that he bet he’d 
like a battle after he got into it. 

A couple of brothers of Anglo Saxon descent 
are in the army. The elder happens to be a 
private while the younger is a first lieutenant. 
They both got leave to go home at the same 
time, and after arriving the elder in a solemn and 
conscientious way proceeded to kick the younger. 
He explained that he had often wanted to kick 
an officer but that the regulations did not en- 
courage privates in such activities; so he had been 
compelled to wait a favorable opportunity, and now 
that it had come he had seized upon it with grat- 
ified alacrity. 

While the boys can’t be expected to revel in 
discipline, especially since prompt and complete 
obedience is not one of the notable characteristics 
of Americans, yet they respond to it splendidly and 
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respect the officers who are worthy of respect. They 
are civil to the rest and obey their orders; for they 
recognize that it is the authority of Uncle Sam 
invested in the man and nothing personal in the 
man himself to which they are rendering obedience. 
Military discipline at its best is an admirable thing 
and does much for character building. How does 
it do this? ‘‘By a rule,’’ to quote a passage 
from Amiel’s Journal dealing with another mat- 
ter, ‘‘which is impersonal, invariable and firm; in 
other words, by law which forms man for liberty, 
while arbitrary decree only leads to rebellion and 
attempts at emancipation,’’ 


Impressions of a State Capital 


Des Moines as the capital of the State is in a 
sense the successor to Iowa City, of which we have 
written recently. The capitol grounds are being 


extended after a rather bitter fight in which State 
and city pride on the one hand struggled with the 
conviction of a considerable part of the common- 
wealth that such an expenditure would not bring 
in an adequate return. Our old friend Charles 
Webster is up on Capitol Hill these days in a double 
capacity. He is fuel administrator for Iowa and 
is also one of the State’s railroad commissioners. 
Perhaps, tho, he has resigned the administrator- 
ship. He has wanted to. I believe this article will 
get into print about election time. Mr. Webster 
comes up for election as railroad commissioner. 
As fuel administrator he put over a campaign that 
was unique. Iowa is supposed to be a prairie 
State and yet Mr. Webster got 50,000 farmers to 
agree to cut wood to help lighten the demand for 


coal this winter. That is going some for a State’ 


in the ‘‘treeless plains’’ of the eastern imagina- 


tion. The Greatest Journal carried a front page 
story about this campaign last summer. 

Not long ago I ran across another jolt to the 
‘*treeless plains’’ theory. It was a Government in- 
spector of white pine. He was searching for trees 
infected with blister. All the white pine trees in 
the State, or practically all of them, have been 
shipped in and set out. The Government is eager 
to prevent the spread of the disease across the 
State to the big forests farther west. There have 
been hundreds of thousands of white pine trees set 
out in Iowa. Another jolt to the ‘‘ treeless plains’’ 
theory is the quantity of fine walnut that is being 
bought in the State by the Government to be used 
presumably for gun stocks. The inspector whom 
I mentioned told me he was staggered at seeing 
the shipments that were going out of some of the 
little Iowa towns. 





HOW A LUMBER RETAILER FIGURES COSTS 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has never seen more 
succinetly stated the reasons why retail lumber- 
men should keep accurate cost records than in a 
communication recently received from a dealer. 
‘*T have kept cost records for years,’’ said the 
writer, ‘‘and feel that I know reasonably well now 
whether I am making a profit, trading dollars, or 
making a present to some close buyer.’’ This 
dealer, J. M. Allen, of Eureka, Ill., keeps his cost 
records under four general heads, as follows: Lum- 
her, coal, plaster and lime, and tile and brick. He 
explains that because percentages of the several 
items named vary so greatly in different years, the 
volume of annual sales in any department of course 
following no set rule, it is hard to lay down any 
fixed basis for changes in cost because of variation 
in wages. As an illustration he cites the varying 
rates of cost for lumber during the last seven years, 
as follows: 17.5 percent, 20.2 percent, 17.6 percent, 
24.2 percent, 23 percent, 20.8 percent and 21.8 per 
cent. How these figures were arrived at is ex 
plained in his communication, which follows: 

Several weeks ago a widow came into my office and 
handed me plans and specifications for a house, telling 
me to deliver the material necessary to build it, and 
when done to send her a bill for the entire amount, 
She asked no questions as to price, and had [ told her 


it would have been as Greek, for she did not know 
whether a piece of lumber that happened to be near 
was a parting stop or an &x8, nor which took the 
higher price per lineal foot. 

The same day an old farmer, owner of a quarter sec 
tion of land, who was so close that he saves his figur 
ing until winter so he can do it with a sharp stick 
on the snow and save lead pencils, wanted to know 
what it would cost him to build a machine shed, I 
had been getting ready for such occasions, so all I had 
to do was to take some cost items, made out in per- 
centages, add them to the price f. 0. b. my station, 
and name my figures. 

As I worked this out it is remarkable how many 
persons and factors other than myself rose up like 
ghosts at a dance and demanded attention. In the 
first place, I remembered that before I had ventured 
into this business I had sat down, estimated the 
amount of money it would take to handle it, and de- 
cided that I should have out of it not only the same 
return that the money would yield if invested in a 
good farm mortgage but something more, because of 
the element of risk in a business venture that does 
not exist in a farm mortgage investment. Placing the 
return from a farm loan at 5 percent, it seemed only 
fair to require than the business yield 6 percent as a 
first return on the investment. As the stock would 
turn over more than once each year, and as this 
turnover varies from year to year, it was necessary to 
strike an average, and this average was later found 
to necessitate adding 84% percent to the f. 0. b. sta- 
tion cost of material in order to make a net return 
of 6 percent a year. 

But when material was delivered to the switch by 


the railroad company it was necessary not only to 
transport it from there to the yard but later to the 
consumer, This requires men and horses, and cost 
records showed that they needed 7 percent for their 
share. Therefore in figuring the two jobs cited at the 
beginning, whether the required material was in stock 
or had to be ordered, provision had to be made for 
this expense. 

Then there had to be taken into account the school, 
State, county and town taxes, telephone, light, insur 
ance, postage, bookkeeper’s salary etc., these various 
items of overhead totaling 5 percent. 

Being a married man with a family | was under the 
necessity of supporting that family or facing the 
courts. Naturally choosing the former alternative, I 
added for their suitable feeding, clothing, housing and 
educating 5 percent of the cost price, tho it has some 
times also required the interest yield to accomplish 
these objects. 

Depreciation amounted to less than 1 percent. I 
now had all the various items of cost included, and 
found that I must ask 21 percent above the f. o. b. 
station price if I wanted to finish the year worth 
as much as I was at the beginning. ‘ 

I accordingly did this, sent the widow a bill and 
she was satisfied. I gave the old farmer a price on 
the same basis, and during the ensuing week received 
telephone message from most of his neighbors asking 
why I did not go over and join the German army, 
as I would make a nice Hlun. I was mighty glad the 
farmer did not ask me for a price on brick, for | would 
have had to add 28 percent on that material. I did 
afterward sell him some cement at a gross profit of 
28 cents a barrel, which left me no velvet on. the 
sale. 





RETAILERS PRESENT VIEWS ON SIDE LINES 


The discussion of side lines in recent issues of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has aroused interest among 
dealers in all parts of the country. Numerous let- 
ters have been received from retailers, relating their 
experiences, favorable or otherwise, in handling 
various commodities, most of them being more or 
less closely related to the lumber business or at 
least falling into the general classification of build- 
ing materials, altho a few dealers have taken on 
lines entirely foreign, usually for special reasons 
that do not apply to the trade in general. Follow- 
ing up the communications and comments upon the 
subject that have already been published there are 
presented herewith the experiences and opinions of 
a number of representative dealers. 

Few retailers are better known for progressive 
merchandising methods and original and forceful 
advertising than George A. Jewett, head of the 
Jewett Lumber Co., of Des Moines, Iowa. For the 
last twelve years this concern has sold everything 
necessary to construct a house, Mr. Jewett coining 
the expressive slogan ‘‘ Everything From the Foun- 
dation to the Chimney Top.’’ He estimates that 
about one-fourth of the company’s sales are from 
side lines, a very remarkable showing. His letter 
follows in part: 

We have a splendid cement trade, also in lime and 
plaster, and conduct a small hardware store, in which 
are carried builders’ hardware, paint, varnish and 
glass. We have built up a very satisfactory trade in 
these lines; in fact, I believe we have as good a paint 
trade as any concern in town. We have advertised it 
persistently in all our publicity. We are not, however, 
trying to work into general hardware, confining our- 
selves to materials needed to build houses. 

We, of course, carry a full line of roofing paper and 
such goods. We do not keep on hand large stocks of 
brick or sand, but have arrangements whereby we get 
these materials from the brick manufacturers and the 
sand company. 

We have persistently advertised that a man can 
come into our office and make all purchases needed to 
build a home, and have only the one concern to deal 
with. His nails and hardware can go out in the same 
load with his lumber ; his plaster in the same load with 
his lath and lath nails. About 25 percent of our total 
sales are from-side lines, and some years it will run 
even higher. 

The Hawkeye Lumber Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
thinks that lumber dealers should go slowly in the 
matter of adding side lines at this time, arguing 
that practically all other lines present about as 
many difficulties and are in much the same condi- 
tion as the lumber business, tho the lumberman does 
not know of the troubles of the other lines. This 
concern has long handled such items as wall board, 


roofing and asphalt shingles, but has discontinued 
one or two items of building material formerly car- 
ried, It operates a large and well equipped plan- 
ing mill and for a long time has been making boxes, 
both knocked down and in shooks, for local ship- 
ping concerns, and lately has been making hog feed- 
ers, in knocked down form, for certain live stock 
remedy manufacturers. The company has for the 
last three or four years handled motor trucks, but 
no longer as a side line, altho it did so at first. 
This line is now handled as a separate business, un- 
der an entirely different name. The concern took 
on the selling of trucks in the first place only be 
sause two of its members were graduate mechanical 
engineers, with considerable practical experience 
in this line. 

The Montana Lumber Co., Lewistown, Mont., 
is a heavy dealer in hardware and in farm imple 
ments, but rather as separate lines of business than 
as side lines, maintaining complete hardware stores 
at most of the points where it has yards. It finds 
that the implement and hardware branches of its 
business require as much capital as does the lumber 
end. This concern does not advise any single lum 
ber yard, unless operating a large business, or in 
fact any lumber firm or dealer, to enter these lines 
unless prepared to do so on a large scale, with 
plenty of funds available, as the investment tied up 
in book accounts, stock and proper equipment is 
very heavy and a large volume of business must be 
done before adequate returns can be realized. It 
sums up this phase by saying ‘‘ The perplexities are 
many and the profit will not compare with the clean, 
straight lumber or building material business. ’’ 

This concern handles a general line of building 
materials, including, besides lumber, such items as 
cement, lime and brick. It handles coal at many of 
its yards, but does not regard it as a desirable line 
at this time, because of Government restrictions 
and price fixing. However, being equipped to han- 
dle this essential commodity it has continued to do 
so from motives of patriotism rather than of profit. 
This line has not proved profitable except at points 
where the company had a large volume of business, 
having never paid at its country yards. 

Another Montana concern, the Boorman Lumber 
Co., situated at Great Falls, contributes an inter- 
esting discussion of the side lines proposition, as 
follows: 


We handle prepared roofing, cement, metal cornice, 
tin, barn door track, wall board, metal lath and baling 


ties. With exception of the last item, which, of course, 
is a side line, | do not think these cammodities should 
be considered as substitutes, but as building accessories. 
This statement may require modification as regards 
metal lath, which is largely used on the outside of 
buildings as sub-foundation for adamant cement applied 
in place of siding. Where so used it, of course, is a 
substitute, and not a very good one at that. While 
stucco and adamant cement may be used with a degree 
of success in California and other parts of the country 
where variations of heat and cold are not extreme, 
where there are such variations the adamant cement is 
not a success and in many cases owners are tearing it 
off and going back to reliable wood siding, where a good 
job is required, Only a few years ago cement was con 
sidered a rival of and a substitute for lumber; but 
now the most progressive lumbermen do not view it as 
a substitute, because cement if properly used makes a 
permanent investment and we should get away from 
this temporary construction, realizing that the word 
‘temporary’ is the most expensive word ever coined. 

Wall board in a way is a substitute, but it is made 
from wood and can well be recommended for certain 
kinds of construction, All prepared roofing is certainly 
a substitute for the genuine shingled roof, yet the expe 
rienced material man must acknowledge that certain 
flat roofs are not adapted to the use of shingles, and 
the prepared roofing can be used as a substitute altho 
it is not a permanent roofing. 

The unfortunate feature, as we view it, is that there 
are too few dealers who are informed upon the uses 
as well as the abuses of various kinds and makes of 
material. If the lumberman will place himself in a 
position to be considered as authority he can give 
reliable advice to persons contemplating the use of 
any kind of building material. 

While it would be difficult to say at this time just 
what proportion of our sales consists of socalled substi 
tutes I am satisfied that there is more money spent for 
prepared roofing than there is for shingles, and for 
wall board than there is for ceiling. 


In addition to a regular line of lumber the Rog 
ers-Templeton Lumber Co., of Great Falls, Mont., 
carries builder’s hardware and uails, paints, 
barbed wire, woven wire fencing and steel gates, 
and finds these very satisfactory side lines, 

A retailer situated in northwestern New York 
writes that the following side lines furnish the per- 
centages of his total sales that are stated after 
each: Cement, 3 percent; patent plaster, 4 per- 
cent; plaster board, 1% percent; roofing and build 
ing papers, 2 percent; Beaver board, 1 percent. In 
his opinion every dealer should carry at least these 
lines, all of which, in his experience, are feeders for 
regular business. They all have proved profitable 
for him, and he says that he would not dare to run 
his yard without them. This retailer also says: 

I believe a small line of hardware would be a good 
thing for a dealer to aid. Of course, I mean only light 


shelf stuff. A line of firewood should pay handsomely 
just now, if obtainable without too much trouble within 
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a radius of 100 miles from the dealer’s location.- To 
my mind, however, the best side line a man can take 
hold of today is the new Fordson tractor, if the yard is 
situated in a farming country. The agencies, of course, 
are hard to get, but I know would pay big dividends on 
the investment. 





WOOD SILOS ARE BIG SELLERS 


In connection with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
investigation of the subject of side lines and spe- 
cialties that retailers might profitably handle some 
interesting facts regarding the wide field that ex- 
ists for exploiting wood silos have developed. A 


southern Wisconsin retailer writes that silos are his 
best paying specialty. Continuing, he says: 

Our experience in handling silos covers a period of 
five years, and after a careful comparison of the sev- 
eral fixtures and silos on the market we decided that 
the one best proposition for lumber dealers is the 
Tecktonius. It is easy to sell, gives the farmer the 
greatest satisfaction and makes the biggest profit for 
the dealer, which is a combination of features that 
we all look for in taking on a new specialty. We 
have sold ninety of these silos during the last two 
years and have ninety satisfied customers. 


Testimony to the same effect is offered by the 
Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co., of Grand Rapids, Wis., 


which has sold to date 125 Tecktonius silos, at a 
profit of 3314 percent. Apart from the excellent 
profit it finds an added advantage in the fact that 
its silo business keeps it in touch with the progres- 
sive farmers of the community. This concern adds 
that its records show that Neponset wall board 
and Curtis woodwork also are profitable specialties. 

The Prescott Lumber Co., Prescott, Wis., con- 
siders silos, steel fence posts and mixed paints its 
best selling and most profitable specialties. Like 
the other concerns quoted, it handles Tecktonius 
silos, with excellent satisfaction to all concerned. 





PENDING REVENUE MEASURE EXAMINED 


Association Secretary in Preliminary Brief Explains Significance to Lumber Industry of Two Methods of 
Determining Invested Capital—Judicial Points and Precedents Discussed 


Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has 
issued a preliminary brief on the revenue bill now 
under consideration, announcing that its purpose 
is to assist Counsel L. C. Boyle in the formulation 
of the final brief. Its more important original fea- 
ture is the presentation of statistical information 
as to what actually is meant to the lumber industry 
by the difference between the two methods of deter- 
mining invested capital. 

The brief begins by pointing out that, according 
to the House of Representatives draft, in deter- 
mining operative profits property consumed may be 
deducted at the fair market price or value as of 
March 1, 1913, in case the property is acquired 
before that date. In other words, it is not neces- 
sary to take into current profits the profit which had 
already accrued prior to the date mentioned, in 
accretion of timber values. 

However, when it comes to defining invested 
capital the original bill provides that it shall not 
include ‘‘the increase in the value of any asset 
above the original cost until such increase is actu- 
ally realized by sale.’’ 

This definition bears harder upon the lumber 
industry than on any other manufacturing enter- 
prise, because of the fact that its stores of raw 
material or timber must be purchased and held to 
provide for many future years of operation. On 
this matter the brief gives some interesting sta- 
tistics, as follows: 


Were such to be the provision of the law it would 
mean, in the case of a typical lumber manufactur- 
ing enterprise, that the same part of the capital in- 
vested which, in Sec. 201, is expressed in terms of 
dollars, as the “fair market value as of March 1, 
1913,” is, in Sec. 326, expressed, in terms of dollars, as 
“original cost.” But in the lumber industry alone the 
difference between “original cost’ and ‘fair market 
value” is not less than a billion and a half dollars. 

Timber Acquired Prior to March 1, 1913. Approxi- 
mately 81 percent of the Louisiana pine mills in 1913 
had been carrying the bulk of their standing timber for 
more than ten years and 86 percent of the larger mills, 
including those cutting more than ten million feet 
per year. Similarly 76 percent of the Louisiana 
cypress mills operating in 1913 had carried the bulk 
of their timber at least ten years and about 62 percent 
of the larger hardwood mills. 

During the period from 1882' to 1910 the average 
time between transfer of identical representative south- 
ern pine lands was thirteen years, as against fifteen 
years for the lake States. Less complete data for the 
Pacific Northwest show an average holding time of six- 
teen years; but after 1900 the average period was 
much less. 

There have been, since 1897, relatively few transfers 
of lake States stumpage. Nearly all of it therefore 
has been held over twenty years. 

Consolidated tracts for present operations in the 
Pacific Northwest were generally blocked out between 
1900 and 1905. Between 1903 and 1908 there was a 
general movement in the South to acquire timber for 
operating purposes, in anticipation of a shortage of 
timber. Much of the timber holding on the Pacific 
Northwest and some in the South dates back to the 
"70s and ’80s. 

In western Washington, in 1913, nearly 79 percent 
of the fir manufacturers, not including log buying 
mills, had been carrying the bulk of their timber for at 
least ten years. In western Oregon 83 percent of the 
larger mills had carried more than one-half of their 
timber reserves for not less than twelve years. In the 
California pine belt most of the timber owned by 86 
percent of all operating companies and 91 percent of 
all holdings, both operating and nonoperating, of which 
information is available had been carried for ten or 
more years; and in the redwood belt 92 percent of all 
operating holdings and 87 percent of holdings, includ- 
ing both operating and nonoperating, for twelve or 
more years. In Idaho 73 percent of the operating 
holdings had carried the bulk of their timber for ten 
years, but several nonoperating holdings had been ac- 
quired only a few years prior to 1913. 

Reserves of Standing Timber Carried for Ten or 
More Years, The full quantity of standing timber that 
has been carried for ten or twenty or more years is, 
of course, not known. Practically all of the pine tim- 
ber in the South, nearly 300 billion feet, is today defi- 
nitely carried as a reserve of raw material for existing 
mills. This means an average reserve for each mill of 
less than fifteen years’ supply, and for many of the 
larger mills the reserve is now less than ten years’ 
supply. 

As stated above, using Louisiana as representative 
of the southern pine region, 81 percent of the mills had, 
in 1913, been carrying the bulk of their timber for at 
least ten years; that is, since 1903. If the “bulk” 
be construed to mean, say, only 60 percent of the total 
timber held as reserve raw material by the southern 
pine mills—whereas it is probably much more—that 








part of the standing pine timber in the South alone, 
carried as a constituent part of present sawmilling 
operations, which was purchased prior to 1903 is not 
less than 140 billion feet. 

The average price of southern pine timber in 1903 
was about $1.50; in 1913 about $5 per thousand feet. 
Assuming the average price in 1903 to have been the 
“original cost” of these 140 billion feet, in the terms 
of subdivision (8) of Sec. 325, we have entered into 
the following table the approximate total ‘original 
cost’? $210,000,000, represented by the “fair market 
price” in 1903 and the “fair market price or value’ as 
of March 1, 1913, $700,000,000. The difference, $490,- 
000,000, in this region alone represents the differ- 
ence between the investment computed under Sec, 826 
as originally written and the investment as it would 
be computed were the provision of Sec. 826 conformed 
to the wording of Subdivision (a) of See, 201. 

Nor does this represent the entire difference. There 
is much timber which was acquired before March 1, 
19138, but after 1903. It is probable that the total 
difference between “original cost” and “fair market 
price or value” as of March 1, 1913, for the southern 
pine region alone is not less than $700,000,000. 

Similar analysis of the southern cypress region, a 
part of the southern hardwood region, the fir region of 
the west Coast, the pine regions of the Pacific North- 
west and the redwood belt of California is shown in 
the following table. Only a “reasonable reserve’ of 
timber for each mill is included exceeding twenty 
years’ supply in no case, except the redwood and fir 
regions of California and the west Coast, where such 
reasonable reserve is limited to twenty-five years’ 
supply of standing timber, and log buying mills are not 
counted, The immense “idle” timber holdings are not 
included in this analysis. 

Difference Between “Original Cost,” and “Fair Mar- 
ket Price or Value” as of March 1, 1918. In the 
following comparison only 100,000,000,000 feet of fir 
timber is included out of over 500,000,000,000 feet in 
private ownership, and only one-fourth of the privately 
owned timber of California. 

If adequate allowance is made for timber acquired 
prior to March 1, 1913, but after 1903, these figures 
must be substantially increased. 

The total difference shown including 420,000,000,000 
feet out of the total of 2,000,000,000,000 feet now in 
private ownership, between “original cost” (See Sub- 
division [8] Sec. 826) and “fair market price or value 
as of March 1, 1913” (See Subdivision [1] Sec. 201) is 
$1,079,750,000. As shown above, such substantial 
difference between the results of the two methods of 
determining “Invested Capital” is characteristic of 
more than 50 percent of the mills of the South and of 
practically all the mills of the West except the so- 
called “log buying’ mills. Altho exact figures are not 
available, the same situation undoubtedly prevails in 
the lake States and to a smaller degree in the lumber 
industry of the eastern and New England States. 

Such, then, is the measure of the importance to the 
lumber industry of the definition of “invested capital’ 
and, too, the measure of the “substantial inequality” 
to which the lumber industry will be subjected should 
the “invested capital” be so defined and construed as 
not to include the “fair market price’ in place of 
“original cost.” 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN “ORIGINAL COST” TAKEN AS THE 
MARKET PRICE IN 1908 AND THE “PAIR MARKET 
PRICE OR VALUE” AS OF MARCH 1, 1913, OF THE 
PART OF TIMBER RESERVES CARRIED BY 
MILLING OPERATIONS IN DIFEBRENT 
REGIONS WHICH HAD BEEN AC- 

QUIRED TEN OR MORE YEARS 
BEFORE 

Total 


Quan- Price 1903 —Value 1915— 
tity in Per Total Per Difference 
billion in M Total Total 
SPECIES feet feet 000 = feet in 000 in 000 
Southern _ pine 
ua., Miss., 
PS, i 15 $1.50 $112,500 $5.50 $ 412,500 $ 300,000 
Southern pine 
(All States).140 1.50 210,000 5.00 700,000 490,000 
Cypress 
(La., Fla.).. 15 2.00 30,000 6.50 97,500 67,500 
Hardwoods (La., 
Miss., Ala.). 40 1.30 52,000 4.00 160,000 108,000 
Hardwoods (To- 
tal South)... 75 1. 
Douglas pine 
(Wash.,Ore.)100 .80 80,000 2.40 240,000 160,000 
Western pine 
(Ida., Mont. 
Anricreie 85 .50 17,500 2.10 73,500 56,000 


0 97,500 4.00 300,000 202,500 


DORN sp cansicee 80 .75 22,500 2.00 60,000 87,500 
Redwood (Cali- 

ae 25 1.05 26,250 2.05 51,250 25,000 

Totals ....420 $483,750 $1,522,250 $1,038,500 


The total privately owned timber in the United 
States as determined by the Bureau of Corporations is 
now approximately 2,000,000,000,000 feet. The 420,- 
000,000,000 included in this table, but little more than 
one-fifth of the total privately owned timber, includes 
only that part of the reserves to existing sawmilling 
plants which were acquired at least ten years prior to 
March 1, 1913. If all such reserves, not including the 
so-called “idle,” “non-operating” or “speculative” tim- 
ber holdings, were accounted it is probable that the 
total difference between ‘“‘original cost” and “fair 
market price or value” as of March 1, 1913, would be 


not less than $1,500,000,000. And if the holdings of 
other regions, not shown in the above table,- were in- 
cluded the difference would probably be in excess of 
$2,000,000,000. 

The brief then enters into a discussion of judi- 
cial points, some of which have been covered in a 
review of a bulletin of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States which was 
published on page 53 of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
for Nov. 9. It mentions court decisions that prop- 
erty at any time in the hands of the owner is 
capital, not income, and of course capital at its 
value as of the time. Economical lumber manufac- 
ture requires that the establishing of a plant must 
be based upon about a 20-year timber supply be- 
cause a plant becomes obsolescent with the con- 
sumption of timber and its value must therefore be 
prorated over the operating period. This deprecia- 
tion is of course doubled if the timber supply is 
only for ten years instead of for twenty years. 
Taking both the old and the new operations, there- 
fore, the average timber held would be ten years’ 
supply. 

The brief further points out that the Senate 
finance committee has recognized this inequality by 
providing that the actual value of assets on March 
1, 1913, may be taken upon the original cost wher- 
ever necessary to remove inequality ‘‘as compared 
with representative corporation engaged in a like 
or similar trade or business.’? Dr. Compton, how- 
ever, points out very clearly that this does not 
bring relief to the lumber industry, because practi- 
cally all sawmills are in the same condition and all 
will alike suffer an injustice, not as compared with 
other lumber corporations (save a few exceptional 
ones) but as compared with other lines of business. 

The brief also points out that while there has 
been considerable Government demand for lumber 
there has been a constant surplus of ordinary com- 
mon lumber and the Government requirements have 
not been a complete substitute for the cessation of 
commercial requirements involved in the practically 
complete postponement of building operations. 

In this connection the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has also received a letter addressed to members of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States by Counsel L. C. Boyle, which has 
been sent out as a bulletin by the association. This 
letter points out that it would not be sufficient to 
strike out from the House of Representatives’ draft 
the qualification ‘‘and not including the increase 
in the value of any asset above the original cost 
until such increase is actually realized by sale.’’ 

This is because of the fact that the Treasury 
Department has already interpreted a similar para- 
graph in the law of 1917 as excluding appreciation 
of property values until realized by sale. In other 
words, it would apply the principle of the language 
above quoted, even tho the language itself were 
omitted from the text of the bill. This letter states 
that Dr. Adams, one of the experts of the Treasury 
Department, who has been advising with the finance 
committee, has stated to General Boyle that this 
would continue to be the attitude of the Treasury 
Department in such a contingency. The recommen- 
dation of this letter (as of Dr. Compton’s brief) is 
therefore that paragraph 3 of Section 326 be 
amended to read as follows: 

Paid in or earned surplus and undivided profits; not 
including surplus and undivided profits earned during 
the taxable year, but including the increase above the 
original cost of any value of any asset accruing prior 
to March 1, 1913. 

This letter remarks upon the difficulty of im- 
pressing upon the members of Congress the impor- 
tance of this problem to the lumber interests. 
Undoubtedly the statistical information which Dr. 
Compton has been to such pains to collect will be 
found of value for this purpose. 





WooDWoRKING establishments are being erected 
at various points in Italy for the purpose of teach- 
ing woodworking trades to Italian war cripples. 
While wood carving is a prominent feature of this 
work it also includes box making and other familiar 
woodworking activities, 
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LUMBERMEN PUSH WAR WORK FUND DRIVE 


LUMBERMEN DIRECT WAR FUND DRIVE 

PirrsspuRGH, Pa., Nov. 12.—During the last two 
weeks Pittsburgh lumbermen took up the War 
Workers’ fund campaign and have been working 
in harmony with other industries to make the 
week’s result fully up to the quotas. Early in the 
opening days D. L, Gillespie was host at a luncheon 
for the lumber trade and outlined to the guests 
what the lumber industry could do to make the war 
fund campaign a success. Then a committee of 
the trade was appointed to-work with other indus- 
tries during campaign week, This committee has 
F. R. Babcock as captain, being a representative 
body of wholesale and retail lumbermen, and in- 
cludes George N. Glass, Alex Willson, L. Gorman, 
jr., Elmer A. Diebold, J. B. Montgomery, J. W. 
Rogers, Waiter Ahlers, Samuel W. Means, A. J. 
Diebold, C. W. Iams and George Ullen. 


BOGALUSA BREAKS A RECORD — 

New OrwEANs, La., Nov. 11.—The following 
telegram, received at 1 o’clock this morning from 
Bogalusa, indicates that that city has beaten all 
other American communities over the top in the 
United War Work drive: 

Washington Parish and Bogalusa went over the top 
at 12:01 a. m. today (Monday) in the United War 
Fund campaign. 

W. HI. SuLLivan, District Chairman. 
D. V. BLAYNEY, District Director. 





Bogalusa, home of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co. and its affiliated enterprises, has achieved an 
almost unique record in respect of the patriotic and 

var loan drives, carrying all its allotments over 
the top in jig-time and repeatedly ‘‘leading the 
procession.’’ W. H. Sullivan, mayor of Bogalusa 
and general manager of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., has been selectively drafted as leader of most 
of these campaigns and their success is owed 
largely to his inspirational force and genius as an 
organizer. 

After completing its war-work drive in the ‘‘ first 
minute of play,’’ Bogalusa slept for an hour or 
two and then was awakened by news that the Ger- 
mans had signed the armistice. The factory whis- 
tles promptly announced the great news and in 


surprisingly short space a parade was organized 
by way of celebration. The paraders marched to 
the residence of Mr. Sullivan, where a crowd of 
several thousand assembled and were addressed by 
Mr. Sullivan and Congressman J. Y. Sanders. A 
mass meeting has been arranged for this after- 
noon at Goodyear Park, where an effort will be 
made to double the ‘‘ magic city’s’’ war work quota 
by way of further celebration of the German 
surrender. 


AAR 


LUMBERMEN PROMINENT IN NEW DRIVE 

Sureveport, La., Nov. 11.—George 8. Prest- 
ridge, of the Frost-Johi.son Lumber Co., is among 
the prominent lumbermen actively identified with 
the United War Work Campaign to be started here 
today by the parish campaign organization, which 
is headed by another lumberman, W. A. Anderson. 
Mr. Prestridge has accepted appointment as chair- 
man of a city precinct canvassing team, There 
are twelve such teams for the city. He has had 
experience in previous war drives as a precinct 
saptain. 


CONFIDENT OF A ‘‘RUSH’’ OF MONEY 

SeattLe, WAsuH., Nov. 9.—Even before the Unit- 
ed War Work campaign committee begins soliciting 
the mill town of Lowell, Snohomish County, sends 
word that its citizens have oversubscribed their 
quota 25 percent. Their total ‘to date is $3,500. 
Lowell’s oversubsecription has been followed by an 
announcement by the State council of defense waiv- 
ing its rule and giving permission to leaders in the 
drive to oversubscribe the quota for the State. 

In Seattle and King County two lumbermen 
have figuratively taken off their coats and rolled 
up their sleeves for an aggressive canvass begin- 
ning Monday. ‘They are J. E. Pinkham, president 
of the lumber company bearing his name, and his 
assistant, Roy A. Dailey, secretary of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, As chairman of the 
city and county campaign Mr. Pinkham says: 

The fact has developed that a very large proportion 
of owners of Liberty bonds are not clipping their 
coupons. In order to stimulate the collection of cash 
on interest coupons, and to make it easier for those 
who have bought heavily of Liberty bonds in their 
contributions to the United War Work campaign, the 





committee has voted to accept Liberty bond interest 
coupons due on or before March 31. as.cash, It is 
certainly inspiring to see the willing, determined 
spirit of the men requested to serve during the coming 
campaign. The determination of all workers is to 
make Seattle’s contribution next week a real celebra- 
tion of the victories of our armies, and to pledge a 
Thanksgiving offering for the unexpected early peace 
which may be an accomplished fact before the drive 
gets well under way. 

The teams are well organized. During the week 
the committees at headquarters have averaged one 
meeting every hour of the day in completing the 
details of the seven days’ drive. The quota for 
Seattle is $580,000 and for Seattle and King County 
$620,000. It is expected that the money will pile 
up with a rush. 


PALA AAP 


LUMBERMEN PUSH WAR FUND CAMPAIGN 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 12.—Lumber interests of 
Memphis are taking active part in the first United 
War Work Campaign. They contributed approxi- 
mately $7,000 the first day of the drive. Col. 8S. B. 
Anderson is chairman of the team that is canvass- 
ing lumber and woodworking interests. He is con- 
fident they will do their full share toward raising 
$450,000, the quota assigned to Memphis. 





AIM AT NINETY THOUSAND 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Nov. 9.—With the help of 
more than half a dozen Bellingham lumbermen, 
Whatcom County has rolled up its sleeves for a 
hard week’s work, starting Nov. 11, the task being 
the raising of $90,000 for the United War Work 
drive. 

The lumbermen who are rallying to the aid of the 
drive include William MecCush, an officer in the 
Christie Timber Co.; Harry F. Vincent, of the 
KE. K. Wood Lumber Co.; Thomas R. Earles, vice 
president of the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle 
Co.; David Trunkey, representing the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills’ retail department; George 
Ambrose, logger; J. Warren Bell, general superin- 
tendent of the Whatcom Falls Mill Co.; James H. 
Prentice, secretary of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills; Archie Morrison, manager of the Morrison 
Mill Co. Mr. Morrison and Mr. Prentice are team 
captains. 





AMERICANS ARE FIRST CLASS 


SEATTLE LUMBERMEN ENTER SERVICE 

SEATTLE, Wasu., Nov. 9.—Lyle 8. Vincent, of 
Lyle 8S. Vincent & Co., and James H. Costello, coast 
representative of Brooks Bros., have volunteered 
for service in the tank section of the American 
army. Mr. Vincent has left his business affairs in 
the hands of the Foster-Morgan Lumber Co. and 
has gone to Gettysburg, and Mr. Costello has been 
sent to Raleigh, N. C. These two young men occu- 
pied adjoining offices in the White-Henry Building. 
Mr. Vincent has been specially interested in the 
army ever since his friend and associate, Edward 
W. Goss, president-treasurer of the Two Lakes Mill 
Co., went to Camp Lewis early in September. Mr. 
Vincent’s mother and two sisters are now at Albu- 
querque, N. M. 

J. F. Douglas, manager of the Metropolitan 
Building Co. and president of the More Homes 
Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce, has entered 
into war work as acting depot quartermaster at this 
port. He has received a commission as major. The 
Metropolitan Building Co. owns the White-Henry 
and Stewart buildings, in which most 01 Seattle’s 
lumber offices are located. 





COLORADO MEN DOING THEIR BIT 


Denver, Cou., Nov. 11.—Lumberjacks and forest 
service men from this country on duty overseas 
have not forgotten customs in the United States. 
Sergt. Richard T. MacCracken, of Denver, who 
is in charge of 400 men getting out lumber in the 
Pyrenees Mountains for army hospitals in France, 
enjoyed a unique celebration of Labor Day, accord- 
ing to a letter received by his parents. The day 
happened to be Sergt. MacCracken’s birthday, and 
he mailed to his parents the following menu of the 
celebration dinner: 


Company A. 42nd Engineers. 


100% Cut Dinner. 
Pine Needles. Oui Oui Pickles. 
Fish Plates. 


Slab Salad. 


Petite Logs. 
Tenderloin of Ties. 
Small Ties. 
Dressing. 
Roast Pine-fed Turkey with Beaucoup Dressing. 
Potatoes a la Edging. 
Peevies With Resin Sauce. 
Sawdust Muffins. 
Trace Beans. 
Crosscut Apple Pie. 
Light Duty Coffee. _ 
Cigar. Cigarettes. 


Creamed Skids. 


Sergt. MacCracken was formerly stationed at 
Estes Park with the United States Forest Service. 


Boiled Rollers. 


Piles of Lumber. 
Sanitary Water. 
Makin’s. 


He and his men have for some time been getting 
out lumber for hospitals. 

P. G. Conover recently received an interesting 
letter from his son, Lieut. Waite D. Conover, now 
with the 148th Field Artillery, which has been 
bearing the brunt of some of the hardest fighting 
on the western front in France. He writes: 

Our regiment is very actively engaged, and if you 
read the papers you will see what the American boys 
are doing for themselves, Our excitement lately has 
consisted in being under shell fire several times, some 
gas and several battles in the air. We are advancing 
every day. The boys are happy as long as we con- 
tinue to advance and just eat up the hard work and 
long hours. 

Sergt. Conover is well known to the trade in 
this territory. He left here with Battery B, Colo- 
rado’s pride, in 1917. 

Robert P. Newton, son of Mr. and Mrs. Whitney 
Newton of Denver, who won a lieutenaney at Platts- 
burg, N. Y., and was then sent to France, where he 
was assigned to the Seventh Field Artillery, has 
been returned to the United States. He is now 
an instructor at the West Point artillery school and 
since his return has been promoted to the rank of 
captain. 





WINS AVIATOR’S COMMISSION 

CoLoraADO Sprinas, Coio., Nov. 9.—Willard R. 
Hemenway, son of Grant C. Hemenway, of the 
Kl Paso Lumber Co., of this city, after an intensive 
course of training in aviation at Mather field in 
California, has been commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant, according to a letter received by his father 
and published recently in the El Paso Evening Tel- 
egraph. Young Hemenway, who is associated with 
his father in the lumber business, is 25 years old, 
married, and has had a splendid education, espe- 
cially fitting him for service with Uncle Sam. 

In his letter to his father he tells of the various 
tests an aviator has to undergo to win a commis- 
sion, one of the most exciting maneuvers being 
that in which the cadet is obliged to beat off a be- 
seiging airplane (operated by an instructor) by 
means of a camera gun which is a replica of a ma- 
chine gun except that it takes photographs when 
the trigger is pulled. The student is obliged by 
every means known to him to keep his adversary 
from coming within effective range and is also re- 
quired to take photographs of his adversary while 
the attack is being ‘made. Young Hemenway at 
the time his letter was written had hopes of be- 
ing sent ‘‘over there.’’ With the ending of the 
war it is not probable that he will get the chance. 


FIGHTING MEN 


CITED FOR BRAVERY 

SPOKANE, WAsH., Nov. 9.—First Lieut. John A. 
Humbird, who is a son of T. J. Humbird, of the 
Humbird Lumber Co., of Sandpoint, Idaho, and 
who has been fighting ‘‘over there’’ with the 102d 
machine gun battalion, was cited for bravery re- 
cently by the commander of his division, Maj. Gen. 
C. R. Edwards. Lieut. Humbird did valorous 
work, especially during the drive of his division 
from July 18 to 25 in the advance on and eapture 
of Torchy, Belleau, hill No. 190 in the Chateau 
Thierry region and other points. In a letter sent 
to Mrs. Wedelstaedt, an aunt of the lieutenant in 
St. Paul, M. G. Johnson, a Y. M. C. A. secretary 
with the American Expeditionary Forces, declared 
that ‘‘besides the fearlessness shown by him 
| Lieut. Humbird] in the actual fighting, he twice 
exposed himself to enemy fire in rescuing a wounded 
fellow officer. Your nephew John is the right 
stuff.’’ 





er 


AMERICANS FIGHT TOO FAST 

Burrao, N. Y., Nov. 11.—J. B. Wall, president 
of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., of this city, 
received a letter from his son, Sergt. Maurice A. 
Wall, of Co. E, 311th Infantry, A. E. F., that is 
an excellent presentation of the last days of the 
Huns. Sergt. Wall was for several years a sales- 
man for the lumber company. His letter, addressed 
to his father and mother, follows: 


Oct. 14, 1918. 

Drak MOTHER AND Dap: We surely are seeing some 
great sights at present. We are going thru territory 
that has been occupied by the Germans since the begin- 
ning of the war. They have put in a network of 
narrow gage railways which seem to cover nearly the 
whole ground. A great many of these camps look as 
if they had been rest camps. They have everything 
for the convenience of the German soldier—canteens, 
barber shops, theaters and plenty of beer and wine. 
A good many of the dugouts have shower baths and 
are equipped with electric lights. 

When the American troops went over the top, they 
surely did give the Germans H—. As one German 
prisoner said, ‘You fight too fast for us.’’ The boys 
over here seem to take this as a business proposition— 
something to be done, and done quickly. They have 
practically driven the Germans from all their trenches. 
Even the famous Hindenberg line went like tissue 
paper and now they have them in the open. In a good 
many places they have a hard time keeping up with 
the fleeing Germans. 

Just an idea as to how we are living: We have 
hiked about 130 miles in the last thirty days. Out of 
this we were in the trenches eighteen days, so you can 
see we did some marching while we were at it. We 
have been sleeping in the woods the greater part of the 
last month. The boys have come in from hikes so tired 
that they would flop on the ground in a pouring rain 
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and in a few minutes would be fast asleep without a 
bit of shelter. 

No doubt you think Fifth Avenue, New York, a very 
busy thorofare, but after you saw military traffic on 
the roads in France it would look like Main Street in 
a deserted village. 

In sending mail in the future, enclose in each letter 
one bar of Hershey’s chocolate. This will come thru 
o. k., as one of the boys in our company gets some this 
way. You might also drop this hint to all my friends. 
If you order any candy over here try to get it thru 
Harrod’s, Limited, London, England. They will send 
good candy. The candy from Paris is very poor. Give 
them a standing order of five pounds a week. 

From happenings of last few days I don’t think 
this war has much further to go, and sure hope I 
shall be home by Christmas picking turkey out of my 
teeth. Your loving son, MAURICE, 





HIS GALLANTRY WELL RECOGNIZED 

St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 13.—Cited for gallantry 
and recommended for the French croix de guerre 
is the honor paid George F. Funck for exposing 
himself to danger in performing services that 


would not have been required of him. This soldier- 
hero is first sergeant of Company C, Anti-aircraft 
Machine Gun Battalion, and is a son of George W. 
Funck, president of the Funck Lumber Co. The 
citation, which he has mailed to his mother, fol- 
lows: 


George F. Funck, first sergeant, C Company, Anti- 
aircraft Machine Gun Battalion, on or about Sept. 24, 
during the infantry attack made in that sector—he 
accompanied First Lieut. George F. McGinn for the 
purpose of selecting suitable positions to employ guns 
of the company in anti-aircraft fighting. Was exposed 
to heavy shell and machine gun fire during the entire 
attack, and when many officers of ——— Company and 
of ——— Infantry were either killed or wounded he 
assisted in the control of the men, also bringing in 
two men who were wounded, for treatment. With his 
company, which was constantly exposed to heavy 
artillery fire and gas attacks during‘ the period of 
Sept. 1 to 30, by his personal disregard to danger and 
example he encouraged the men of his company in the 
performance of their duty under hard and trying cir- 
cumstances, 


SERVICE CROSS HERO WOUNDED 


Houston, Trex., Nov. 14.—Within a few days 
after winning the distinguished service cross for 
extraordinary heroism, First Lieut. Joseph W. 
Smith, formerly the central Texas sales representa- 
tive of the Kirby Lumber Co., was severely wound- 
ed in action, according to a letter just received by 
the members of his family. He missed death by 
an inch, a bullet having passed thru his body just. 
below the heart. He is now recovering in a base 
hospital in France. Lieut. Smith won his honor 
when, on finding that his platoon would be under 
heavy fire and its advance delayed, he plunged into 
a stream, crossed it under heavy fire and ascer- 
tained the exact location of the enemy. He then 
brought his platoon thru the stream by a protected 
route and with it flanked and captured six machine 
guns and nineteen prisoners, 





Unselfishly Devotes Himself to Work of Government 


Frequent, comprehensive and convincing articles 
published in recent issues of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN testify to the value in the subjugation of 
the Hun of soldier material gained from offices, 
yards, mills and forests of lumber concerns; such 
testimony, for example, as was published in last 
week’s issue of this paper under the distinctly 
apposite caption ‘‘Lumbermen Are 
First Class Fighting Men.’’ Back of 
these, drawn from the same sources and 
without whom the fighting forces would 
be woefully incapacitated, are those of 
as equally soldierly quality who have 
delivered the raw material essential for 
war work, who have built the ships in 
which to carry it, have fathered and 
pushed legislation without the enact- 


would measurably fail, and who in doing 
all this have cheerfully sacrificed in 
large measure their personal interests. 
Of such is F. L. Sanford, of Zona, La., 
a lumberman who, in the language of a 
high accepted authority, has given up 
‘“aetive management of a half million 
dollar business to serve Uncle Sam.’’ 
F. L. Sanford (Capt. F. L. Sanford, 
to give him his proper title) is by for- 
mer vocation a lumberman whose busi- 
ness activities, extending over a_pe- 
riod of forty years—as a principal in 
lumber manufacturing since 1906— 
have been in Alabama and, during the 
last ten years, in Louisiana, and the 
importance of whose services to the 
lumber industry aside from his present 
occupation is in inverse ratio to his and 
his acquaintances’ acclaim of them. 
Capt. Sanford started in lumber manu- 
facturing at Foley, Ala., with a small 
portable mill, a capital of $500 and ex- 
perience limited, as he has admitted, by 
the fact that he ‘‘did not know a piece 
of ceiling from a Rio deal’’—this in 
contrast with a later acquired, exhaust- 


ago Capt. Sanford, under such premise, would not 
have been chosen to represent legislative or other 
phases of importance affecting the lumber trade. 
Aside from his immediate business connections he 
was practically unknown to the lumber fraternity; 
of his business ability, his capacity for organiza- 
tion, his comprehensive insight into direct and in- 








ive knowledge and experience possessed 

by few of his fellows in the lumber 

trade. Subsequent business evolution has been 
to the ownership of a 10-hour 50,000-capacity mill 
at Zona, La., one of the most modern in the South 
and the successor to a plant that was burned just 
before the beginning of the European war with 
direct loss of $50,000, a loss subsequently com- 
pensated for thru Capt. Sanford’s business acu- 
men. The-new plant, of which Capt. Sanford is 
sole owner, embodies in all details the best accepted 
equipment and facilities for cutting, manufactur- 
ing and marketing an ample supply of contiguous 
timber of high grade. 

Lumbermen naturally look to their kind to 
champion the trade’s interests and, as naturally, 
confine their choice of championship to those of 
prominence. Until approximately a year and a half 


- 


CAPT, F. L. SANFORD, OF ZONA, LA. 


direct matters of concern to the industry and his 
loyalty to it its members were totally unaware. 
Since then momentous events have enlightened them 
considerably-—events that have conduced to the 
widespread benefit of the entire lumber industry. 
Since May, 1917, and until recent time Capt. 
Sanford has spent most of his time in Washington, 
D. C., where he went in independent capacity to 
take up the fight for the Esch bill, whose provisions 
gave to the Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thority over the distribution of railway freight 
equipment and have proved an effective factor in 
the relief of car shortage. The bill had been de- 
feated in earlier sessions of Congress and Capt. 
Sanford entered the fight for its enactment prac- 
tically unsupported. Twenty-five days after his 


first efforts, thru the help of team work that had 
rallied to his aid, the bill was reported out in the 
House, had been thru the Senate committee, re- 
ferred back to conference, accepted, passed by the 
Senate and had been signed by the President, re- 
sults the direct credit for which largely is due to 
Capt. Sanford. Practically such degree of credit 
is due this self sacrificing lumberman 
for the prospective passage of the rev- 
enue bill with its results of a reduction 
of from 18 to 12 percent on the net 
income of corporations not paid out 
in dividends or toward indebtedness or 
which may be invested in Liberty 
bonds. This bill, according to esti- 
mates of Treasury officials, will save to 
business interests the country over not 
less than $125,000,000. The bill has 
been passed upon by the Senate finance 
committee and is promised the endorse- 
ment of the Senate and the House. In- 
cident to these efforts has been recog- 
nition by the Senate finance committee 
of the principle that for the purpose 
of determining invested capital from 
which to figure excess profits the value 
of property as of March 1, 1913, rather 
than the value at the time of purchase 
should govern, a principle which is 
promised enactment into law of ineal- 
culable moment to the lumber industry. 
This accomplished and __ prospective 
legislation bears prominently the im- 
press of the intelligent conception, 
sacrifice of self interest and incessant 
work of Capt. Sanford. Says the 
authority mentioned in an earlier par- 
agraph: ‘‘As a representative of the 
Southern Pine Association Mr. San- 
ford placed himself at the disposal of 
the Shipping Board, the War Depart- 
ment and other agencies having in 
charge the Government’s immense 
program of lumber purchase. With 
his practical experience as a lumber 
manufacturer Mr. Sanford was able 
to lend invaluable advice to these de- 
partments on many questions which arose as to 
sizes and specifications of lumber and timbers 
needed for various purposes, their availability 
and sources of supply.’’ 

Capt. Sanford’s patriotism from’ the beginning 
of hostilities has been of the fervent kind. To 
this and his splendid services the Government 
gave recognition. Oct. 28, last, it commissioned 
him captain in the 20th Engineers (Forest). In 
his new vocation his usefulness will be as fully evi- 
denced as in those of lumberman and legislator. 

The amazing records made by America in the 
European war have been a revelation to the world 
of a nation unconquerable. Of this outcome men 
of Capt. F. L. Sanford’s type are capable expo- 
nents. 
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SOUTHERN LOGGING CONGRESS HOLDS ANNUAL 


Labor Maintenance Important Subject — Inauguration of Loyalty Leagues and Card Systems Urged to 
Develop Man Power—Woman Labor, Reforestation and Controlled Burning Also Discussed 


New Or.EANS, La., Nov. 12.—The eighth annual 
convention of the Southern Logging Association 
opened at 2 o’clock this afternoon in the Gold Room 
of the Grunewald Hotel, with President V. C. Lang- 
ley, of the Wausau Southern Lumber Co., presiding. 
The attendance at the initial session was smaller 
than customary. Secretary James Boyd explained 
that it was due in large part to the influenza epi- 
demic, Several prominent members of the associa- 
tion who had signified their intention to be present 
and failed to arrive today probably will get here 
tomorrow. Between twenty-five and thirty regis- 
tered this afternoon. 

President V. C. Langley opened the meeting 
with a short address in which he emphasized the 
great part which the lumber industry has taken to- 
ward the winning of the war. To prove his state- 
ments to this effect, he choose as an example the 
great fleet of wooden vessels which is now build- 
ing in the country’s ship yards, vividly picturing 
how the nation has outdone the rest of the world in 
the upbuilding of a merchant marine, and that 
at a time when the navy was undergoing the great- 
est expansion in its history—a gigantic task which 
could not but meet with failure were it not for the 
hearty codperation and untiring energy of the 
lumber industry. The close relationship between 
lumbering and the nation’s objects and aspira- 
tions, he said, is thus clearly apparent; and in or- 
der to ensure the speedy realization of these ob- 
jects and aspirations he urged greater efficiency im 
the woods. 

The vital problem of wire rope supply was the 
chief topic of Seeretary-treasurer James Boyd’s re- 
port. He said that the prospect of an ample wire 
rope supply for the near future is good, and that 
many plants have been enlarged, making it possi- 
ble for manufacturers to assure a normal supply 
of rope within a short time. ‘The financial report 
showed an income during the year of $944.63 and 
disbursements of $848.21, leaving a balance of 
$96.42, 

After reading a telegram from W. H. Lee, log- 
ging superintendent of the Union Sawmill Co., 
Huttig, Ark., explaining his inability to attend 
beeause the ‘‘flu’’? had so reduced his crews that 
he could not leave the operation, Secretary Boyd 
read Mr. Lee’s paper on ‘‘Labor Maintenance in 
the Logging Industry.’’ 


The Problem of Holding Labor 


The maintenance of labor is one of the most 
important problems in the logging industry to- 
day, said Mr, Lee in his paper. Every saw- 
mill plant and logging camp finds it difficult to 
maintain labor; yet there seems to be plenty of 
idle men. Too much labor is on the move and not 
working; and there should be some means adopted 
for regulating this situation, both for the benefit 
of the employer and employee. Mr. Lee continued: 


In our opinion, to maintain the labor supply at our 
logging operations we must pay more attention, time 
and means to the living conditions of our employees. 
Clean, comfortable quarters and homes for our em- 
ployees are very essential. In our logging camp we 
should have a good cook; a well equipped kitchen and 
dining cars, well lighted, ventilated and well screened, 
which should at all times be kept perfectly clean ; 
sleeping cars for bachelor employees should have 
closets or lockers for their clothes, should be well 
lighted and screened, and furnished with enough furni 
ture to make them attractive and comfortable. The 
sleeping cars, as well as the kitchen and dining cars, 
should be enclosed with a well built fence to keep out 
troublesome animals. A few flowers and vines growing 
about the boarding cars will add to the attractiveness 
and refinement of the place. The yards as well as the 
floors and walls of the cars should be kept perfectly 
clean, 

The camp commissary should carry a well assorted 
stock of the best groceries to be had, and such other 
commodities as are needed about a logging camp, or 
usually carried in a first class country store. If cir- 
cumstances will not permit a Y. M. C. A. in our camp, 
we should at least provide a building with comfortable 
seats and tables, and good reading material. 

Living cars for families should not be placed too 
close together, and pains should be taken to make 
them convenient and comfortable, and arrangements 
made for supplying each family with plenty of good 
water. Each family’s home should be fenced, allowing 
a small front yard, and in the back a garden—a place 
for a cow and a few chickens and pigs. Each family 
should be encouraged to plant at least a few vegetables, 
and some of the women will grow some flowers and 
vines about their homes, making them more interesting 
to themselves and attractive to others. A spirit of 
cleanliness should always be encouraged. Comfortable 
homes, neatly arranged, with good water and other 
conveniences, will add to the happiness of the camp 
people and serve to make them contented. <A good 
physician should also be secured. By looking after 








your employee’s health and comfort you command his 
respect ; he appreciates your efforts for his health and 
the comfort of his family. 

Wherever it is possible, the logging operations should 
be concentrated, and all the labor and equipment taken 
care of from one camp, for the reason that it requires 
less labor, less equipment and considerably less ex- 
pense. The camp may be permanently located, for six 
or eight years, or longer, and the labor easily conveyed 
to and from their work over a better, safer and a more 
permanent road bed. This will also give the employees 
better school, church and social advantages. It is a 
fact that the logging operation that is best equipped 
for cleanliness, comforts, safety and social conditions 
of employees and their families is the one that has the 
least trouble maintaining labor and getting the best 
results from the labor employed. With such surround 
ings contentment takes a firm hold on the employee, 
and he is not so easily induced by higher wages offered 
him to leave your employ, 


Labor Maintenance Subject for Discussion 


President Langley called for general discussion 
on this important subject. 8. J. Hinton, of the 
Finkbine Lumber Co., Stillmore, Miss., led off. 
Hlis company has maintained its present camp for 
five years and expects to continue it four to six 
years longer. Men>sand their families are housed 
in shacks. Special attention is paid to cleanliness 
and sanitation. They have a fine consolidated 
school, and the company supplies a truck to take 
the children to and from school, which is one of 
the best of its kind in the State. 

Mr. Jennings, of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 
Helena, Ark., keeps thirty to forty men in his 
camp; he tries to get families, but the camp is not 
so situated that schools can be provided. He 





V. C. LANGLEY, LAUREL, MISS., 
Reélected President 


houses the negroes in cars and tries to keep their 
quarters clean, He finds that if they have a clean, 
comfortable, place to live in they are more likely to 
stay. 

Mr. Batson, of the Batson-Megehee Lumber Co., 
has no logging camp. The crew works within a 
mile and a half of town and comes in every even- 
ing. Has electric lights and water all over the 
place. Has a good school, church ete. 

Mr. Cassidy, of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., 
MeNary, La., operates a logging camp fifteen 
miles from the mill. Labor, black and white alike, 
live in houses containing two to four rooms, ac- 
cording to size of family. The company also has 
a boarding house for the single men. It has water 
piped to houses, and sanitary closets. There is a 
good school, the building being furnished by the 
company and the teacher supplied by the parish 
superintendent. Owing to influenza conditions it 
has not been opened for the fall term, but will be 
when the influenza disappears. About 225 men 
live in the camp. Some have gardens and some 
not. The company furnishes lumber for fencing 
where men want to put in a garden. Mr. Cassidy 
himself lives in the camp. Houses are not of a 
portable type and will have to be torn down when 
camp is moved, about 18 months hence. 

Mr. Cates, of the Ludington Lumber Co., Lud- 
ington, La., said the company has no camp. It is 
logging ten miles out and brings the crew to and 
from town night and morning. Mr. Enochs, of the 
Finkbine Lumber Co., D’Lo, Miss., operates a 
camp thirteen miles from the mill. It uses camp 
cars 12x30 feet in size, equipped with water and 
sanitary toilets. It maintains a Y. M. C. A., with 
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an auditorium 30x50, used for church, Sunday 
school and school purposes. It has movies twice 
a week, selecting instructive and educational top- 
ics, and finds that the men take keen interest in 
them. The ‘‘Y’’ also has a reading and writing 
room, bath tubs and barber shop, and tries to make 
it as pleasant as possible for the employees. Mr. 
Enochs believes the ‘‘ Y’s,’’ white and colored, pay 
good dividends. There are electric lights in camp. 
Good white school is maintained, and the company 
makes contribution to teacher’s salary and fur- 
nishes building. A negro school has been estab- 
lished by the county superintendent near the camp; 
he found that its maintenance in camp caused too 
mgny squabbles. The company has a good crew. 
The camp has been in its present location three 
years and will remain about four years longer. 

President Langley expressed the belief that the 
Y. M. C. A. is a good proposition and a great help 
in maintaining crews. 

H. F. Lewis, of the Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., 
stated that this company’s camp is five miles from 
the mill. It uses cars 12x20 feet in size, two to 
three cars to family if necessary. There is plenty 
of water from wells and gardens all around. There 
is a good school, the company furnishing building 
and the parish the teacher. There is also a school 
for negroes near by. The camp is three years old 
and will be used on its present location until the 
timber is cut out. 

Mr. Langley asked whether anybody present had 
a ‘‘stag’’? camp. Mr. Marsan, of the Opdenweyer- 
Aleus Cypress Co., Sorrento, La., said his com- 
pany has two floating houses. This company boards 
and lodges both its black and white employees. 
Everything is sanitary and there ig distilled drink- 
ing water. The company boards forty-five men on 
the present location, the rest going home every 
night. 

Mr. Pettibone, of the Jordan River Lumber Co., 
Kiln, Miss., said that this company’s camp is in 
four sections—white, negro, French and Mexican. 
The first has running water and electric lights, 
second an artesian well, the third a dug well and 
the fourth flowing water, piped. The boarding ears 
are 12x60 feet in size, on wheels; the bunk cars 
are double-decked; the bedding is changed twice 
weekly. Family cars are 10x16 feet, each family 
being given as much room as needed at rental of $1 
a room. The company maintains its own white 
school and helps to maintain a negro school near by. 


Houses Can Be Linked Together 


At the Lumberton camp of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. Trustees the crew is housed in port 
able units built in such a way that sides or ends 
can be hitched up, giving families 10x16, 10x32 
or 16x20 feet, as desired. 

In response to inquiry, Mr. Pettibone said the 
French (or ‘‘Cajan’’) employees were working as 
log sawyers, the negroes in the steel gang and the 
Mexicans do grading work. 

Mr. Wilder, of the Richton Lumber Co., Richton, 
Miss., said this company has only a small camp, 
most of the men living in town. A few families 
live in the camp and some of the single men ‘‘ batch 
it’’ there, doing their own cooking. 

J. W. Webb, of the Louisiana Central Lumber 
Co., Clarks, La., said its camp is really a town. 
The houses are 17x26 feet, in size, with movable 
partitions; a large family gets two, and can have 
two, three or four rooms. There are 130 houses, 
occupied by fifty families. The boarding house 
comprises five of these houses linked together by 
a porch. There are forty boarders. Water from 
a deep well is piped to the houses. The charge is 
$3 a house. There is a barber shop with bath- 
rooms, and the company furnishes the school 
house and the parish the teacher. The camp will 
be on its present location seven or eight years. 

L. W. Walker, of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 
Blytheville, Ark., said that logging is done by con- 
tract, each contractor furnishing his own equip- 
ment and taking care of his own Iabor. Mr. Mun- 
son of the St. Bernard Cypress Co., Arabi, La., 
runs four ‘‘ floating palaces’’—one 70x24, two 18x 
38 and one 18x42. The company boards 125 men, 
and there are no families. It keeps everything very 
clean, employing a special man to take care of the 
rooms, to bring in wood and water and attend to 
change of bedding. Mr. Berry, of the Paepke- 
Leicht Lumber Co., Greenville, Miss., reported all 
logging done by contract. 

President Langley asked if anyone had used 
Porto Rican labor. No one responded. Mexican 
labor? Several replies rang out about as follows: 
‘“Got some—had to get rid of ’em.’’ ‘‘Got a few 
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I’d like to get rid of.’’ 
of ’em.’? : 

Mr. Pettibone said that the Mexicans on the 
Lumberton operation belong to the working class 
and want to work. They learn, but one has to 
exercise patience with them. One of them was put 
to wheeling dirt and he grabbed the wheel and let 
the handles drag. They are not physically able 
to lay steel and no good as log sawyers, but Mr. 
Pettibone finds them all right for shoveling and 
grading. The Mexicans at the Kiln operation are 
troublesome, and the company expects to let them 
go, he said. A few Porto Ricans drifted over to 
the camp with the Mexicans, but didn’t stay long; 
they’re too light. 

Somebody asked about the bonus system. Mr. 
Jennings said his company for a time offered a 
bonus where the men worked a full week, but dis- 
continued the plan when wages got so high. Mr. 
Langley reported that men on his operation were 
offered a bonus of 15 cents per day, provided they 
worked six full weeks, no excuses of any kind to go. 
He found it worked well. 


Means of Development of Man Power 


The card system was brought up for discussion. 
Secretary Boyd said that Cliff Williams, superin- 
tendent of the sixth district of the United States 
Employment Service, had expected to deal with it 
in his address. As Mr. Williams’ train was some 
hours late and there was no telling when it would 
arrive, the secretary read his address. The de- 
velopment of man power by the organization of 
Loyalty Leagues and the inauguration of card sys- 
tems was Mr. Williams’ idea, which he explained 
in his paper as follows: 

The development of man power can best, quickest and 
most effectually be accomplished by organizing in every 
county a Loyalty League. The object is to create an 
atmosphere that a man can not breathe unless he 
works six days a week and does a strong man’s work, 
and to create a kinder feeling between the employer 
and employee. By having them break bread and rub 
elbows together around the table, the atmosphere is 
sweetened and it creates a fellow-feeling, breaks down 
barriers and creates mutual confidence and respect by 
having the men and boss really coéperating. Usually 
man thinks cojperating is between men of like interest. 
Coéperation means the coming together on common 
ground of men of diverging interests. 

The executive committee of the Loyalty League con- 
sists of six members who are chosen by business men, 
usually heads of industries, to represent them; six 
farmers who are chosen by farmers; six laborers, 
chosen generally ; six negroes and six good, big white 
men to advise and work with negoes, all supposed to be 
and who really are the ablest men each division has. 
Everywhere we have organized Loyalty Leagues it has 
sweetened up the situation wonderfully, produced har 
mony and increased the flow of human kindness and 
brotherly love, lessened selfishness and increased man 
power 380 to 40 percent. 

Mr. Williams warned business men to place on 
these executive committees warm-hearted men only, 
and laboring men to beware of big-mouthed labor 
agitators. He spoke of these leagues as permanent 
institutions, with a great field to cultivate even 
after the war, and said that if good men are at the 
head much good will continue to come out of them, 
for both the employer and the employee. He rec- 
ommended that after the war these leagues give 
some attention to diversified industry, in order to 
build up the South industrially. ‘‘Without di- 
versified industry we southern people can not be 
the wealthy and influential country we should be,’’ 
he said. 

Mr. Williams further delivered a forceful tirade 
against idleness and the man who will not work. 
Most southern States have laws against idleness, 
he said, but public sentiment has been indifferent, 
so the laws have not been enforced. He urged his 
audience to help Uncle Sam ereate such an atmos- 
phere that the selfish, indifferent nonperformer can 
not breathe unless he produces. ‘‘Help Uncle Sam 
create a sentiment that it is honorable to labor and 
that labor is honorable, as labor only builds ships, 
creates munitions and produces food,’’ he said. 
‘As labor produces food and food saves life, and 
life is sacred, therefore is labor sacred. Point 
the finger of scorn at the idlers and nonproducers; 
treat them like they were something the cat 
brought into the house. They will either work or 
leave.’’ 

What Loyalty Leagues Have Accomplished 

Referring particularly to Loyalty Leagues in the 
lumber industry, Mr. Williams expressed certainty 
that the league and the card system will increase 
labor forces. He told how a league was organized 
at Vredenburgh, Ala., and that the Vredenburgh 
Saw Mill Co., at that place, reports having worked 
98 percent since this organization, compared with 
60 percent last year. He also told how the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. found conditions at its Quitman 
(Miss.) mill disrupted with only a 40 percent labor 
supply. The company organized a Loyalty League 
and inaugurated a card system, and now labor has 
increased to 100 percent. 

Just as the secretary finished reading the paper, 
Mr. Williams entered the convention room and was 
introduced, ‘‘My intentions were good,’’ he said. 
“*T’ve been riding all day to get here. My train 
was due in New Orleans at 10:50 this morning 
and I got in at 4:10.’? In the course of an im- 
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promptu talk round the edges of his address, he 
told his hearers that literature containing a full 
explanation of the card system had been mailed to 
each of them. He urged them to try out the plan. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wednesday’s morning session opened with a dis- 
cussion on the Loyalty League card system. Mr. 
Anderson, of the Richton Lumber Co., told of the 
system used in his company’s camp, administered 
by a committee of three representing the company, 
the employees and the Government. Work cards 
are distributed monthly and these must be punched 
by the employment department and by the attend- 
ing doctor, if the card holder is incapacitated. 
At first this system tended to drive labor away 
to the adjoining county, but when the latter went 
on a ecard system. likewise, the laborers returned 
and no further trouble has been experienced. Se- 
vere penalties are imposed on persistent slackers. 

Mr. Hinton, of the Finkbine Lumber Co., re- 
ported his experiences with the card system as 
discouraging. The white workmen signed freely, 
but only one-fourth of the negroes would do so, 
owing to a rumor that a return to slavery was 
planned. No general trouble was caused by the 
negroes; they just would not sign cards. Mr. 
Langley said that the Laurel registration of all 
males and females between lv and 25 years of age 
has proved very helpful in keeping them at work. 
A committee checked the pay rolls of Laurel em- 
ployers and went after slackers. Mr. Skatvold, of 
the Hines company trustees, said that the card 
system had been successful at Lumberton. The 
argument advanced that such a card system would 
prove after the war that the holder had done his 
bit without slacking persuaded many to sign. 

Woman labor was the next topic up for discus- 
sion. Mr. Curry, of the Vredenburgh Saw Mill Co., 
Vredenburgh, Ala., said he had tried woman labor 
as an experiment aud that it had made good even 
on heavy work. Big, healthy women were selected 
and while working they wore bloomers, and rain- 
coats in wet weather. He said that women workers 
needed more teaching than men, but that they 
proved steadier and more ambitious. At first the 
company paid its women laborers a lower scale 
than the men, promising them an increase if they 
did equal work. Six are now drawing full scale 
pay. Mr. Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber Co., 
reported that owing to the extreme scarcity of labor 
ten ladies prominent in the community, including 
school teachers, volunteered for carpenter work and 
they did it so well that their male colaborers voted 
for the woman suffrage amendment on election day. 
Mr. Langley, of the Wausau Southern Lumber Co., 
has employed women in the mills, and Mr. Jen 
nings, of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., also 
reported that his company is employing some woman 
laborers in its box and veneer factories. 

Reforestation and Controlled Burnings 

Henry KE, Hardtner discussed ‘‘ Reforestation and 
Controlled Burnings,’’ incidentally questioning the 
value of cut-over pine lands tor agriculture. Thru- 
out his lumbering experiences he said he had be- 
lieved that the denuded lands should be restored to 
use. At first ue undertook to dispose of tracts for 
farming purposes, selling some of it, but eventuany 
taking it back as land unsuitable for agriculture. 
He even went after foreign immigrants, offering 
bonus and land after a fixed period of cultivation, 
but now expresses himself as glad that the propo- 
sition was not taken up. These cut-over pine lands 
are not for farmers, he said; he had never seen a 
farmer, however industrious, who has made money 
by tilling these lands, tho some have profited rais- 
ing cattle on them. They are adapted to lumber- 
ing, reforestation and cattle raising, which rightly 
should be considered as one business. ‘‘The quicker 
our southern people get it out of their heads that 
piney woodlands are good for agriculture the 
better it would be,’’ he said, 

Taking up his main theme, he declared that 
experience had taught him to consider fire an ally 
of successful forestry. Uncontrolled fire is its worst 
enemy; controlled, its best servant. Controlled 
burnings should be practiced in every forest to 
remove fallen logs, slashings, dead brush ete., which 
if left on the ground feed and make possible dan- 
gerous forest fires. The summer and fall seasons 
are the most dangerous for forest fires. December 
to June is the best for controlled burnings, as the 
ground then being damp the waste burns slowly 
and is easily controlled. Little damage will result 
to standing timber or to seedlings and saplings if 
the slashing is pulled away from them before 
burning. ‘‘Our 1919 plans call for controlled burn- 
ing of 2,500 acres, timbered with shortleaf and 
loblolly pine, averaging 8,000 feet to the acre, 
which I expect to cut,’’ said Mr. Hardtner. ‘‘I 
have a ‘master of fires’ who will carefully burn over 
this between Jan. 1 and March 1. A little care 
and small expenditure will prevent disastrous forest 
fires which cost millions.’’ 

Quizzed on reforestation,Mr. Hardtner said that 
he’ leaves ten good seed trees to each forty acres 
of land logged. Trees seed more freely on cut-over 





land than in virgin forests. He said that he logs 
with skidder, ox teams bringing logs to lanes fifteen 
to twenty feet wide, thus minimizing damage to 
seedlings and saplings. Incidentally he remarked 
that hogs destroyed saplings; cattle and goats did 
not. 

The question of whether or not the camp cook 
house should make money was then discussed by 
Mr. Curry. He did not believe that there was any 
money to be made out of the cook house, but thought 
it an excellent thing for economy. He said his 
company has a vegetable garden each year, and by 
‘‘hooverizing’’ feed the men amply on $13.85 per 
man a month. 

Mr. Curry said that he borrowed the garden idea 
from a turpentine camp in his country. Its man- 
ager changes the camp mule lot every forty or 
fifty days and puts the abandoned lot to garden, 
finding it considerably cheaper to raise his own 
garden truck than to buy it. Mr. Curry says he 
charges $9.40 per month for board that costs $13.85. 
Thus he loses a little, but it pays as an advertise- 
ment, he remarked. He boards on an average of 
132 negroes. Mr. Pettibone, of the Jordan River 
Lumber Co., said that his company charges $6.25 
a week for board, but buys everything used in the 
kitchen. This company pays a laborer $3 a day. 
At Lumberton the charge is $1 a day straight and 
garden stuff here is found to be the most expensive 
thing on the menu. Mr, Anderson, of the Richton 
Lumber Co., said that no garden is grown at this 
company’s camp, but that it raises its own feed 
stuffs, corn and so on. 

Mr. Hinton, of the Finkbine Lumber Co., says 
that this company charges board at the rate of $3 
a week for negroes and $3.50 for whites. The com- 
pany grows practically everything it uses, but it 
sometimes runs short of bacon and sirup. This 
company has its own rice and grist mill and sells 
its surplus rice meal and sweet potatoes. It does 
not try to make a profit on board and has very little 
labor trouble. It is having its railroad work ‘done 
today for six months’ logging ahead. ‘‘ Feed and 
shelter a negro and he will work for you,’’ said 
Mr. Hinton. 

Mr. Cassidy, of the W. M. Cady Lumber Go. 
(Ine.), deseribed the contract boarding house sys- 
tem used by this company. It furnishes the house 
but not the equipment, and allows $1 for whites and 
90 cents for negroes. It pays $3 a day in wages 
and accommodates seventy-five to eighty men in its 
boarding house. Mr. Langley said that the board- 
ing house question had always been serious with 
him. Last year his company lost $5,000 in this 
connection, he said; but he figured it an investment. 
This year it is charging 75 cents and will lose money 
again. 

Secretary Boyd introduced a topic, ‘‘ Makeshift 
Repairs,’’ and called on Mr. Curry, who displayed 
a bandaged hand and explained how he got it in 
making an emergency repair. This subject devel- 
oped a lively discussion and some very interesting 
personal experiences with repairs were recounted. 
The general rule seemed to be that ‘‘if anything 
breaks down you just patch it up somehow, and go 
ahead. ’? 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 

‘*Porest Fire Prevention’’ was the subject of 
M. L. Alexander, conservation commissioner of 
Louisiana, the first speaker at the afternoon ses- 
sion. His department includes a forestry divi- 
sion, with a technical forester in charge and 
twenty-eight fire wardens distributed thruout the 
pine-growing areas of the State. Following the 
storm in the Calcasieu region the department 
sent special wardens there to protect down tim- 
ber, and they stopped thirty-five or forty incipi- 
ent fires, he reported. He asked for the codpera- 
tion of all logging superintendents in Louisiana 
in the work of forest fire prevention, and he of- 
fered to appoint each one as conservation agent 
or special fire warden, to assist without pay in 
enforcing State laws and in exercising precau- 
tions. He declared that he would be most grate- 
ful for such aid, and that such codperation would 
tend greatly to increase the value of the depart- 
ment’s services. 

Mr. Alexander took issue with Mr. Hardtner’s 
contention that cut-over pine lands are unsuited 
for agriculture. He said that of the 3,500,000 
to 5,000,000 acres of denuded land in Louisiana, 
60 percent is adapted to agriculture and would 
produce a great variety of crops. This land also 
is especially good for cattle raising, he said, and 
he predicted that Louisiana eventually will be 
one of the greatest cattle raising States in the 
country. The other 40 percent of cutover lands 
which are not suited for agricultural culture, he 
said should be reforested and thereby be made 
productive. 

The paper on ‘‘Logging Railroad and Bridge 
Construction, Including Location of Spurs’’ pre- 
pared by B. G. Pasco, logging superintendent of 
the A. J. Neimeyer Lumber Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., was read by Secretary Boyd. This paper 
was a well studied technical diseussion on this 
subject, and as an introduction Mr. Pasco said: 
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A method of log spur location often followed is to 
seek the line of least resistance all the time, Jumping 
from one batch of good timber to another, never looking 
far ahead; then when a snag is struck, going at it as 
if force alone would overcome a difficulty which brains 
would have avoided. When things reach that state it 
is generally not long until some other man has to try 
to reap grain where only chaff was sown, and every- 
body concerned, but especially the stockholders of the 
company, suffers for the lack of the exercise of a little 
foresight. 

A discussion of individual methods and prac- 
tise followed. Mr. Wilder, of the Richton Lum- 
ber Co., said that in locating spurs he looked over 
the timber carefully and then staked them out 
where needed, always without the use of instru- 
ments. He did as little grading and eliminated 
as many small curves as possible, these curves 
never being more than three feet to fifty, with 
only 12 to 18 inches to the first fifty feet. Mr. 
Fisher, of the Brooks-Scanlon Corporation, East- 
port, Fla., personally lays out spurs, also without 
use of instruments. On main line curves, he pre- 
fers 8 inches to the first fifty feet to prevent jar 
ring the engine, and afterward as much curve as 
he sees fit. Three feet in fifty, he said, makes a 
nice curve, but he prefers two feet. In road con- 
struction he uses an Ohio crane track layer, with 
nine men, capable of taking up 3500 feet and lay- 
ing down 2700 feet of track, with material in 
good condition. Just now, he said, delay is 
caused by rotten ties. He uses 45-pound rail, 
with eighteen ties to the rail. Mr. Batson said 
that his company’s laying-out equipment con- 
sists of stakes and hatchet, but that the longest 
haul—1l1 miles—was laid out by an engineer. 
This company has only a short haul at present. 
Mr. Cassidy said an engineer is always employed 
to lay out his company’s spurs, and Mr. Bailey 
said he does most of this work himself, with men, 
of course, to help. He simply paces off the dis- 
tances, and on some curves allows three to five 
feet to every fifty. He lays laterals on the 
ground and poles the low places. _Mr. Jennings 
says his company employs a civil engineer to 
stake out spurs, and avoids as many curves as 
possible. 

Mr. Horton, of the Stimson Mills, Mem- 
phis, said that his company, having only a 
small operation, leaves it up to the woodsmen to 
build the track after an engineer has staked it 
off, and has a fair track. Mr. Hinton lays out 
spurs by measurement and the main line by the 
aid of instruments, doing the work himself and 
driving all stakes, His company’s operation is in 
a hilly country, and lateral spurs are laid out 
every 1200 feet. So far the spurs have ocea- 
sioned very little trouble. Mr. Cates has an en 
gineer to lay out main line and leads for spurs. 
His company has four years’ work laid out and 
staked ahead. The leads are graded at the same 
time as the main line. Mr. Webb, of the Louisi 
ana Central Lumber Co., locates his own spurs, 
using compass to run lines. He uses a tape if he 
has it along, otherwise just steps off the dis 
tances. He prefers curves about four feet in 
fifty. Main line spurs are graded up to get 
drainage, and laterals are laid on grass, with 
ditch and throw in center. In wet weather he 
poles low places. The Kaul Lumber Co., accord- 
ing to Mr. MeNair, employs an engineer to stake 
all roads. This company is operating in rough 
country, putting roads in hollows, grading every- 
thing and running up hollows as far as a Shay 
engine can shove back. He said one has to 
watch the land lines. Mr. MeGowan, of the W. 
T. Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala., employs 
no engineer. This company has some very stiff 
grades and some curves run six feet in fifty. It 
uses a Bell track layer, with a crew of six to fif- 
teen men, and lays fifteen rails to the man one 
way. Mr. Cooper locates the track himself, with 
one man to help. He uses a track layer with a 
crew of six to fifteen men, and gets six to eight 
rails per man both ways. 

Talks on Negro Labor 

Cliff Williams was again introduced for a brief 
talk on negro labor. He urged logging men to 
see to it that the negro gets fair treatment, sym- 
pathy and encouragement when he does right. 
Secretary Boyd thereupon read a short paper by 
H. 8. Snyder, of the New Deemer Manufacturing 
Co., Deemer, Miss., on ‘‘ Falling Timber,’’ which 
gave rise to an interesting discussion. 

Mr. Hinton pointed out that the keynote to 
logging is cutting and falling the timber, and 
that the grade of lumber is determined at the 
stump. It depends a great deal on the man who 
falls the tree what the mill gets to manufacture 
into lumber, he said. He then described his log- 
ging organization. He pays 8% cents a log, cuts 
from 6 inches up, with 8 to 12-inch stumps. His 
logs average 85 feet in length, and the average 
logging cost is $1 per 1000 feet. The cost to the 
mill in normal times is $3 to $3.50, but nowadays 
all the way from $5 to $10. Mr. MeGowan said 
the only system his company employs is to cut 
the tree down, with a 14-inch stump, and cut the 
butt out. The log is cut as it is wanted at the 


mill, a cut-off saw being used. His company pays 
8 cents for lumber logs and 16 cents for timber 
logs, and its logging cost is 60 to 75 cents per 
1000 feet. 

J. R. King complimented the loggers on their 
wartime service, which has proved their effi- 
ciency. He related personal experiences to illus- 
trate the relation between correct tree falling 
and log cutting and lumber grades and mill earn- 
ings. The Finkbine Lumber Co., at D’Lo, Miss., 
pays 55 cents per 1000 feet, with a bonus of 5 
cents to men who cut 90,000 feet monthly and 
another of $25 to the man making the highest 
monthly cut. This bonus system has proved ef- 
fective, according to Mr. Enochs, of this com- 
pany, the cut by one man having run up to 
476,000 in four weeks. He said that the company 
furnishes everything used by its men. Its saw- 
ing costs are around 80 cents, figuring everything. 
The log expense is figured on mill cut, he said. 
Mr. Bailey pays 60 cents per 1000 feet, and fur- 
nishes tools, filer and sealers. The logging cost, 
including sealers etc., averages 80 cents. He has 
his logs cut as long as is possible. Mr. Cassidy 
said his company pays 48 cents per 1000, Doyle 
scale, furnishing nothing but tue timber. It gets 
two logs to the tree, each log averaging 265 to 
270 feet, board measure, and cuts an 18-inch 
stump. Mr. Cassidy has found little trouble with 
splinters. Mr. Berry, of the Paepcke-Leicht 
Lumber Co., contracts for logging and buys for- 
eign timber delivered and scaled at right of way. 
He finds little trouble with splits or breaks. 

Mr. Curry reported that he cuts logs 16, 32 and 
49 feet long, paying 6, 7 and 9 cents respectively, 
with an average cost of about 52 cents per 1000. 
The company furnishes everything. Stumps 14 
to 15 inches are now being cut; 8-inch stumps 





— 
CLIFF WiLLIAMS, 
Labor Administrator Who Addressed Meeting 


formerly were cut, but the office complained 
about splinters—a trouble that was removed by 
cutting the stump farther up. Mr. Curry said 
he had to stay right with the men to make them 
saw in deeper than they split out with a low 
stump. Mr. Cooper said that he has been using 
a convict crew, cutting one log to the tree. He 
has had very little trouble getting 8-inch stumps 
with convict labor. He also uses some free labor, 
and uses a skidder, 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
After the session had been ealled to order, See- 
retary Boyd read a paper by L. T. Miles, of the 
Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., Slidell, La., on ‘‘ Log- 
ging Blown Down Timber,’’ in which he relates the 


methods adopted by his company, in part as fol- 
lows: 


In September, 1915, we had about 25,000,000 feet 
blown down by the storm and scattered over our hold- 
ings, which cover several townships; and a great part 
of it was far away from any railway or navigable 
stream. A large part of this timber was blown down 
on a tract of land where we had already begun to 
operate. We therefore immediately cut and laid our 
tracks for this entire body of land, and engaged as 
many ox teams as we could get hold of, and put them 
to hauling this timber alongside of the spur tracks 
which we had located on this land. We shut down our 
skidding operations, because we had more down timber 
than we could handle, and there was always a lot of 
standing timber left among the down timber. We 
therefore discarded our skidding machinery for the 
time being and used only ox teams to pick up this 
timber. 

At another place we had a small amount of down 


timber which was in reach of neither the railway nor 
the river, and it was impossible to build roads to it 
in time to save it. We therefore dammed up several 
hollows and let them fill up with water, and then 
hauled the timber and put it into these ponds. In 
doing this we sawed a large amount of timber that 
otherwise would have been ruined. Later we were in 
position to put our railway alongside these ponds and 
bring the logs to the mill. So with what we know of 
west Louisiana where the recent storm passed, I think 
it would be practical to build dams and let the ponds 
fill up with water and put the logs into these ponds, 
which would keep them from spoiling until such time as 
the mill owners would be able to build railways and 
take them out. 


The use of motor trucks in logging was next dis- 
cussed. Mr. Clock, of the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber 
Co., told of using a truck with trailers successfully 
in dry weather, but said that good roads are needed. 
He believed that motor trucks have come into the 
logging industry to stay. Mr. Lewis said that his 
company, the Huie-Hodge Lumber Co. (Ltd.), is 
using two trucks and finds their suecessful op- 
eration depends upon the weather and road condi- 
tions. Mr. Horton has been investigating the pos- 
sibilities of using caterpillar tractors for logging, 
and expressed the belief that this can successfully 
be done. Mr. Walters, of the Chicago Mill & Lum- 
ber Co., said that he had tried a truck in logging, 
but that this particular type was too light. He be- 
lieved, however, that a heavier truck would have 
done the work. 

Mr. White, of New York, addressed the loggers 
on the United War Work Fund campaign, urging 
them to codperate ciosely in raising the $170,000,- 
000 needed. He read a telegram from General 
Manager Johnson of the Gulfport Lumber Co., an- 
nouncing that every man on that company’s pay- 
roll had subscribed a day’s wages, carrying it over 
the top. 

Austin Cary, connected with the Forest Service, 
brought a special message that however far the sol- 
diers’ land movement is carried it will not greatly 
lessen the burden on the cut-over land holders of 
making their areas productive. Mr. Cary, who has 
been making a survey of forest conditions in Flor- 
ida, announced his readiness to go to individual 
operations to study logging methods there, fire pre- 
vention, forest growth etc., and to make suggestions 
for betterment. He earnestly recommended refor- 
estation and fire protection. 

The secretary then read a letter from Mr. Weath- 
ersby, of Kirby Lumber Co., a ‘‘flu’’ absentee, and 
a paper on ‘‘ Accident Prevention’’ delivered by 
Mr. Weathersby before the National Safety Coun- 
cil. 

Officers Elected 

The following officers were unanimously elected 
to serve during the ensuing year: 

President—V. C,. Langley, Wausau Southern Lumber 
Co., Laurel, Miss. 

First vice  president—George Cousin, Louisiana 
Cypress Co., Ilarvey, La. 

Second vice president—E, F, Jennings, Chicago Mill 
& Lumber Co., Helena, Ark. 

Secretary-treasurer—James Boyd, New Orleans, La. 

Vice presidents, by States—Alabama: Stanley F. 
Sheipp, Jemore-Sheipp (Inc.), Mobile. Arkansas : 
Levi Wilcoxson, Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett. 
Florida: W. M. Fisher, Brooks-Scanlon Corporation, 
HNastport. Louisiana: J. P. Cassidy, W. M. Cady 
Lumber Co. (Inec.), MeNary. Mississippi: S. J. 
Hinton, Finkbine Lumber Co., Wiggins. Oklahoma: 
F, Hauenstein, Pine Belt Lumber Co., Fort Towson. 
Tennessee: <A. M. Horton, Stimson Mills, Memphis. 
Texas: IR. L. Weathersby, Kirby Lumber Co., Silsbee. 

President Langley following his reélection asked 
for more active cooperation from the members of 
the association and for suggestions regarding next 
year’s program. 

Secretary J. E. Rhodes of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation then talked briefly on the war work ac- 
complished by the lumber industry, on future trade 
prospects and industrial conditions. He paid a high 
tribute to the southern pine loggers for their earnest 
codperation in the production of ship timbers. 

Secretary Rhodes’ address was followed by brief 
discussions by groups of hardwood and southern 
pine loggers at -which labor conditions, present and 
future, were reviewed, a lively interest being mani- 
fested in coming readjustments of the industry to 
peace conditions. 


WILL NOT TOLERATE INFERIOR HOMES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 9.—‘‘No shacks’’ is the 
invariable rule adopted by the More Homes Bu- 
reau of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce and 
Commercial Club. Shacks are barred here, as at 
Bremerton, because they are insanitary, are unfit 
for human habitation, and are a menace to public 
health. Harlan Thomas, building adviser of the 
bureau, says: 





The average cost of dwellings recently built in 
Seattle is from $1,500 to $2,000. Houses planned and 
soon to be built on which we have information show 
that this average will be maintained and _ possibly 
slightly increased. This means that Seattle’s new 
homes will be:substantially constructed—in a word, 
residences and buildings that any city would be proud 
to own. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 


Seventeen Dates for Annual Meetings Selected—Logging Congress Session Postponed—National Retailers’ 
Executive Committee Transacts Much Business — Wholesalers to Meet in Chicago 


Nov. 19—North Carolina Pine Association, Murphy's 
Hotel, Richmond, Va. Monthly meeting. 

Nov. 21-22—National Industrial Traffic League, Hotel 
Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 8-4—Conference of manufacturing railroad tie 
contractors to form national association, Planters 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Nov. 20—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semiannual 
meeting. 

Dec. 2—Baltimore Lumber Exchange, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. 

Dec. 2-4—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 8—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 10—Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, Evansville, Ind. 
Annual meeting. 

Dec. 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, 
Md, Annual meeting. 

Dec. 10-11—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual 
meeting. 

Dec. 17-18—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual and 
special meeting. 

Jan, 14-16—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 16-18—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 16-18—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 21-23—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 22-283—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual 
meeting. 

Jan. 28-80—American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 29-81—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 6-7—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Rome 
Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 12-14 — Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. Annual meeting. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE TO MEET 

Announcement has been sent out by Sceretary- 
treasurer O. F. Bell, of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, that the annual meeting of the 
organization will be held at the Hotel Sinton, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, on Nov. 21 and 22. Inasmuch as the 
close of the war will necessitate many changes in 
the traffic problems of the country, the reports of 
the various committees will be of great importance. 
Three business sessions are to be held at which 








. reports of officers will be heard and new officials 


selected for next year. Prospective attendants are 
urged to make their hotel reservations in advance, 





COAST ASSOCIATION TO MEET 

Searrie, Wasu., Nov. 9.—At the regular month- 
ly meeting of the trustees of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association in Seattle yesterday it was 
decided to hold a meeting of the association in 
Tacoma, probably on Nov. 29, the day following 
Thanksgiving, provided health regulations are such 
that the meeting will be permitted. The October 
meeting was passed owing to the influenza regu- 
lations putting a ban on such meetings. At this 
week’s directors’ meeting President Ralph H. Burn- 
side, who has just returned from spending five 
weeks in Washington, and Secretary Robert B. 
Allen, who returned a week previous, reported the 
situation there as affecting the lumber industry on 
the north coast. 


TIE CONTRACTORS’ MEET POSTPONED 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 12.—-Announcement was 
made today that the conference of manufacturing 
railroad tie contractors, which was to have been 
held in St. Louis on Nov. 19 and 20, has been post- 
poned until Dee. 3 and 4. The postponement was 
due to the present ban on public meetings as a 
precaution against influenza. The object of the 
conference is to form a national association. Ac- 
ceptanees have been received from about sixty 
persons. 


LAND MEETING AT MEMPHIS 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 12.—Governors, legisla- 
tors, representatives of agricultural schools and 
colleges, merchants, bankers, editors and others 
from Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana and Tennes- 
see are expected to attend a land meet called for 
Nov. 15 in this city for an all-day discussion of the 
plans of the Government for the purchase of lands 
to be resold to returned soldiers and sailors on rea- 
sonable terms, with special reference to the best 
method to be pursued in aiding the Government in 
this work. The meeting will be held under the 
auspices of the Memphis Chamber of Commerce 
and the Southern Alluvial Land Association will 
take an active part in the proceedings. It is ex- 
pected that the meeting will greatly stimulate own- 
ers of cut-over and other idle lands in offering these 
to the Government for the purposes outlined, 

















LOGGING CONGRESS POSTPONED 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., Nov. 12.—Secretary 
George M. Cornwall, of the Pacific Log- 
ging Congress, announces today that after 
consultation with Government medical of- 
ficers it has been decided to postpone the 
tenth annual session of the congress until 
a later date because of the influenza epi- 
demic. This convention was to have been 
held here on Dec. 5, 6 and 7. 











Dr. Ellwood Mead, chief of the Reclamation 
Service, Department of Interior, who has been ad- 
vising with Secretary Lane on this movement, will 
be the principal speaker. 

John W. McClure, president, and F. E. Stone- 
braker, secretary, of the Southern Alluvial Land 
Association; A. C, Lange, of the Paepcke-Leicht 
Lumber Co., Blytheville, Ark., and W. H. Dick, of 
the Tallahassee Lumber Co., Phillip, Miss., who are 
attending the Southern Land Congress at Savannah, 
Ga., this week are expected to return brimful of 
ideas for presentation at the meeting here, 





PENNSYLVANIANS CHOOSE FEBRUARY 

PirTsBuRGH, Pa., Nov. 13.—The directors of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, which ineludes the retail lumbermen in the 
western half of the State, have selected Feb. 12, 
13 and 14 as the dates of the next annual conven 
tion and Pittsburgh as the place. J. C. Parsons, 
chairman of the convention committee, and his 
committee already are busily engaged in the ar- 
rangement of the program. 

Secretary W. G, Rebbeck, of Pittsburgh, will be 
able to make an optimistic report to the association 
on ‘‘the state of the order.’’ The association has 
had a marked increase in membership during the 
year, and is still growing. The Pittsburgh Lum- 
bermen’s Club has joined the Pennsylvania asso- 
ciation in a body, and the latter has in turn affil- 
iated with the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association en masse. 





RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS MEET 

The regular monthly meeting of the executive 
committee of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association was held in Chicago at the Congress 
Hotel, Nov. 1, with the following members present: 
William Ryan, Toledo, Ohio; H. G. Foote, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; O. D, Haskett, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
L. L. Barth, Chicago, Il; John EK. Lioyd, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Others who attended were President 
John J. Comerford, Secretary Charles A. Bowen, 
Gen, L. C. Boyle, general counsel for the association, 
and Warren J. Duffey, associate counsel. 

The question of cost survey, which had been re- 
ferred to the committee by the September conven- 
tion, was thoroly discussed, with the result that 
two plans were adopted: that submitted by Ernst 
& Ernst on behalf of the St. Louis lumber dealers, 
and that prepared by William W. Thompson & Co. 
on behalf of the Chicago retail lumber dealers. 
The association intends to have both these schedules 
printed and mailed to the various lumber dealers of 
the country. 

A large membership committee was appointed 
to inerease the membership. Its personnel is as 
follows: 


KF. P. Huckins, of the P. S. Huckins Co., Boston, 
Mass.; R. H. Bennett, of the R. H. Bennett Co., But- 





REPORT DELAYED IN MAILS 


The report of the meeting in Savannal, 
Ga., this week of the Southern Land Con- 
gress prepared for the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN by its local representative at 
Savannah was delayed in the mails and 
did not arrive in time for publication in 
this issue. This was a meeting of great 
interest to the lumber industry, especially 
as the full details of the program of the 
Government for taking care of the returned 
soldiers was to be made public for the 
first time on this occasion. The report will 
be printed in the Nov. 23 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











falo and North Tonawanda, N. Y.; Neil M. Flanigan, 
of the Rittenhouse & Embree Lumber Co., Chicago, IL. ; 
C.F. Stearns, Lockland Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
George Gynn, of Willson Avenue Lumber Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; George W. Bauschard, of the A. A. Deming Co., 
KHrie, Pa.; Elmer D. Luhring, of the Luhring Lumber 
Co., Evansville, Ind.; R. Kleinpell, of the Flint Lumber 
Co., Flint, Mich.; John Wood, Marquette Lumber Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; T. R. Lewis, Lewis Forbes Lum 
ber Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; I. N. Combs, Combs Lum- 
ber Co., Lexington, Ky.; Alfred Struck, Alfred Struck 
Co., Louisville, Ky.; EK. Jurgens, Devere Schlegel Lum- 
ber Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ; O. E. Deckert, O. BE. Deckert 
Lumber Co,, Minneapolis, Minn.; E. J. Stearner, 
Trexler Lumber Co., Newark, N. J.; George N. Glass, 
Keystone Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; George F, Col- 
ton, Crumb Colton Lumber Co., Rockford, UL; ¢€. 
Lampland, Capital City Lumber Co., St. Paul, Minn. ; 
Louis G. Walker, Armstrong & Walker Lumber Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind.; C. C. F. Sieving, Western Manufac- 
turing €o., Toledo, Ohio; George A. Jewett, George A. 
Jewett Lumber Co., Des Moines, lowa; William L. 
Mueller, Mueller Lumber Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


Members to be appointed later were from New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, St. Louis and Detroit. An 
appointment will be made in a few days. 


The following additional committees were ap- 
pointed: 

Trade relations: C. WH. Carleton, Mills Carleton 
Lumber Co,, Cleveland, Ohio; J. A. Reheis, St. Louis, 
Mo.; W. A. Cavin, Sturgis, Mich. 

Grading rules: Julius Seidel, of the Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co,, St. Louis, Mo.; C. W. Restrick, Restrick 
Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich.; George L. Maas, Maas 
Neimeyer Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Wilson Mar 
tin, Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., Chicago, 11. 

Arbitration: Wdgar Cummings, Pierson Lumber & 
Coal Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; John F, McDonald, J. F. 
McDonald Lumber Corporatton, Minneapolis, Minn, ; 
Carl Miller, Carl Miller Lumber Co., Miwwaukee, Wis. 

The next meeting of the committee will be held 
about Dee. 4 in New York city, to be followed by 
an evening meeting with the dealers of that city 
and surrounding localities. Gen. L. C. Boyle will ad- 
dress the gathering. It is quite probable that meet- 
ings of the committee will be held in a different 
city each time with the idea of stimulating an in- 
terest in association membership in each section. 





EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN MEET 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 13.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club held last night at the New Hotel MeCurdy, 
the main thing discussed was business conditions 
growing out of the war and speculation on the 
future. 

As William 8. Partington, of Maley & Wertz, 
seerctary and treasurer of the club, who is recover- 
ing from an attack of influenza, was unable. to 
attend the meeting, J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer 
Lumber Co., acted as temporary secretary. 

John C. Keller, traffic manager of the club, told 
of his. efforts, as yet unsuccessful, with the car 
service section of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration to get a bureau established in Evans- 
ville where permits could be granted to manufac- 
turers who desired to ship out lumber over two 
different lines. 

Labor conditions in local manufacturing plants 
were discussed by the members. One manufacturer 
stated that he is operating his plant with cripples, 
old men and women, and had managed to get by 
during the war, but at that the road seemed rocky. 
It was pointed out that lumber prices have been 
slightly lower during the last few days. It was 
predicted that when manufacturers are able to ship 
their lumber abroad there will be steady increases 
in prices, which will probably remain firm for many 
years, 

President Worland appointed the following com- 
mittee on the nomination of officers of the club for 
the ensuing year: Daniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz; 
D. B. MacLaren, of the D. B. MacLaren Lumber 
Co., and J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co. 
This committee will report at the next monthly 
meeting of the club, which will be held Dee. 10, 
when the annual election and installation of officers 
will take place. 





WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTERS TO CONFER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—The National 
Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers has 
called a meeting in Chicago next week to consider 
post war problems. The meeting originally was 
called for Nov. 19 but it is understood the date 
will be changed to Nov. 22, when the big mass 
meeting of lumber manufacturers will be held at 
the Congress Hotel. 
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MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MEN OPTIMISTIC 


Manufacturers Believe That Return of Peace Means Continuous Prosperity in Lumber Industry—Discuss Post- 
War Conditions Fully—Raise Assessment to Provide Broader Work 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 14.—‘‘The field is ready 
for the plow.’’ This very aptly expresses the 
spirit of business hopefulness existing with Mich- 
igan hardwood manufacturers as evidenced by 
their words at the fall meeting, which was held 
at the Hotel Fort Shelby here yesterday. The 
war is over, as everyone knows, and the hard- 
wood manufacturers say that the future depends 
in a large measure on just how business men expect 
conditions to be. If they sit idly by with noth- 
ing but a hope, then conditions will not be good, 
but if every kind of industry buckles down to 
solving the problems of the immediate business 
future, then even wartime prosperity will fare 
badly in comparison with what the return of 
peace may bring to the country. 

Are Michigan hardwood manufacturers gloomy! 
Well, listen to the stock report, and combine it 
with the fact that every big industry in the 
Wolverine state which represents a large part of 
the consumption channel of native hardwoods ex- 
pects peace to bring to them even bigger business 
than war, and you have the answer. The report 
of the market conditions committee as presented 
by Charles R. Abbott, of Cadillac, its chairman, 
showed that the stocks on hand Oct. 1 indicated 
less hardwood than in one, two, three or four 
years previous. Hemlock stocks on hand measure 
75,000,000 feet, compared with 104,000,000 a year 
ago. 

Less Lumber Produced 

‘*Production has been and is being curtailed, 
due largely to the lack of sufficient labor,’’ con- 
tinued the committee report, ‘‘and with ending 
of hostilities across the water, the indications 
are that the consumption of our product thru 
natural commercial channels will probably take 
care of the entire stocks as fast as they can 
come into shipping condition, or at least in the 
near future.’’ 

Chairman Abbott placed stress on the impor- 
tance of weekly sales reports, especially in these 
times when it is necessary for every member to 
be in close touch of the market. In the discus- 
sion that followed only optimistic words were ex- 
pressed as to the future. The fact that the Gov- 
ernment has canceled some contracts which re- 
quired hardwoods in the manufacture of the war 
products was more than offset, said the members, 
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by the prompt action of the War Industries 
Board in lifting a partial ban on building, per- 
mitting any kind of a structure up to $10,000 to 
be built and lifting the lid on many industries 
which are heavy consumers of hardwoods. An 
especially large consumer is the automobile in- 
dustry, which on Jan, 1 was expected to go on a 
100 percent war basis. With peace the auto 
plants are permitted to return to manufacturing 
pleasure cars up to 75 percent of their normal 
product. There are 600 plants in Detroit which 
have been working feverishly on war supplies, 
and not a bit of worry may be found among their 
managers, because they expect to turn quickly to 
making peace time material. All this, while im- 
portant to the welfare of the country as a whole, 
is of especial importance to manufacturers of 
hardwoods in Michigan because most of these 








industries are hardwood users. One signal warn- 
ing was uttered by the members and that was 
with more plentiful labor which is now likely 
that some hardwood manufacturers would over- 
produce stocks. ‘‘Don’t do it,’’ said the far- 
sighted ones, and it is likely the advice will be 
heeded. 
Work of Emergency Bureau 

The work of the emergency bureau and its 
Washington director, Roy Jones, came in for a 
long discussion, as Mr. Jones had submitted a 
very important report as to the aspect of con- 
ditions at Washington, now that peace had come. 
Tho nothing definite may be said, it is very 
likely that Mr. Jones will be sent to Europe by 
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W. L. SAUNDERS, OF CADILLAC, 
President 


the association to study conditions there and 
develop post-war markets for hardwoods abroad. 
His distinctive ability, as proved in the few 
months that he had charge of the joint bureau 
office of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Northern Hemlock and Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association at Washington, 
has put him in the limelight to such an extent 
that the Michigan association does not mean to 
lose his services. The Northern Hemlock and 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association would be 
less interested in the project in sending him to 
Kurope than the Michigan manufacturers, be- 
cause the Wisconsin men manufacture a smaller 
quantity of maple than is manufactured in Mich- 
igan, and that would be the hardwood to find an 
European market. The thought of the meeting 
was that a big market for hardwoods lay in Eu- 
rope and if the Michigan manufacturers did not 
go after that market intelligently, they could 
blame no one but themselves, 

Secretary J. C. Knox, of Cadillae, discussed 
post-war markets in his report. He pointed out 
to the members that there is bound to be a big 
demand for lumber and building material, which 
has increased in value less in proportion than 
any of its competitors, and will not only be 
wanted in enormous quantities in this country 
but also for rebuilding devastated Europe. The 
major portion of Secretary Knox’s report was 
taken up with a discussion of finances, as more 
money was needed to carry on the work of the 
organization which had grown. As _ evidence 
that the members of the association had faith 
in the business future, they unanimously voted 
the increased assessment on both hardwood and 
hemlock shipments from 4 to 6 cents a thousand 
feet, raised the minimum membership fee from 
$50 to $100 and provided that members of the 
association in the upper peninsula who also be- 
longed to the Northern Hemlock and Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association would be assessed 
at half the regular rate. There was not a quibble 
about the possibly increased amount that the as- 
sociation will pay into the treasury of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, if 
the proposed program of that organization is 
adopted on Dee. 16, as the Michigan hardwood 
men believe firmly in the work of the national 
body and the good it is doing for the lumber 
industry as a whole, Relative to transportation 
matters, Secretary Knox called attention to log 
rates in Michigan which, in the opinion of mem- 


bers, were excessive. He said the condition in 
the southern part of the State was worse than 
in other parts and cited an instance in which 
a former rate of 2.6 cents on a 12-mile haul had 
been raised to 6 cents. Other rates of 5.5 cents 
had been raised to 8 and 10 cents. Where reduc- 
tion had been obtained for some of the excessive 
rates, he said, reparation was expected. His 
warning was: ‘‘Look to your log rates.’’ 


Forest Fire Losses 


The report of the forest fire protective depart- 
ment as presented by Chief Warden J. L. Mor- 
ford, of Gaylord, told of small losses from forest 
fires. August and September were favorable 
months and only thirty fires were reported for 
the period from July 20 to Oct. 15 and 1060 
acres were burned over. He said that codpera- 
tive work with the State department had proved 
a success and that perfect harmony existed be- 
tween the association bureau and the State De- 
partment. For the entire season there had been 
260 fires with total acreage of 55,452 burned over 
and total loss, $51,466. As to causes of the fires, 
the percentages were as follows: Railroad, 30.8; 
settlers, 25.09; fishermen, 4.2; campers, 3.8, and 
unknown, 36.11. The two weeks’ period in the 
latter part of June was the worst of the season. 

An interesting talk which proved an ‘‘eye- 
opener’? was given by John Dunewell of the 
Detroit Free Press, on the work of the Non- 
artisan League, especially in the Northwest. 
Mr. Dunewell has spent several weeks investigat- 
ing the league, and said that it was an error to 
think that the league was one strictly of farm- 
ers, but that its heads were using the farmers 
as a means to an end. He told of the political 
work of the league in different states and what 
it was trying to accomplish in Michigan and 
judging from his recital, its doings are not far 
from the wild-minded antics of the Russian Bol- 
sheviki. His warning was that unless business 
men of all classes awoke to the peril the organ- 
ization represented, they would have a post-war 
problem of fearful possibilities on their hands. 
He said that the Non-Partisan League was not 
a political party in itself, but that its mode of 
action was to get candidates on other party tick- 
ets and then ‘‘put them over.’’ After election, 





Cc. A. BIGELOW, OF BAY CITY, 
A Trade Booster 


those in office would then do just as the Non-Par- 
tisan League dictated. 

Before adjournment for lunch, the report of 
Roy Jones as manager of the Emergency Bureau 
Office at Washington was read. It was discussed 
after the luncheon. It dealt largely with what 
may be expected in post-war conditions and the 
predominating thought was that peace would 
bring even greater business than war. The 
slogan was ‘‘Prepare for it,’’ and different 
suggestions were made as what the association 
could do to keep Michigan hardwoods in the lead. 
Every member, judging from views expressed 
at the meeting, believes that it is strictly up to 
Michigan hardwood manufacturers to keep their 
product ‘‘on the map’’ and that the big asset 
is broader association work. 
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LATE LUMBER NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


Ship Building to Continue Indefinitely— Sunday Work and Overtime Eliminated— Organization of New Forestry 
Battalions Outlined— Qualifications Required for Commissions—Railroads Asked for Tie Data 


EMERGENCY BUREAUS’ PEACE PROBLEMS 
{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 13.—The several emer- 
gency bureaus are expecting that some of the or- 
ders of lumber most recently placed by the Gov- 
ernment will be canceled. ‘The cancelations will 
primarily affect emergency work. Already the 
Southern Pine Bureau has received cancelations ag- 
gregating 20,000,000 feet. These cancelations are 
as follows: Great Lakes Naval Station, Requisition 
No. 310, for storage, 2,561,000 feet; Fort Benja- 
min Harrison, Ind., Requisition No. 101, for hos- 
pitals, barracks ete., 4,605,000 feet; Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan., Requisitions No. 1 and 5 for camp 
construction and extensions, 6,223,000 feet each. 

Mills which have been given portions of these 
orders are expected to stop shipments on receipt 
of notice thru the bureau channels. Shipments al- 
ready in transit, of course, are expected to go for- 
ward, 

The Fir Production Board has had cancelations 
aggregating about 10,000,000 feet so far this week 
and more ecancelations are expected. Orders went 
out today to the west Coast to stop cutting air- 
craft fir and spruce lumber. This will come as a 
shock to the mills which have been accumulating 
choice logs to be sawed for aircraft stock, but with 
the end of hostilities Uncle Sam must stop the big 
aircraft program which only now is hitting its 
stride so far as fighting and bombing planes are 
concerned. Production of De Havilands battle and 
bombing planes is now proceeding at the rate of 
300 a week. ‘There is material on hand at fac- 
tories and in transit to build many more planes 
and there must be an end, even tho the United 
States is to retain its present position in the fore- 
front of the world’s powers in military aircraft. 

There is consolation in the fact that Postmaster 
General Burleson is so favorably impressed with 
the utility of aircraft as carriers of first-class mail, 
that he is evolving ambitious and far-reaching 
plans that contemplate transporting the bulk of the 
letter mail all over the country thru the air. This 
will require the maintenance of a large number of 
effective planes at all times. At the outset the 
postoffice department expects to take over many 
planes from the army that are suitable for the 
transportation of mail. Just how many the army 
will require for its permanent peace times pro- 
gram is not yet determined. 





RECRUITING A FORESTRY REGIMENT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 11.—The War Depart- 
ment at last has authorized a somewhat detailed an- 
nouncement concerning the organization of the 
twenty new battalions of the 20th Engineers (For- 
est), the first announcement of which was given in 
these dispatches a month ago. The announcement 
that Uncle Sam wants upward of 400 skilled lum- 
bermen for commissioned officers follows: 


Lumbermen are wanted as officers in the engineer 
corps of the Army to command the new forestry troops 
for immediate overseas service. Only men_ thoroly 
trained by years of service in logging and lumber 
manufacturing operations will be granted commissions. 
Successful applicants will be granted commissions of 
captain, first lieutenant and second lieutenant, with 
promotion of a few of those who prove to be unusually 
qualified in leadership and knowledge of the lumber 
industry. 

The men wanted are logging superintendents, mill 
operators, mill superintendents, men who have handled 
both mill and woods operations of both medium and 
large production, and small operators who have 
handled the entire business in portable mill work. No 
one who has not been actively connected with logging 
or sawmill operations, nor lumber inspectors, graders, 
retailers and wholesalers, salesmen or yard managers, 
is wanted, 


The nature of the various assignments with the 
qualifications required are as follows: 
Organizers and Administrators 
Applicants must have had thoro experience in all 
branches of the lumber business, including woods, log 
transportation, manufacturing and selling. Their 
duties abroad will involve military administration, 
preliminary planning for the new lumber operations, 
passing on the desirability of forests as operating 
propositions, supervising the installation of operations, 
preparing lists and securing major equipment, mills, 
trucks, horses, railroad material and the distribution 
of available men between the several operations, split- 
ting of manufacturing orders between operations and 
securing thru various agencies the cars for shipment 
of products. They must possess the personality to 
conduct business with officers of the Allied armies and 
railroad officials. 
LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 


Applicants must be primarily lumber manufacturers, 
thoroly experienced in all processes, from stump to 
cars. They must be able to organize men for logging 
operations and be responsible for the logging plan, mill 
layout, transportation system, installation of machinery, 
care, feeding and discipline of the company and the cor- 
rect distribution of men between woods, transport, mill, 
shipping and overhead. 








BATTALION ADJUTANTS 


Applicants must have had some military experience 
and some experience in the woods and mill. Duties 
abroad will be the handling of all military correspond- 
ence of the battalion and the acting as district com- 
mander in the absence of that officer. 

BATTALION ENGINEERS 

Applicants must be thoroly experienced as operating 
lumbermen and mill experts. Their duties abroad will 
be mill design and planning of logging operations. 
They will pass on the kind of technical equipment 
required to log and mill a given tract of timber and 
must rustle this equipment. 

BATTALION SUPPLY OFFICERS 

Applicants must be experienced in general lumber 
business. Their duties abroad will be as supply officers 
handling products and shipments and often detailed in 
charge of an operation detachment. 

LOGGING AND MILLING OPERATORS 


Applicants must have either logging or milling expe- 
rience. Their duties abroad will be assistant to the 
operating chief for assignment in charge of the woods, 
mill, technical or nontechnical supplies for the outfit, 
shipping or timber examination. 

Persons who believe that they have the necessary 
qualifications should apply to their local branch of the 
Military 'raining Camps Association. There are now 
more than 10,000 of these local branches which are in 
direct touch with the personnel branch of the general 
staff. If there is no such branch in your community, 
requests should be directed for application blank to the 
“District Representative, Personnel Branch, General 
Staff,” located in the city most convenient. There are 
thirteen of these branches, located in the following 
cities: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Mo., Portland, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Washington, Dallas, Texas, St. Paul, Minn., 
and Cleveland, Ohio. 

In writing for application blank applicants must 
give their age, draft classification, education, military 
training, if any, and an exact and detailed statement 
of training and experience in logging and sawmill 
operation. 

Only persons living in Washington or near by should 
apply to the Washington district office. Persons who 
live in other districts who come to Washington seeking 
a commission will be referred back to their district 
branch. 


The strect addresses of the district representa- 
tives follow: 


New York—19 West 44th Street. 

Boston—84 State Street. 

Philadelphia—117 Commercial Trust Building. 

Atlanta—78 South Pryor Street. 

Chicago—Consumers’ Building. 

Kansas City, Mo.—New England National Bank 
Building. 

Portland, Ore.—Corbett Building. 

San Francisco—1020 Mills Building. 

Los Angeles—Van Nuys Building. 

Cleveland, Ohio—37 Wade Building. 

St. Paul, Minn.—1013 Pioneer Building. 

Dallas, Tex.—420 Interurban Building. 

Washington, D. C.—War Department. 





RAILROAD TIE DATA SOUGHT 
WASHINGTON, D. G., Nov. 11.—Cireular No. 22, 
issued by C. R. Gray, director of the division of op- 
eration, Railroad Administration, calling for cer- 
tain operating information from the railroads of 
the country not later than Dee. 31, includes the 
following items: 


A. Hdéw many cross ties were inserted on each di 
vision during each of the four years, separated into 
kinds of wood, sizes, treated and untreated, divided 
as follows: 

a. Main lines. 
b. Branch lines. 
c. Sidings. 

d. New York. 

B. How many feet B. M. switch ties were inserted 
on each division during each of the four years sepa- 
rated into kinds of wood, treated and untreated, di- 
vided as follows: 

a. Main lines. 
b. Branch lines. 
ce. Sidings. 

d. New York, 

C. How many tie plates were inserted on each di- 
vision during each of the four years, divided as fol- 
lows: 

a. Main lines. 
b. Branch lines. 
ce. Sidings. 

d. New York. 

D. How many anti-creepers were inserted on each 
= during each of the four years, divided as fol- 
ows: 

a. Main lines. 
b. Branch lines. 
c. New York. 


WOOD FUEL COMMITTEE URGED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 11.—To help meet the 
coal shortage the Forest Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture urges that wood 
fuel committees should be at once reorganized in 
every community where they have been allowed to 
lapse, and appointed if none exist. They are needed 
to do many things, such as finding total fuel needs, 
whether the reserve is adequate, and, where wood 
fuel can be obtained, pointing out means of getting 
it ready for use and organizing distribution and 
marketing. These committees will be very busy 
this winter, the Forest Service says, and will be 
able to perform good service for their communities 
in easing the blow of a fuel shortage. 


THE FUTURE OF SHIP BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 11.—Ship builders de- 
livered to the U. 8S. Shipping Board in October 79 
vessels totalling 415,908.5 tons, of which 30 were 
wood ships totalling 107,200 tons. 

Chairman Hurley will sail Thursday for Europe 
with Herbert Hoover, the food administrator. Mr. 
Hurley goes to study the general transport situa- 
tion and confer with high officials of Allied gov- 
ernments on this subject. Mr. Hoover, of course, 
goes under a special commission from President 
Wilson to work out with the Allied authorities 
plans for the systematic relief of the populations of 
the war-weary nations, including the Central em- 
pires. 

Mr. Hurley announced today that orders had been 
given to stop overtime and Sunday work in ship 
yards. He made the announcement after conferring 
with Secretary of the Navy Daniels and Secretary 
of War Baker. The two cabinet members adopted 
the same policy. 

Mr. Hurley thinks the Shipping Board is now 
in position to take off some of the forced draft with 
which the building program has been pushed to 
meet the war emergency, and to get out ships from 
now on a@ more economical basis. Overtime and 
double time for Sundays and holidays, he pointed 
out, adds greatly to the cost of construction. In- 
cidentally, he thinks that the work is hard and 
the men are entitled to get off after having made 
their full time each day. Said Mr. Hurley today: 

We are just beginning to work. While the War and 
Navy Departments and some war bureaus which have 
grown up must now drop back to an approximately 
normal basis by easy degrees, the work of the Shipping 
ror a is just hitting its stride and must go on indefi- 
nitely. 

We can use from 150,000 to 250,000 additional men. 
Many yards are still short of skilled men. We expect 
to recruit many workers from returning soldiers, and 
we are prepared to bring them back in large numbers 
whenever the general staff says the word. We have 
164 double deck cargo steamers, each capable of trans- 
porting 1,500 to 2,000 men on the return trip from 
France, and sixty-seven Army transports, which, of 
course, will be continued in service. By utilizing these 
vessels we will be able to move a lot of men within a 
reasonably short time. 

Meanwhile the passing of the submarine menace will 
increase the transportation value of our sbips at least 
25 percent. It will no longer be necessary to run with 
darkened lights at night, which increases the safety 
factor ; to zigzag, to travel in convoys or by roundabout 
routes. This means that we can get the ships over 
and back much more quickly and satisfactorily. 


EXPORT CONSERVATION LIST CHANGES 
WasHinatTon, D. C., Nov. 11—The War Trade 
Board announces in a new ruling (W. T. B. R. 311) 
that chronometers have been added to the export 
conservation list, effective Nov. 11, 1918. 

The removals from the export conservation list, 
as shown below, have been adopted, also effective 
Nov. 11: Handles, ax, hoe, pick, rake, shovel, spade, 
made from ash wood, birch wood, hickory wood 
and oak wood. 








AIRCRAFT SERVICE NEEDS HELP 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 12.—The War Depart- 
ment authorizes the following: 


The Bureau of Aircraft Production has issued a call 
for 500 men of: limited service who can qualify as 
stenographers, typists, draftsmen, machinists, cost ac- 
countants, tool makers, clerks, dry kiln inspectors, ply- 
wood and spruce inspectors, statisticians, stock chasers, 
experts in. designing, packing and crating, general 
machinists, machinists in fitting, stamping and shop 
work, ball bearing experts, non-specialists and laborers, 

The men included in the trades mentioned are to 
take the place of others of draft age who are qualified 
for active military service. Applicants are requested 
to communicate with Lieut. Johnson, Personnel De- 
partment, Bureau of Aircraft Production, 44% Street 
and Missouri Avenue, Washington, D. C, 


~ 





ILLEGAL PRACTICES CHARGED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 11.—Declaring it has 
reason to believe the concern ‘‘ with the purpose, 
intent and effect of stifling and suppressing com- 
petition’? in the interstate sale of lumber and 
building materials is harassing mail order lumber 
houses with spurious letters asking for price esti- 
mates ete., the Federal Trade Commission ‘‘in the 
interest of the public’’ has issued formal complaint 
against the St. Lawrence Lumber Uo., St. Law- 
rence, 8. D. 

The concern, the complaint charges, ‘‘system- 
atically and on a large scale’’ has written and 
procured others to write interrogatory letters to 
mail order firms whereas in truth it had no inten- 
tion or purpose of buying any lumber or building 
material from such firms, ‘‘ but wrote and sent such 
letters to cause such mail order houses annoyance 
and delay in the transaction of their business and 
damage and expense.’’ 

The concern was cited to appear before the com- 
mission in Washington, Dec, 21, 1918, 
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TO GO TO RECONSTRUCTION CONFERENCE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 13.—The Southern Hard 
wood Traffic Association has appointed the follow- 
ing committee to attend the reconstruction confer- 
ence called by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce at Atlantic City Dee. 4, 5 and 6: 

Col. 8S. B. Anderson, chairman; W. H. Russe, J. W. 
McClure, W. A. Ransom, Ralph May, Memphis; T. M. 
Brown, Louisville, Ky. ; Daniel Wertz, Evansville, Ind. ; 
Ferd Brenner, Alexandria, La.; F. F. Fee, Dermott, 
Ark.; Charles Barnaby, Newcastle, Ind.; C. H. Sher- 
rill, Paducah, Ky.; 8S. H. Swenson, Helena, Ark. ; Paul 
Smith, Helena, Ark. 

James E, Stark, president, and J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager, will also attend. 

Business interests will get together at that time 
and face squarely all problems confronting them 
incident to the reconstruction period. According 
to Mr. Townshend, the association hopes to be able 
to present at that time facts and figures of im- 
portance to exporters of hardwood lumber and 
forest products. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the asso- 
ciation, is in communication with the priorities di- 
vision of the War Industries Board with a view to 
securing abrogation of the requirement that lum- 
ber firms be on the preference list in order to secure 
transportation and labor and expects to hear some- 
thing definite in the immediate future. 





MUST MINIMIZE INDUSTRIAL FRICTION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 13.—Grant Hamilton, 
director general of the newly organized working 
conditions service, which is affiliated with the De- 
partment of Labor, in discussing reconstruction to- 
day, said: 

When war was declared the whole American nation 
mobilized for service, military and industrial. Federal 
administrative agencies were created to direct produc 
tion and to establish most eflicient standards for pro- 
duction. The national emergency made it dangerous 
to trust results to competition and individual control 


it pays in profit to us and satisfaction to the cus- 
tomer. The fact is, the average person who wants 
to build a home or a barn wants to get at one place 
everything necessary to do it. He expects this sort of 
service and is disappointed if he doesn’t get it. 

The tendency in retail yards now is to furnish the 
house complete. This is in line with the demand of 
the public, which does not like to be compelled to go 
from place to place to get every little item that is 
needed. Certainly the lumber dealer has the _ first 
opportunity to sell every item that goes into the build- 
ing of the house, and he should take advantage of it. 

With the building of new towns the territory served 
by the country yards is becoming more and more 
restricted. And so it behooves the retailer to put in 
side lines, so that he may still be able to maintain the 
volume of business necessary to make a fair profit 
on his investment. 

In addition to lumber the Robinson yards handle 
cement, lime, brick enough for a foundation or a 
building, builders’ hardware, paints, varnishes, 
prepared roofing ete. 


HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION NOTES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 12.—There was 
attendance of governors of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States at the 
board meeting at the Hotel Sinton today, and Pres- 
ident E. O. Robinson presided. Routine business 
was transacted and methods were adopted provid- 
ing for the liquidation of the association on Dee. 31. 

While there was some discussion of the merger, 
no action was taken further than to urge all who 
had not already applied for membership in the 
American Hardwood Association to do so at once. 

Secretary I’. R. Gadd leaves the latter part of 
the week for a 10-weeks’ trip thru the eastern 
territory, where he will visit members with a view 
to securing their application for membership in the 
American Hardwood Association. 

All the governors remained over for the Open 
Competition Plan meeting which took place Nov. 
13. It was largely attend- 
ed and the members pres- 
ent signed up for mem- 
bership in the American 
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British Official Photograph. 


Here is a small, improvised roadside lumber mill 
terial for war purposes. 


captured by the British loading the props on 


front. 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York 

that was set 
British on the western front in France to cut trench props and other ma- 
In the foreground is a group of German prisoners 
small 
which were extensively used to carry supplies to the engineers at the 





up by the 


railroad trolleys, 


Flanders 


this city, for twenty-five portable sawmills. 





structed across a canal 
the guidance and direct supervision of King Albert of Belgium, who 
since the war began has been directing the activities of his soldiers 
and people—those of them left under his domain—and to the king’s 
expert guidance is attributed much of the success of the Belgians in 


PORTABLE MILLS FOR RECONSTRUCTION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 12.—One indication 
that sawmill equipment made in this country and 
ordered for the use of the forestry regiments in 
France before peace was declared will be used for 
reconstruction purposes is shown by a requisition 
recently made upon the Diamond Iron Works, of 
Ac- 
cording to an official of the Diamond concern, when 
the order was placed assurance was given that in 
event of peace the mills would be used for recon- 
struction purposes. This official further advises 
that each unit in the order is complete with 
a double rotary sawmill, is of extra heavy con- 
struction and is capable of cutting up to 75,000 
feet in ten hours. The carriages are also of heavy 
design equipped with four blocks, and modern in 
every respect. The remainder of the equipment 
consists ot edger, trimmer, live rolls and the neces- 
sary drives and conveyors for handling the sawdust 
and refuse. - 


WILL REBUILD BURNED PLANT 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 12.—The L. D. Murrelle 
Lumber Co. of North Memphis, which lost prac- 
tically all of its sawmill by fire Sunday night, an- 
nounces that it will rebuild as quickly as the neces- 
sary machinery and equipment can be secured and 
assembled. 

The fire was of unknown origin and entailed a 
loss of approximately $40,000, fully covered by in- 
surance. The boiler room was practically the only 
part of the plant that escaped destruction. The 
company was fortunate enough to possess a ‘‘use 
and occupancy’’ policy that will enable it to hold 
its organization together during the time the plant 
is being rebuilt and reimburse it in part for time 
and business lost, 











Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
The accompanying illustration shows a wooden bridge that has been con- 


in Flanders. This bridge was erected under 





There had to be control based on knowledge of national 
needs and all factors that constituted the industrial 
situation. 

Out of the war necessity there came a new applica- 
tion of efficiency in dealing with national affairs. As 
we now face another transitional period, that of 
demobilization and reconstruction, we must as a nation 
prepare to meet its problems in the same intelligent 
manner in which we dealt with the industrial transi- 
tion from a peace to a war basis, in directing the order 
and progress of the changes now to be made, 

The way in which we meet this problem will deter- 
mine our progress in the years to come. Great economic 
advantage awaits the nation that can quickly enter the 
world’s markets with the products of normal character. 
The nation that succeeds will be the one that wisely 
directs the return to peace production, and that avoids 
friction growing out of the employment of child labor. 
Friction may be minimized by providing such standards 
of working conditions as will insure understanding and 
cob}peration among all persons concerned in the proc- 
esses of production. 


ENDORSES CONCENTRATED RESOURCES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 12.—Retail lumber dealers 
who have been shown thru the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN the wisdom of handling side lines will be 
interested in the experience of the E. C. Robin- 
son Lumber Co., St. Louis, which operates a chain 
of twelve retail lumber yards in small towns in 
Iiinois, Missouri and Arkansas. Fred N. Robin- 
son, vice president, said that they always had ecar- 
ried side lines and found them profitable. Mr. 
Robinson said: 





We have always made it a point to be able to sell a 
home builder everything he needs to build that home 
from the foundation to the roof. 


We have found that 





Hardwood Association, in accordance with 
terms of the proposed merger. 

M. W. Stark, St. Albans, W. Va., presided. L. 
G. Rice, of the Federal Trade Commission, ad- 
dressed the members on the subject of cost sched- 
ules for manufacturers of hardwood and said he 
would call on various manufacturers to explain fur- 
ther the manner in which they are expected to pre- 
pare the cost schedules they are required to file 
with the Federal Trade Commission. 

All present took an optimistic view of the future 
and expressed hope for an early return to normal 
trade conditions. Steady demand for lumber is 
expected. 

The November stock report of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States is 
being prepared for the printer, and may be the 
last issued by this association before the merger. 
It is expected that, since all the office force will 
be busy during December preparing for the liquida- 
tion of the association and the union with the 
American Hardwood Association, it would be im- 
possible to prepare a satisfactory stock report. 


the 





PAINLESS ORATORY 


Douglas Malloch, author of ‘‘Tote-road and 
Trail,’’ was delivering an address on the esthetic 
side of the lumber industry to a Chicago woman’s 
club. After he had finished, a dear old lady ex- 
claimed: ‘‘I always just love to hear Mr. Malloch 
talk—he is always so anesthetic! ’’ 





The burned mill was purchased by the Murrelle 
company some time ago from the Green River 
Lumber Co., Memphis. 


HOUSING PROJECTS HALTED 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 14.—The housing bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor is marking time 
in view of the cessation of hostilities. With the 
exception of ship yards housing construction was 
intended to end with the war. Just how long pres- 
ent projects will continue can not yet be announced, 
nor can it be stated what prospects will be aban- 
doned outright. Those still in the commencement 
stages probably will be suspended. Some already 
have been called off, notably that for housing navy 
yard workers, which was to have cost millions and 
for which ground was being broken. 

PPA POO 

THE LAURENTIDE Co. (Ltd.), probably Canada’s 
best known and largest pulp and paper concern, in 
its annual statement recently issued shows that net 
profits for the year from operations of paper, lumber 
and interest on investments amounted to $2,593,000, 
as compared with $2,220,000 for 1917 and $1,244,000 
for 1916. The earnings for the year just closed are 
at the rate of 17.7 percent on the stock, a showing 
which can not be construed as unsatisfactory, even 
by the paper makers who claim that their industry 
is being ruined by Government interference and 
regulations. 
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IMPORTANT SURVEY OF RETAIL BUSINESS 


St. Louris, Mo., Nov. 11.—I. B. Hanks, who was 
retained by the Retail Lumber Dealers of Rock 
Island, Moline and East Moline, Ill., and Daven- 
port, Iowa, to survey their situation for use in sales 
to Government agencies, has recently submitted 
what is considered one of the most exhaustive docu- 
ments of its kind. 

The survey which covers the business of all in- 
dividual firms operating in the territory mentioned 
constitutes a volume of more than 400 pages. In 
addition a report is appended that deals with funda- 
mental economic conditions in the markets in- 
volved. 

The dealers in question conduct an extensive 
business in fuel as well as lumber. Since the for- 
mation of the Federal Fuel Administration they 
have experienced great difficulty in making a prop- 
er allocation of overheads, operating expenses and 
investments to the several departments of their 
business. The report deals as fully with the fuel 
operations as it does with the lumber operations. 
The figures covering the cost of retailing coal were 
prepared for the use of the local fuel committee 
and the dealers in arriving at a proper margin for 
sales of coal to consumers. 

That portion of the survey having to do with the 
lumber business was compiled along the lines origi- 
nated some years since by Mr. Hanks. In advance 
of the completion of the survey arrangements were 
made that the result of Mr. Hanks’ work should 
govern in all sales of lumber and building material 
made or about to be made to the United States 
Housing Corporation in its various projects in 
the territory, also in all sales to the quartermaster ’s 
and ordnance departments of the United States 
Army. Immediately following the completion of 
the survey, the figures resulting therefrom were 
made official and adopted by the several Govern- 
mental departments. 

The main body of the report covers all operations 
up to and including Aug. 31, 1918. A complete 
contrast with 1917 business is made month by 
month and comparisons are drawn thruout as be- 
tween the first eight months of operation in 1917 
and the corresponding period of 1918. The re- 
port goes further and develops the handling costs 
of lumber and fuel for the last month of business, 
namely, October, 1918. This has made it unneces- 
sary for the dealers to base their calculations for 
present and future operations on the results of 
those of several months past. On the contrary, they 
are fully fortified against losses due to the con- 
stantly changing conditions of merchandising which 
have been brought about, in a measure, by the re- 
cent establishment of building restrictions. 

Exhaustive tests touching on size of deliveries 
and lengths of haul on both lumber and fuel were 
made in the yards of the several dealers under 
the direct supervision of Mr. Hanks. Data covering 
deliveries both by wagon and by truck were com- 
piled, as well as a wealth of other information that 
the dealers in question assert will have a beneficial 
effect on future operations. All are most en- 
thusiastie regarding the manner in which the Sur- 
vey was carried out and the report compiled. The 
thoro analysis to which the situation has been sub- 
jected by one who thoroly understands the mer- 
chandising of both coal and lumber, can not help 
but result in very real benefits to all concerned. 





CLAIMS CATERPILLAR PRINCIPLE INVENTION 


Bancor, Mk., Nov. 11.—The mechanical device 
of the caterpillar tread which is used in the con- 
struction of war tanks was employed by A. 8S. 
Lombard of Waterville, Me., in building steam log 
haulers long before most of the men fighting in 
this war were born, but only within the last few 
weeks has the inventor’s right been established and 
the reward of genius and hard work assured for 
him, After lengthy and costly litigation in the 
courts, Mr. Lombard’s ownership of the basic 
patents covering the caterpillar principle has been 
established, and henceforth all right to utilize the 
principle of ‘‘the motor machine that makes its 
own road’’ must be obtained from him. 

_ Thirty years ago the Lombard log hauler was 
introduced in the Maine woods and today the ma- 
chine has very largely supplanted horses in woods 
work, hauling logs in great quantities rapidly and 
at comparatively low cost. Some years ago one 
of these machines was sent to Lothrop, Mont., and 
of its operation there and great success the news 
Spread far and wide. The Benjamin Holt Co., of 
Stockton, Cal., heard of it, sent representatives to 
investigate and soon began to manufacture a similar 
machine. Then the Best Co., of Oakland, Cal., be- 
gan making a tractor according to its own ideas. 
The Holt concern sued for infringement, claiming 
to be the originator of the caterpillar device. This 
started the Best company to investigating, and 
upon looking up the history of the invention found 
that A. O. Lombard of Waterville, Me., had a clear 


title to it and made arrangements with him to 
fight the Holt concern. The case was settled out of 
court and the contestants now have made arrange- 
ments with Mr. Lombard, who retains the manu- 
facturing rights in New England and Canada and 
equal rights with the others, under the corporation 
known as the Best, Holt & Lombard Co., in the 
manufacture elsewhere. 





ASPIRES TO BE A GREAT WORLD PORT 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Nov. 9.—Portland voted at the 
election of Nov. 5 to bond itself to the extent of 
$5,000,000 for the purpose of placing the port in 
Portland in a way that will bring the city before 
the world as one of the most modern and least 
expensive harbors in the world. The program of 
procedure has not yet been worked out fully, but 
it will include the most modern facilities for the 
handling of lumber cargoes, the coaling of ships 
and deepening of the channels to admit any and all 
carriers that might be attracted this way. The port 
commission will have primarily charge of the work, 
supported in every way by the various commercial 
organizations. Study has been made of the leading 
ports of the world and their most advantageous fea- 
tures will be adopted to the greatest possible ex- 
tent. 


It is expected here that the wood ship building 
industry will continue to flourish for many years 


after the war is over and plans are laid with that 
view. 





SILO BUSINESS PROSPERS ON COAST 


San FrANcIsco, CAL., Nov. 11.—The use of beet- 
top ensilage for feeding live stock has great possi- 
bilities, and opens a broad field for the sale of 
silos in this State. The Santa Fe Lumber Co., 16 
California Street, a local concern, has issued a large 
illustrated folder entitled ‘‘Putting High Feed 
Prices to Rout,’’ which gives detailed information 
as to the construction of high-grade silos. It de- 
scribes in particular the good points of the Simplex 
silo. The staves are one-piece lengths for the en- 
tire height. The Crisell. tangent top construction, 
windproof interlocking anchoring system, and com- 
bination hinge and lift door features are specially 
mentioned. The company will send a free copy of 
the folder to any interested person on request. 

A. J. Russell, the California representative of 
the Portland Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., recently 
visited the company’s headquarters and found the 
mill extremely busy. It is still able to take care of 
its growing California silo business, notwithstand- 
ing its big production of ship timbers and other 
Government work. 


errr 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 11.—Last Thursday 
night one of the five stated meetings of the new 
Lumbermen’s Exchange was held at the City Club, 
with a good attendance of members and a number 
of prospective members who came as specially in- 
vited guests. President Thomas B. Hammer offi- 
ciated. 

Frederick 8. Underhill, chairman of the commit- 
tee on legislation, reported on a communication of 
George Kyle asking action on the improvement of 
Darby River. The committee favored affirmative 
action and a resolution favoring an appropriation 
for survey and improvement was passed. 

Amos Y. Lesher, chairman of the committee on 
credit bureau, reported on its activities and said 
that one member, Charles Moore, of Edward F. 
Henson & Co., had been called to the colors. Recent 
changes in the forms that had been made after 
submission to the members had resulted in the best 
forms that could be devised. 


Robert B. Rayner, president of the Wholesalers, 
reported on the fight that had been made by the 
wholesalers of the country for recognition by the 
Government, and finally won, but said they figured 
there would not be much business for them for 
several months. 


Thomas B. Hammer, who, with Edward F. Hen- 
son, was a delegate to the convention of the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association, reported on the 
trip and said that great things in this line were 
expected if Congressman J. Hampton Moore was 
elected speaker of the House. 


A fitting memorial to the late Arthur D. Weber 
was read and approved. After the meeting a 
dinner was held at which there were over twenty- 
five ladies, and at which the main feature was 
Douglas Malloch, who delivered his lecture on the 
‘“Seven Sinners of Business’’ and recited some of 
his poems, Liberty loan flags and vases were 
presented at the dinner and the honor flag was in 
turn presented by the committee to the Exchange. 
Music was furnished by an orchestra and the com- 
munity singing was led by the famous choirmaster 
and leader, Ben C. Currie, of Currie & Campbell. 





POST-WAR TRADE IS BURNING ISSUE 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 9.—The status of the 
lumber business from now on is the uppermost 
topic in the minds of the lumbermen. Nothing 
but this topic seems to matter, now that the 
Government’s emergency buying for pressing war 
needs is to all appearances over. Even now the 
business is undergoing a transition. 

Government emergency, which has been slacking 
up for some weeks, has almost petered out. There 
is, of course, considerable lumber moving from this 
territory all the time, but it is on orders which 
have not yet been canceled. Much business has 
already been canceled and the lumbermen are ex- 
pecting further cancellations. But in spite of this 
there is still considerable Government work that 
must be completed, such as the Columbus, Ga., can- 
tonment, which is just getting under way, besides 
the completion of additions to several cantonments. 
In the case of the Columbus cantonment, it is be- 
lieved that this order will be canceled. The Gov- 
ernment has ordered 8,000,000 feet of lumber for 
this camp from Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associa- 
tion territory. 

At the same time, the demand for commercial 
lumber is manifesting itself. Amazing stories are 
told of large orders offered by the wholesalers and 
others. One manufacturer from southern Florida 
stated to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that he was 
offered by a prominent wholesaler the whole or any 
part of a railroad order for 10,000,000 feet of 
lumber. Most of the inquiry coming in is for rail- 
road material. Obviously the carriers are going 
to require enormous quantities of lumber at once. 


What the Government is going to do about rais- 
ing the building embargo is a much mooted ques- 
tion. It is certain, however, that in large ship- 
building centers like Jacksonville, where war in- 
dustries are not going out of business right away, 
houses must be built for the workers. The situation 
in this city is serious altho everything possible is 
being done to remedy the situation. From the nature 
of the inquiry now coming in, it is obvious that 
the retail lumber dealers are seeking to replenish 
their depleted yards as quickly as possible. 

Another question which is puzzling lumbermen 
now is the matter of after-the-war prices. The 
trade, as a whole likes the idea of a Government 
fixed price as it stabilizes the market against price 
cutters, but there is a rumor afloat that the Gov- 
ernment intends to fix a price on raw materials to 
foreign nations after the war, including lumber, at 
a figure that spells much reduced profits or none 
at all. Such a thing the lumbermen from this 
district will certainly combat. The lumbermen feel, 
in the words of Secretary E. C. Harrell, of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, that they 
were called upon to meet a great emergency and 
that they have met it, which should suffice. 

Another problem on which the lumbermen are 
seeking further light is Cireular No. 54, issued last 
week by the priorities division of the War Indus- 
tries Board, which specifies that no lumber shall 
be sold except with a pledge that it is for an essen- 
tial industry. This and other important matters 
will be discussed at a meeting of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association next Saturday. 

Speaking of the outlook for the southern pine 
industry, Secretary E. C. Harrell, of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, said: ‘‘I am im- 
mensely optimistic and firmly believe that lumber 
manufacturers will very soon enter upon an era 
of prosperity never approximated before. Un- 
questionably there will be a period of readjustment 
or reconstruction, whichever you choose to call it, 


but good times and high prices are going to pre- 
vail.’? 





URGES FIR MANUFACTURE TO CAPACITY 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 9.—The Brix-Sand. Lumber 
Co., a wholesale lumber concern of Portland, spe- 
cializes in railway construction and car building 
material. In this connection Robert J. Menz, sales 
manager of the company, calls attention to the fact 
that the working capital of many Pacific coast mills 
cutting Douglas fir lumber is insufficient to permit 
of their much longer maintaining their maximum 
sawing capacity upon special sizes considered as 
war essentials, unless a larger part of their product 
is kept closely sold up. Says Mr. Menz: 


It seems imperative that the maximum cut of all 
mills producing Douglas fir be maintained that there 
shall be satisfied the large lumber demands of the 
Government in its administration of railroads and in 
its ship building program etc. The cut of one small mill 
is not noteworthy in itself, but multiplied by that of 
600 small mills becomes a determining factor. Our 
company is making every possible effort to keep moving 
to the commercial trade that portion of the inch and 
2-inch side-cut lumber not required for governmental 
purposes, unavoidably produced by the mills in cutting 
special sizes. We are maintaining a complete, expe- 
rienced organization during these war times, that 
service can be insured to those needing action back 


of their orders for railroad and car material. 
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HARDWOOD BODIES SHOULD AMALGAMATE 


So Says a Southern Authority—Proposed Con- 
solidation Keenly Reviewed 





In response to a request for his views and those 
of the organization that he represents on the pro- 
posed amalgamation of the Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ of the United States and the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, Col. Albert 
Deutsch, president of the Southwestern Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Club, has written from San An- 
tonio, Tex., to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as fol- 
lows: 

It is needless for me to say to you and the many 
others that have been keeping close touch with efforts 
that have been made for a very long time toward this 
very same result that I am deply gratified with this 
step, for it is the first flash shedding light on the right 
road. 

It seems the strangest and hardest thing to do has 
been to make clear to the hardwood manufacturers 
the absolute necessity of their getting together and 
establishing their own business on a stable and dignified 
basis framed and controlled by themselves. 

There is no business in existence that has suffered 
more than that of the hardwood manufacturer, simply 
because he refused to take charge and control of it 

self, 

“oe was, in the memory of many of the older of us, 
when there were no organizations of any kind and the 
confusion and uncertainty that then obtained in the 
manufacturing and marketing of hardwood lumber were 
appalling. ‘That was before the days of southern hard- 
woods, and it was said up North in the grain country 
that if a well to do business man purchased a threshing 
machine his bank began trimming his account, but if 
he bought a sawmill his account was at once closed. 

Since then all other industries, with but the one 
exception, have had the wisdom and sagacity to get 
their business on an intelligent basis of organization, 
established their own uniform standard of measure- 
ments, qualities, and modes by which their products 
can be purchased. Not one of them has two yardsticks, 
two measures or scale weights, but all have well defined 
brands of quality and grades of values, and all have 
profited thereby. 

Power Inappropriately Placed 


The one exception is that of the hardwood manufac 
turers, who have allowed themselves to be domineered 
and kept in confusion by a class of men who have no 
interest whatever in the means and methods by which 
lumber is made or used, yet who hold and have always 
held the balance of power, who dictate and have always 
dictated the framing of one of the prominent sets of 
rules, and, not only that, but the manner in which they 
shall be interpreted and applied. Many of the manu- 
facturers have given aid and encouragement to this by 
becoming or remaining members of the association 
establishing these rules, in most cases with the vain 
hope that their punishment would be lighter, or that 
they would be accorded fairer treatment by reason of 
their membership, but in this they have received no 
reward. Their vote, even if representing millions of 
dollars in investments back of it, was overwhelmingly 
smothered by votes from a desk, a swivel chair and 
perhaps a thousand dollars or less back of it. 

Manufacturers’ Opportunity 

These certainly offer a most disgraceful and humili- 
ating state of affairs, but they are the cold, bare facts, 
and I beg leave to say that no one is to blame for it but 
the manufacturers themselves, for they hold the power 
in the hollow of their hands and the only thing they 
have to do is to “get together’ and say, “Here, gentle 
men, is the goods you want to buy. I have made this 
after having a substantial investment of long standing, 
thru strenuous efforts and hardships and from the 
fruits of years of experience and research. These are 
my prices, regulated and controlled entirely by one 
law, that of supply and demand, ‘There is but one 
standard by which I arrive at the measurement and 
qualities, based on the various requirements of the men 
that have to use it and commensurate with the neces 
sary cost of producing the several grades plus a rea- 
sonable profit which I am entitled to. If you buy it 
it must be on this basis only, not by what you shall 
say on representations made by someone hired by you; 
if there is a difference of opinion between us as manu- 
facturers and the consumer it shall be adjusted by a 
representative employed by a reputable association of 
manufacturers, and if any of its members shall wan- 
tonly persist in making false grades they shall be ex- 
pelled from the association and treated with the 
severest publicity.” And if each manufacturer will 
print this indelibly on his banner and stick to it with 
unwavering fidelity his Government will have no reason 
to find fault with his industry, as it has done on 
account of its confused condition and plurality of 
grades, and his troubles will be over. 

The legitimate dealer will hail this better condition 
as enthusiastically as will the manufacturer, for it will 
free him from the results arising from the mischievous 
and pernicious methods resorted to by many of the 
jobbers, for he can distinguish no difference from taking 
his clients’ money by the stealth and cunning of these 
practices and that of any other kind of theft, and it 
makes no difference to an honorable dealer who is 
satisfied to do business on the level and on a reason- 
able profit whether there is one standard set of rules 
or two or more. 


The Obstacle of Conflicting Rules 


There has been more than one manufacturers’ associ- 
ation. This is not as it should be, for while there has 
only been one set of manufacturers’ rules there has 
been more or less obstacle by reason of this for the 
manufacturers to get solidified. The real seat of 


trouble has been the conflict between the association 
universally recognized as a dealers’ and jobbers’ associ- 
ation with one set of rules and the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation with another set. The manufacturers have 
failed, it seems, to be able to get together on account 
of affiliations with more than one main, exclusive 
manufacturers’ association, while the other association 
has kept confusion in its ranks simply because its 
members were not organized closely enough for their 
own unity. 

I think I am betraying no confidence at this time if I 
say that the most strenuous attempts have been made 
of late to establish one set of rules, the manufacturers 
having gone so far as offering to adopt the National 
Lumber association’s rules, even at the expense of sur- 
rendering control of framing and interpreting the rules 

a thing | am not willing to endorse; offering to allow 
the National association a representation of four on 
their board, as against three of the manufacturers, 
which was declined just as were strenuous efforts that 
were turned down in the steam roller methods at their 
annual meeting at Chicago on June 20 and 21, last. 

A Parent Association Essential 

These are conditions that have obtained thru year 
after year until a squad of the “Old Guard” have at 
Jast decided to call a spade a spade and correct these 
abuses at whatever cost to themselves. It is their 
willing object and determination to put one of the 
most important industries on earth on its proper basis 
as it should be. The old, worn-out theory of secrecy 
has vanished forever. We are going to enlighten each 
other by a campaign of open comparisons. ‘There wili 
be one parent hardwood manufacturers’ association. 
It has been recommended, and I think will be carried 
out, to establish local clubs over the entire hardwood 
belt—East, North, South, and West—each working 
thru the parent association. ‘These clubs or local 
associations should be of limited area, not over a State 
for each, making it quick and easy of access and inex- 
pensive. These clubs or associations should “get to- 
gether” once a month, The parent association should 
have a “scout” to attend each, if possible, of these 
monthly meetings, with plans including open competi- 
tion and general information on the various subjects 


PACKING FOR OVERSEAS TRAFFIC TAUGHT 


Laboratory Instructs Also in Wood Inspection 
—NMaterial Saving Results 





Learning to detect flaws in the wood used for 
airplane parts, and testing wood as to its strength 
and seasoning in the construction of boxes and 
crates for overseas shipments, are recently estab- 
lished branches of specialized Government work 
that are being taught at the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 

The laboratory is responsible to the Government 
for the training of men in wood inspection. Wood 
inspectors, men who know wood and are familiar 
with seasoning processes, the mechanical properties 
of wood, commercial woods, and the uses of wood 
that ordinarily goes to waste, come to the laboratory 
to receive further instruction. In fact, the Govern- 
ment depends upon it to see that the last detail in 
perfection of parts is attended to. Only the splen- 
did facilities of the laboratory permit the satisfac- 
tory handling of the immense amount of work 
that is given over to it. 

Before the ,war the experiment station was a 
laboratory of practical research conducted by the 
Federal Forest Service in codperation with the 
university. Its aim was to promote economy and 
efficiency in the utilization of wood and in the 
processes by which the forest materials are con- 
verted into commercial products. 

The wood inspection course is divided into several 
parts. For the vocational soldier there is instrue- 
tion in the repair of airplane parts. For those 
men who have had training on the construction of 
flying-machines and are familiar with the details of 
the wood that is needed there is further instruc- 





tion on the inspection of 
standard airplane parts. 








Box and crate construe- 
tion may seem a compar- 
atively simple matter, but 
when one considers the 
necessity of boxing for 
overseas shipment of 
heavy machinery the sub- 
ject assumes a more com- 
plex aspect. The Govern- 
ment can afford neither 
the time nor the expense 
of trusting war material 
to the mercy of men who 
care little and know less 
of the work of satisfac- 
tory crating. Space, so 
important when shipping 
facilities are strained to 
the utmost, becomes a 
vital consideration. If 
the right kind of wood is 
used the bulk of the ship- 








British Official Photograph. 


“Tommy Atkins” is shown felling and cutting pine trees in a forest of 
sunny Italy, a task at which he is quite as proficient as in storming the 


enemy’s trenches. These logs were destined 
construction of trenches, 


of presenting. 


Copyright by Western Newspaper Union 


for use 
operations on the Italian front and many of them were to figure in the 
The illustration is the first of logging opera- 
tions in Italian forests the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN has had the pleasure 


ment is reduced, thus al- 
lowing the quicker pas- 
sage of army supplies. 
One of the men who 
trained at the laboratory 
designed and made up a 
crate of a certain kind of 
wood which he found after 


in engineering 





and items of interest. By this means the entire hard- 
wood manufacturing industry will eventually be 
brought under the most perfect harmony and unity, 
beneficial alike to the manufacturer, the consumer, and 
the world at large. 

Our Government at Washington will then have no 
cause, as it has had, to censure the industry of hard- 
wood manufacturers because they are disorganized and 
to request them, if they can, to “get together.” 





LUMBER CARRIER’S OFFICERS CHANGE 


NorFo.k, Va., Nov. 11.—Owing to the changes in 
the personnel of the officers of the Norfolk South- 
ern Railway Co. caused by the resignation of Capt. 
M. Manly, treasurer, and Morris 8. Hawkins, secre- 
tary, and by the death of the late James T. Avery, 
assistant secretary and assistant treasurer, the fol- 
lowing officers have been elected: 


Vice president and treasurer—C, I. Millard. 

Secretary and auditor—J. C. Neims, jr. 

Chief engineer—W. E. Nicholson. 

Assistant secretary and assistant treasurer—G. E. 
Christie. 

The resignations of Messrs Manly and Hawkins 
were accepted with great reluctance by the direct- 
ors and in compliance with the ruling of the United 
States Railroad Administration to the effect that 
Federal officers can not serve the corporation. Mr. 
Neims was included in the order and resigned as 
Federal auditor to aceept the office of secretary and 
auditor of the Norfolk Southern Railroad Co. 

The general offices have been established on the 
third floor of the Spratley Building, corner of Gran- 
by and Tazewell streéts, Norfolk. 


some experimenting to 
be the lightest as well as the strongest for the pur- 
pose. He saved the Government thousands of dol- 
lars on one shipment of airplane parts. Simplicity 
of design, easy and quick construction, maximum 
strength without unnecessary weight are the essen- 
tials that are continually sought. 


The course for officers in box construction covers 
four weeks. Three weeks of the time were given to 
laboratory work and lectures and one week was 
spent at plants where boxing and erating are done 
on a large scale. Some of the largest firms of their 
kind in the United States offered their codperation 
in allowing the men to work and inspect at their 
factories. Among them were the International 
Harvester Co., Montgomery Ward & Co., Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. and Butler Bros. 


The work given the officers while at Madison in- 
cluded lectures on the mechanical properties of 
woods for boxes and crates, commercial box con- 
struction, actual building of boxes and testing 
them, and identifying woods commonly used for 
these purposes. 

The objects of this training are to enable the 
men to detect boxes improperly built or packed 
and to know instantly how to fix them. Upon com- 
pletion of the course they are assigned to box fac- 
tories and to points of embarkation, to rebuild all 
defective boxes and crates that are discovered in 
transit to the front. 





Owing to the scarcity of supplies at home and to the 
demand abroad for local products Honduras is rapidly 
developing new industries which may become perma- 
nent and important. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 





THE TRUCE WITH GOD 


We thank Thee, God, from our full hearts 
That we had faith and will 

To match our arts with hated arts, 
Because they killed to kill. 

Now from the sea the storm departs, 
The thunder from the hill. 


You put our fate in our own hand 
And if you turned your face 
It was that we might understand 
And earn the life of grace— 
If peace should sit upon the land 
That we might make its place. 


And, Father, we have worked it out, 
Have molded out of tears 

And blood and iron and battle-rout 
The peace that now appears. 

Now, God, encompass us about 
As in the ancient years! 





So far as we may judge, without the particular 
information on which to base particular credit, 
Foch looms larger in peace than he did even in 
war. Read the amended articles of armistice which 
he signed, in the amending of which he must have 
had an important hand at least, and you will find 
them increased in clarity and tempered by sensi- 
ble changes where those changes would serve to 
preserve order in much shattered Germany and 
Russia. There is nothing of the pedant in Foch 
and he measures up to the expression ‘‘first in 
war, first in peace’’ better than any man since 
the man who first inspired it. 


AMERICA 
Let us not proudly boast our might 
And all the glory claim; 
Not we the victors in the fight, 
All ours the wreath of fame. 


Let us forget ourselves today, 
Give tribute of our cheers 

To those who bravely barred the way 
Thru all the waiting years. 





How did peace affect you? To us it seemed like 
that moment when the baby is out of danger, when 
the loved one has come, when the shaky bridge has 
been safely crossed, when we find that the fire isn’t 
at our house, when the machinery starts again, 
when the money to meet the note drops out of the 
morning mail—and a whole lot of other whens when 
the load is lifted from the heart, the band released 
from the brain, and again you can hear the singing 
of the world around you. 





AFTER 
We swore we would hate you so hotly, 
Germania, when it was done. 
It was—and we put on the motley, 
Forgetting the Hun. 





Sweet peace—was it purchased so cheaply? 
They paid both who won and who lost. 

God grant there were some who thought deeply, 
Who knew what it cost. 


America, soft, superficial, 
So fond of the tinsel and noise, 
How often how light the initial 
Motif of our joys. 


Let peace echo out of the steeple 
Not just in the clink of the cup; 

God grant the American people 
Some day will grow up. 





The above pessimism was inspired by a scene in 
a Chicago cafe the night of Nov. 11. Of course 
you will say, ‘‘What were yow doing there?’’ To 
which we reply, just like that, ‘‘To observe you.’’ 





REBUILD 
All suddenly, as bursts the sun 
From scudding clouds of gray, 
Comes peace. The woe of war is done; 
‘We stand in full orbed day. 


But rain has beaten down the rose, 
Has stripped her of her leaves; 

Still muddily the torrent flows 
And fallen are the sheaves. 


We must restore the rose, the grain— 
Each battle banner furled, 

Must turn to arts of peace again, 
Rebuild the shattered world. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 

CAMDEN, N. J., Nov. 5.—Today is, or was, it 
being now tonight, election day in Camden and 
environs. But Volney Bennett, of the V. G. Ben- 
nett Lumber Co., who was a ¢z andidate for mayor 
of Merchantsville, N. J., should, in the words of 
the prophet, worry. Mr. Bennett was a candidate 
on both tickets and his election at a late hour 
tonight seemed assured. Mr. Bennett and his 
friends celebrated at the Y. M. C. A., which must 
not be construed in any way as a reflection on the 
Y. M. C. A., or Mr. Bennett, or his friends, who, 
we are reliably informed, are legion. But Mr. 
Bennett is also other things besides mayor of 
Merchantsville. He is president of the Rotary Club 
of Camden and presided with a great burst of 
oratory at the doings at the Y. M. C. A. tonight. 

In the audience we observed, among others, Mr. 
Killam E. Bennett, president of the Munger & 
Bennett Co., also lumbering along here in Camden. 
Mr. Bennett is not ne arly so ferocious as his name, 
and, as he took occasion to speak very highly of 
us, we shall take occasion to speak very highly of 
him. We are both in a position to do it, as we do 
not know each other very well. 

You will like the folks in Camden if you ever 
come here, all except Motorman 5355. Motorman 
5355 earried us ’way out to Gloucester, and then 
wasn’t very nice about it. The street car fare in 
Camden is 7 cents and so 5355 gave us a little 
extra ride for the money. But we managed to get 
back without being observed by the enemy. 

What with the election and everything, it was a 
great night for the Bennetts. 





VACCINATION 
Vaccination is awful, the doctor a crank, 
My arm is so sore that I can’t lift a gun— 
But I’d rather get shot in the arm like a Yank 
Than I would to get shot in the back like a Hun. 





RANDOM 

The Potsdam gang sawed into a spike. 

Germany is all over, instead of over all. 

This also is the only war that was ever over twice. 

There will be no more war, at least by Germany. 

Now we will feed the Germans meat instead of 
shells. 

Remember that millions will still starve unless we 
still save. 

There is a lesson for the individual in the fate of 
an empire. 

Germany meant to use Belgium as a pawn, but 
the game is up. 

German militarism looks a good deal like a dis- 
mantled sawmill, 

Remember that peace hath its duties no less re- 
nowned than war. 

Let us rebuild the nations, and insure them with 
a league of nations. 

It looks like the boating season would open late 
in the German navy. 

The kaiser thought he was the king-bolt; and 
then the king bolted. 

Probably it was McAdoo who thought of the five 
thousand locomotives. 

Things will soon be booming, but it will be build- 
ing instead of cannon. 

The United States has learned what it can do, 
and Germany what it can not do. 

Wilhelm took the German lamb to Pittsburgh, 
and now look at the darned thing. 

The Allies not only took the fat but they didn’t 
even leave the Germans the Rhine. 

Now the war-map will be folded up and the 
checkerboard in the yard office will get a chance 
again. 

The German men may not have celebrated in the 


streets, but the German women celebrated in their 
hearts. 


Remember that you have lived thru the greatest 
period in the world’s history, and thank God you 
have lived thru it. 

There were thirty-five articles in the armistice 
and there don’t seem to be any articles that the 
articles overlooked. 


It was easy to take the guns away from the Ger- 
mans, but it will be some job to take the overalls 
away from the women. 

Our next job is to keep the Germans from re- 
versing the Golden Rule and doing unto themselves 
as they would do unto others. 

Those 150,000 freight cars that the Allies pro- 
pose to take from the Germans will help the lumber 
situation a little if they are all brought over here. 








Is Always a Winner 


And the great reason for it is—quality. Maple— 
long recognized as the flooring supreme for fac- 
tories—reaches its highest standard in our own 
Superior Brand. 

Cut from the very best Michigan timber, thor- 
oughly dried, and milled by the most modern, 
electrically-operated, automatic machinery, Su- 
perior Brand Ma le Flooring acknowledges no 
superior. Every foot guaranteed for milling and 
quality. 


We Can Give You Prompt Service 


Carrying, as we always do, a large stock of Su- 
perior Brand Flooring in our large Chicago Ware- 
house, and with Michigan’s greatest mills at our 
service, we are in position to give customers very 


prompt attention. Every order has immediate 
care. 


Let Us Quote You Right Now 


Just at this time Maple Flooring is about the 
most reasonably priced of all building materials. 
Existing conditions are almost sure to bring 
about an advance shortly. Tell us your require- 
ments and we'll quote you our prices delivered. 
Also remember, we are headquarters for all 
other kinds of hardwood flooring. 

Write us, or if in a big hurry, wire at our ex- 
pense, 


**We Sell to Dealers Only” 


Nashville Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


Manufacturers of Hardwood Flooring 
and Hardwood Timber 


1534-44SOUTH CHICAGO 


WESTERN AVENUE 











Yellow 


OAK FLOORING 


5 Large Mills 
Consolidated Saw Mills Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LONG FIR JOISTS’... 
ano BIG TIMBERS “““ 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 





wanos: H.B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer’ =MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





For Quick Sale 


1x4 to 12” No, § Common Idaho White Pin 


e 
1x4 to 12” No. 2 and No. 3 Common Soft Western Pine 
2x4 to 2x12 . 1 Norwa' 


The John C. King Lumber Co. 


Lumber, Lath 814 American Trust Bidg. 
and Shingles, Wholesale Cy EVELAND, OHIO 











CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Mopnicut 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


WITH 
The Law and Collection Dept. 


OF 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 








Play Safe nN oadiardl Your 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 
J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mgr. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


30 years’ 
experience 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


( saspen LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. ai) 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bldg. 


a Phone Main 2479 
pimber and ESTIMATES 


TIMBERLANDS Timber maps and 


Listed for Sale ane gedbe on 


ment of woodlands. 
R. R. BRADLEY, 


Consulting Forester to 
Also Branch 


New Brunswick R. R, Co, 
Ottawa. Ont., P. 0. Box No. 5. ST. JO 








NEW ORLEANS 1 








Globe Atlantic Bidg., 
HN, N. B. 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Our name signed to a report means that the work 
has been done with Integrity of Purpose, and with 
Knowledge based on Experience plus System. 


JAMES W. SEWALL. Old Town, Maine 


THE WOODS Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 

man Poet,” including ‘“TODAY,’’ just 
By Douglas Malloch pow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one, Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 

















RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS BEING CONSIDERED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 12.—With hostilities 
ended and the probability of another great world 
war rendered most remote, the attention of officials 
in Washington is turning to problems of recon- 
struction and readjustment both in this country 
and abroad. 

In all Government departments, from the White 
House down, and including Congress, earnest 
thought is being given to the new problems pre- 
sented by the changed military situation. 

Naturally, one of the first matters considered in 
the light of the latest developments has to do with 
tue Government’s enormous expenditures and ques- 
tions of taxation. Officials are giving assurances 
that the outflow of gold from the treasury will be 
curtailed wherever possible and at the earliest 
practicable date. 

Already some huge contracts have been cancelled, 
but for the most part they were in the beginning 
stage or if for war products no deliveries had been 
made under them. 

A question that is agitating high officials and 
senators and representatives is whether taxes can 
be safely reduced below the high figures set in the 
pending revenue bill. Aided by Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo, members of the Senate finance 
committee hope to be able to work out this prob- 
lem within the next few days. Until now it has 
been the belief of senators that it would be impos- 
sible to reduce the taxes carried in this measure, 
because every dollar to be raised will be needed by 
the Government and the Allies. 

A large inflow of taxes, it is pointed out, will 
reduce the size of the new ‘‘ Victory Loan’’ which 
must be floated next spring. The finance commit- 
tee already has amended the bill as it passed the 
House so that the total it carries at this stage of 
its preparation is about $6,250,000,000 instead of 
$8,000,000,000. It had been the purpose of Chair- 
man Simmons of the committee to work out fur. 
ther amendments so as to bring the total approxi- 
mately to the $6,000,000,000 mark. 

It can be said on behalf of high officials of the 
administration that they are desirous of reducing 
expenditures wherever this can be done safely. 
While the armistice which Germany has signed has 
ended hostilities and even after its terms have 
been only partly fulfilled Prussian militarism will 
be helpless, there always is the possibility of a 
hitch occurring somewhere. No such development 
is believed possible by the powers that be, but they 
are inclined to proceed with caution in stopping 
the swing of the great war machine. 

It will be necessary to maintain a large military 
force in Kurope for a long time after Germany has 
been disarmed. Nobody knows what will be the 
outcome of the political revolution now sweeping 
the former proud empire. The army of occupation 
will be large also in Austria-Hungary and the Bal- 
kans and in Russia ete. 

There will be little reduction in the size of the 
navy personnel, It now approximates 500,000 men. 
Secretary Daniels had contemplated asking for an 
authorization of 700,000 for the next fiscal year, 
in order to meet the demands of a growing sea 
force and supply approximately 200,000 men to 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation to man shipping 
board ships. He has decided already that if the 
enlisted strength is maintained at 500,000 it will 
be suflicient to man the enlarged navy and give 
Chairman Hurley all the naval personnel he may 
require for his rapidly developing fleet of merchant 
vessels. 

In addition to the naval personnel, which is 
being placed on substantially four out of five ships 
delivered to the fleet corporation, Chairman Hurley 
is operating training ships and navigation schools 
to train officers and men for the merchant fleet, 
which will be second to none when the present 
building program is finished. 

It is not likely that any considerable number of 
naval vessels will be returned from European 
waters for some time to come. The submarine 
chasers over there may be sent back unless taken 
over by England or France or some of the smaller 
countries. They were not intended to be a perma- 
nent part of the navy. The destroyers will be kept 
there to police enemy waters pending the final peace 
agreement, and also to assist the Allies in other 
work at sea. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Daniels announces that he will 
press hard for the $600,000,000 building program 
which he announced Oct. 22. This is a continuation 
of the three-year building program already adopted 
by Congress and designed to give the United States 
a really great navy. The new program will call 
for expenditures over a period of three years for 
all modern types of vessels. Incidentally, most of 
these vessels require some lumber in their construec- 
tion, some of them calling for very considerable 
quantities. 

The announcement of Chairman Baruch of the 
War Industries Board today lifting the ban in 


large measure from new construction and freeing 
the building trades, as well as cutting in half re- 
cent curtailment orders addressed to numerous 
industries and effective at future dates, is just 
the beginning of a series of steps which will be 
taken from time to time as the big war machine 
slows down and starts in the opposite direction. 

Secretary of War Baker declares that the de- 
mands of the various industries for skilled labor 
will be a governing factor in the demobilization 
of the army both here and in France. When the 
German delegates signed the armistice terms there 
were exactly 3,764,677 men in the army. Of this 
number approximately 2,200,000 were in France or 
en route. 

The problem of how many men shall be retained 
in France and when the curtailment of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces will begin is being 
studied by General Pershing and his staff in con- 
ference with the allied military authorities. 

On this side Mr. Baker, General March and the 
military authorities are studying the problem with 
regard to men now in camps here. A heavy redue- 
tion in the armed forces, of course, will mean 
largely reduced expenditures for pay, food, clothing 
and personal equipment. This step will be taken 
when the military authorities here and in Europe 
feel it is safe to take it. The same rule applies to 
the young men enrolled in the Students’ Army 
Training Corps now receiving intensive military 
instruction in connection with their other studies 
at various universities and colleges thruout the 
country. These young men present a problem not 
yet solved. 

Major General Black, chief of engineers, said 
today that he did not yet know definitely whether 
the new battalions for the 20th Engineers will be 
organized, Orders have gone out to stop all com- 
missions, which, of course, covers the 20th Engi- 
neers. But there is a feeling that the proposed 
twenty battalions of forestry troops could render 
highly valuable service along reconstruction lines 
in Europe. They might well be detailed, in part, 
to other scenes of action than the French forests, 
where the 10th and 20th Engineers are now sawing 
logs and manufacturing lumber in increasing quan- 
tities. 

Some of the new construction recently authorized 
by the War Department will be completed. Other 
projects will be abandoned as the situation devel- 
ops. No definite decisions in this connection have 
yet been announced. 


TEACHERS WILL GATHER HOUSING DATA 


Str. Louis, Mo., Nov. 13.—The city plan commis- 
sion has hit upon a unique way of gathering accu- 
rate statistics regarding housing conditions in St. 
Louis. With the consent of the board of education 
it has enlisted the services of the public school 
teachers and will use them in a house-to-house can- 
vass to get at actual conditions. The work will be 
done under the direction of Harland Bartholomew, 
engineer for the commission. The first canvass was 
to have been undertaken yesterday, but was post- 
poned on account of the influenza. Burton Bunch, 
secretary, said the work would be taken up soon. 





BOBBED BLL II I ID LI 


RETAILERS LOOK FOR BUILDING REVIVAL 


(Concluded from page 35) 
estate loans upon the same conditions as before 
the war. Real estate dealers and builders are start- 
ing foundations for houses so that interior work 
and completion can be done in the winter months. 
Toledo’s future in building is exeellent.—WILLIAM 
Ryan, Toledo Lumber & Millwork Co. 





WILL DISCUSS AFTER-WAR PROBLEMS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—Arrangements are 
being made for a big meeting of retail lumbermen 
in New York during the first week of December. 


‘The plan is to assemble all retailers of what is 


ealled the Metropolitan District and to get retailers 
from points as far away as Boston to talk over 
the new problems incident to the cessation of hos- 
tilities. Large numbers of retailers also will at- 
tend the big reconstruction meeting called by the 
Jhamber of Commerce of the United States for At- 
lantie City following the New York meeting. 





DuRING the war several Swedish trading com- 
panies have been formed, with large capital, the 
object of which is to introduce Swedish industrial 
products, chief among which is lumber, on foreign 
markets and at the same time satisfy the demands 
for imports of raw materials for domestic indus- 
trial and other purposes. One of the most recent 
combinations formed is that of the Swedish Trade 
& Shipping Co. (Ltd.), capitalized at 9,250,000 
crowns, by a number of large industrial, mining, 
trading and shipping interests. 
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Among Mills with Pen and Camera 








AN ALABAMA PRODUCING CENTER 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA.—It is safe to assume that 
no lumberman who has not visited Demopolis 
realizes the amount of lumber produced in this, 
one of the oldest cities of this old southern State, 
and in its neighbor, Shortleaf, just a mile to the 
west of Demopolis. At least a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was surprised at the 
amount of manufacturing going on here. And for 
the purposes of this story will be included Short- 
leaf as a part of Demopolis, since to all intents 
and purposes, outside of having its own postoflice, 
Shortleaf is a part of Demopolis. 

It is interesting to note in passing that Demop- 
olis was founded in the real early days by a 
learned Frenchman who named the city out of 
Greek literature and who planted some olive trees, 
a couple of which still live and bear fruit. At least 
this is what Leonard L. Shertzer, president and 
general manager of the Chickasaw Lumber Co., of 
Demopolis, says, and tho friend Shertzer is a manu- 
facturing wholesaler he has a reputation for truth 
and veracity that ought to include stories about 
olive trees. 


But to get back to lumber and to eschew litera- 
ture. The Chickasaw Lumber Co., in its brand new 
figured red gum office, about which the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has already dilated, is doing a 
‘‘whale’’ of a business. Born in its infancy, as 
all infants should properly be, of small size and 
stature, it is today no pygmy in any sense. Mr. 
Shertzer is doing business today at the rate of 
fifty million feet a year, about 80 percent of which 
is hardwoods and the rest shortleaf southern pine. 
And that amount of lumber is large enough to 
speak out loud for itself. 


The Chickasaw Lumber Co. handles the output 
of five hardwood mills and has another half dozen 
under contract for a large portion of their output. 
Mr. Shertzer is vice president of the Demopolis 
Lumber Co., of Demopolis, with a circular mill of 
20,000 feet daily capacity, half of which is hard- 
woods and the rest shortleaf pine. J.C. Webb, jr., 
is president and manager of this plant. Mr. 
Shertzer is also a stockholder in the Black Warrior 
Lumber Co., of Demopolis, a band mill plant with 
a capacity of 40,000 feet a day, about half pine 
and half hardwoods, and Mr. Shertzer contracts the 
hardwoods and also sells some of the pine. 


Mr. Shertzer is also president of the Meridian 
Lumber Co., of Meridian, Miss., which has a con- 
centration and shipping yard at that point in 
charge of D. H. Stubbs, who is vice president of 
the company. Eugene Bridges, who is in charge 
of the pine department of the Chickasaw Lumber 
Co., has been with Mr. Shertzer the last two years 
building the business from the ground up. 

E. 8. Ovaitte is the genial general manager of 
the Black Warrior Co. This is one of the most 
picturesque operations in the State. It is located 
at a bend in the Black Warrior River, which is 
navigable from Mobile past Demopolis to Tusca- 
loosa. This river was about fifty-six feet above 
normal height when the writer was there, but it 
was still a long way below the mill level. All logs 
are barged down the river with a little steamboat 
towing them. No pond or other wetting apparatus 
is used on the log, but a skillful lever man dips the 
logs into the deep river as he lifts them from the 
barge and loads them on the little car and up they 
go into the saw as clean as a small boy’s face on 
the night of his first party. John Caldwell is office 
manager for the Black Warrior Lumber Co. This 
company also owns the W. N. Sharpe & Son mill at 
Akron, Ala., also on the Black Warrior, and the 
Chickasaw Lumber Co. handles the hardwood out- 
put under contract. 


Continuing with Demopolis hardwood operations, 
up the river on the western side of the town, or 
maybe it’s down the river, is the splendid little 
plant of the Commercial Hardwood Co., of which 
Clarence Kirven is president and general manager. 
Mr. Kirven used to be a member of the Chickasaw 
Lumber Co., but he likes the manufacturing end 
better than selling, so he built this mill after his 
own liking. And he likes it and is making money 
at it. He barges all his logs and lifts them out 
of the river to the top of the bluff, a distance of 
about seventy-five feet when the water is at normal 
depth. Some of the finest oak, cypress and gum 
logs to be found were ready for his saw. 
Demopolis hardwood fellows pride themselves on 
manufacturing their lumber right, and Mr. Kir- 
ven’s modern band mill is no exception. The 
Chickasaw handles most of the Commercial Hard- 
wood Co.’s output. 


The E. 8. Wittell Handle & Lumber Co., located 


These 





near, also manufactures lumber in addition to 
handles, making handles out of its hardwood hold- 
ings and selling its pine output to the Chickasaw. 
And tho it does not manufacture lumber it uses 
lumber to manufacture, and mention should thus 
be made of Owens & McLean, who operate a stave 
factory that is said simply to ‘‘coin the money.’’ 


W. G. Mitchell Lumber Co. 


The biggest individual manufacturing operation 
has been saved to the last, that of the W. G. 
Mitchell Lumber Co., which operates a shortleaf 
mill. This plant has a community all its own about 
a mile west of Demopolis, and the postoffice is 
Shortleaf. W.G. Mitchell is president and general 
manager. The mill is equipped with a band and 
gang, dry kiln and planing mill, all modern ma- 
chinery, and is said to be one of the neatest short- 
leaf operations in these parts. The output of the 
mill is about 75 percent pine and the rest hard- 
woods, most of which are bought by the Chickasaw 
Lumber Co. 

Mr. Mitchell logs by railroad and has fifteen 
miles of steel into his timber holdings, which are 
fairly extensive. W. E. Wailes is manager of the 
operation and P. Dandy is sales manager. Mr. 
Dandy has been with Mr. Wailes for several years. 
He learned the business in Louisiana under C. M. 
McDaris, one of the best known salesmen in the 
trade. Mr. Wailes spent many years with the E. E. 
Jackson Lumber Co., of Baltimore, and came to 
Shortleaf from that company’s Riderwood (Ala.) 
plant. He got his start on the eastern shore of 
Maryland, from which many prominent lumbermen 
have come. 

Mention should also be made of the Alabama 
Lumber & Supply Co., of Demopolis, which main- 
tains a retail yard here. It has a manufacturing 
capacity of 35,000 feet daily of pine and hard- 
woods and the Chickasaw Lumber Co. handles the 
hardwoods under contract. 


Lumbermen Patriotically Disposed 


The Chickasaw Lumber Co. has contributed four 
of its office men and one inspector to the war. 
These’ are: Sergt. V. B. Naylor, hardwoods assist- 
ant sales manager, and Sergt. H. A. Shafer, vice 
president of the company, with the Tenth Engi- 
neers; J. H. Axford, bookkeeper, with the Red 
Cross; M. E., Reid, assistant sales manager pine 
department, now at Vancouver in the spruce pro- 
duction department, and J. R. Goad, hardwood 
inspector, in the infantry overseas. 

Mr. Shertzer is the recognized leader of war 
activities in Marengo County with its 40,000 popu- 
lation. Just now he is in the midst of directing 
the campaign for the United War Relief Work. 
He is also a member of the city council and mayor 
pro tem., and the Lord only knows how many other 
things he works at. 

Verily, these small community patriots live a lot 
while they’re at it. 





A DRESSING-IN-TRANSIT PLANT 


Union, Miss.—A much needed asset for the 
lumber industry contiguous to this point is the new 
Southern Planing Mill, which will be ready for 
dressing-in-transit business by Dee. 1. Building of 
this modern mill with a daily capacity of 200,000 
feet was begun in July and despite war conditions 
it has progressed rapidly. It is situated on a large 
tract of land at the junction of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern and Jackson & Eastern railroads and 
it has its own switch tracks with connections with 
both railroads. 

The Southern Planing Mill was built by the 
Southern Lumber Co., of Meridian, Miss. L. D. 
Myers is president and L. W. Richardson is secre- 
tary and treasurer of the new concern. These two 
able young lumbermen are partners in the Southern 
Lumber Co., which specializes in long joists and 
dimension, They will maintain a concentration yard 
at the planing mill and will devote about ten acres 
to that purpose. 

The principal object of the Southern Planing 
Mill is to do a dressing-in-transit business. There 
are twenty yellow pine mills on the Jackson & Kast- 
ern Railroad running west from Union and none 
has a planing mill. Naturally the new concern 
expects to handle a considerable part of this busi- 
ness and will prove a great convenience to these 
manufacturers. The mill is equipped with two 
Berlin planers, a No. 16 and a No. 91, each with 
a capacity of 350 feet a minute. 

An interesting incident in the erection of the 
mill was the sinking of an artesian well in which 
water was struck at twenty-six feet, the least depth 
known anywhere in this locality. The well has a 
capacity of 200,000 gallons. R. S. Creel is the mill 
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superintendent and W. B. Foster is yard superin- 
tendent. 


BIG PLANT IN FULL OPERATION 

Weep, Cat.—Owing to the influenza epidemic 
the operations of the Weed Lumber Co. have been 
seriously crippled. It necessitated the complete 
closedown of the two old sawmills on account of 
inability to handle lumber in the yard. It is now 
believed that the epidemic has reached its height 
and conditions are gradually improving, so it is 
expected that normal operations can be resumed in 
ten days or two weeks. During the epidemic the 
box factory worked to about 30 percent capacity 
and the sash and door factory to only about 10 
percent capacity. This has now been increased to 
25 percent in the door factory, which is turning 
out about 500 doors per day. In the sash plant from 
300 to 400 sash are being made, which is one-fifth 
of the capacity. 

The big, new sawmill plant of the Weed Lumber 
Co. has not yet been permanently started but it is 
the intention to operate two or three of the four 
bands in this mill next week. This is one of the 
biggest sawmills on the Pacifie coast and when in 
full operation will take the place of the two old 
sawmills. 





BADD LD LLL ILI I 


WuiLse for best results for fuel purposes northern 
hardwoods should have twelve months’ seasoning, 
about 85 percent of the total water evaporated in 
a year leaves the wood during the first three 
months, provided the sticks are well split. There 
fore wood cut and split this month should be in 
good condition to burn during February and March, 
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THE MOTOR TRUCK IN WAR AND INDUSTRY 





Periodical Inspection Will Add Years to Truck’s Term of Usefulness—How 
Truck Cut Cost of Swamping ‘Redwood 





BIG FIELD FOR WAR TRAINED DRIVERS 


There of course is now a great shortage of competent 
motor truck drivers and mechanics, but after demob- 
ilization an enormous number of trained truck men will 
be available. The experience of these men in operating 
trucks at the front will make them invaluable in our 
rapidly expanding system of motor truck transporta- 
tion. Forrest J. Alvin, general manager of the United 
States Motor Truck Co., Cincinnati, believes that every 
one of these men will be able to find a position immedi- 
ately upon return to civil life, as he is confident that 
the growth of the motor truck business, now that peace 
is here, will exceed the fondest expectation of the most 
optimistic. 

It is probable that the many thousands of motor 
trucks now serving our armies abroad will remain there 
and be utilized in the great work of the reconstruction 
of France and Belgium that now lies immediately 
ahead, 


TRUCKS HELPED WIN WAR 


The accompanying photographs show a ‘quite 
sizable” fir log, scaling 8,880 feet, at point of origin 
in a Washington forest, and at the journey’s end ready 
to roll down the skids into 
the mill pond, to be cut into 





forget it until the advance zone has become 8. O. S. 
(service of supply) territory.” 





INSPECTION HEADS OFF TROUBLE 


For want of a nail the shoe was lost: 

For want of the shoe the horse was lost ; 
For want of the horse the rider was lost ; 
For want of the rider the battle was lost ; 
All for lack of a horseshoe nail. 


The foregoing familiar verse is made the text of a 
dissertation by the engineering and service department 
of the General Motors Truck Co., of Pontiac, Mich., 
maker of the GMC truck, upon the subject of truck 
conservation. It illustrates the serious damage that 
may result from failure to look after the apparently 
little things—to take the stitch in time that saves 
nine. Thru failure to see that the general’s horse had 
his shoes properly nailed on the horse was crippled, the 
rider thrown and the battle lost; because the general 
was unable to reach his division in time to give the 
proper direction to his army. 

Failure to tighten a nut that becomes loose, or to 
lubricate a dry bearing—-just the work of a moment and 





ship material. The GMC 
truck shown, equipped with 
semi-trailer, has brought 
many of these “toothpicks” 
from forest to mill during 
the last twelve months. In 
the smaller picture this big 
log is shown being raised to 
a height sufficient to enable 
backing the truck = and 
trailer under it. The power 
is supplied by a donkey en- 
gine, hardly distinguishable 
in the picture because of 
blending with the trees, 
just behind truck. Other 
large logs are seen on the 
ground awaiting their turn. 
The pictures convey a very 
good idea of the efficient 
methods employed in get- 














ting out fir for ship build- 
ing, as well as spruce for 
airplanes, in the forests of 
the Northwest. Without the 
aid of motortrucksit would have been impossible to pro- 
duce, in the limited time necessary, either the ships or 
the airplanes that have played so vital a part in win 
ning the war. It therefore is fortunate that the enter- 
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HOISTING THE LOG FOR LOADING 


prise of American manufacture had brought automo- 
tive vehicles to their present perfection and efficiency 
before the national emergency arose. 





MOTOR TRUCKS AT THE FRONT 


The following excerpt from a recent letter written 
by a Chicago boy at the front is printed in this de- 
partment because of the graphic picture it presents of 
transportation conditions in the fighting zone and the 
great part played by automotive vehicles: 


Ilere at the front we need trucks, trucks and more 
trucks, automobiles and motorcycles. In fact the 
whole proposition hinges upon transportation. Can 
you imagine a division going up to the front on a dark 
night—-and all movement is during the night? There 
are mile after mile of infantry; pack mules and com- 
bat trains; medical department trucks; artillery in 
never ending columns ; ammunition trains coming up in 
sections—ours occupying six miles—rations being 
hauled up to establish a dump; field hospitals moving 
up, with horse and motor ambulances; staff automo- 
biles slipping ahead wherever possible; and all done 
without a light. Then imagine an advance: Combat 
trains going up to the infantry on a shell torn road, 
with rain falling in torrents; seventy-fives moving 
up; groups of slightly wounded plodding their weary 
way back to the first aid stations ; reserves coming up 
as fast as possible; engineers attempting to fix the 
roads—such is a picture of what has been going on 
during the last week. Can you wonder that I say 
“trucks and more trucks.” Many a truck goes bad 
and the only thing to do is to dump it in the ditch and 





LOG READY FOR THE FINAL PLUNGE 


no expense—may cause a truck to be laid up for sev- 
eral days and cause the loss of hundreds of dollars to 
the owner. In the majority of cases the truck will tell 
the driver of impending trouble—provided, of course, 
the driver is sufficiently educated to understand the 
truck’s language. And he will understand it if he has 
a desire to get the greatest efficiency out of his truck. 
For instance, a loose connecting rod if neglected will 
wreck the engine sooner or later. But when it gets 
loose the knocking that always accompanies that con- 
dition informs the driver at once that it should receive 
immediate attention. The same is true of connecting 
rod wristpins and crankshaft bearings. 

The rear axle should receive occasional attention in 
regard to the adjustment of the wormshaft and differen 
tial bearings and adjusted in accordance with instruc. 
tions. The wheel bearings are parts that may cause 
trouble thru lack of attention. The wheels should be 
removed at certain times, depending upon the capacity 
of the truck, inspected, cleaned and replaced with the 
proper adjustment—at the same time inspecting the 
brake and axle parts. 

In fact, a motor truck, like any other expensive 
machine, should receive constant attention. A few 
moments of intelligent inspection daily will add years 
to the life of a good truck, in addition to making it 
safer and more economical to operate during the entire 
time. 





MOTOR BUS CARRIES SIXTY 


The Ball Grain Co. has a plant at Granogue, Del., 
ten miles from Wilmington, and many of its workmen 
reside in that city. The problem of transportation for 
the men worried the company’s officials for many 
weeks. It was finally satisfactorily solved by placing 
in service an unusually large motor bus. The body, 
sixteen feet long and eight feet wide, which is mounted 
on a 5-ton White chassis, will seat sixty persons com 
fortably. There are two rows of seats on the sides, 
with two rows, placed back to back, in the center. 
The interior is beautifully furnished and upholstered. 
The big vehicle is kept in service day and night, four 
shifts of drivers being employed. 


—OOoOoOoeornre-- 


THE cost of swamping redwood timbers from moun- 
tain forests, which has always been expensive with 
mules, has been reduced by the use of the motor truck. 
A Buffalo-made 5-ton truck owned in California has 
been equipped with winch, boom and auxiliary tackle 
and easily handles redwood trees from six to ten feet 
in diameter and 150 to 200 feet in height. They are 
hand-hewn into railroad cross ties. They are found in 
timber lands in the mountains and small valleys, where 
it is impractical and entirely too expensive to extend 
railroad lines. The problem encountered is not alone 
one of transportation, but of dragging the cut ties 
up to the road on top of the mountain ridge. The truck 
does the work economically and effectively. 
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The announcement made on Tuesday by Bernard M. 
Baruch, chairman of the War Industries Board, of the 
removal of many of the restrictions against non-war 
construction, was received with a thrill of satisfaction 
second only to that which followed the news of the 
signing of the victory armistice. The modifications, 
which are published in detail elsewhere in this issue, 
immediately open a wide field for practically every kind 
of construction work, including the unhampered build- 
ing of residences involving a cost not exceeding $10,000. 
That this is a great boon to the millwork industry goes 
without saying. On the other hand, there will be a 
cutting down in the program of cantonment building 
and extensions, including hospitals and many other 
buildings of a military character that had been planned. 
It is probable that work may be stopped on some 
projects that have actually been begun. While this 


means that orders for large quantities of sash and 
doors that would have been needed had the war con- 
tinued will not be placed, the loss is offset many times 
over by the resumption of normal building that may 
be expected in the immediate future. Mills that have 
been engaged on special war work will no doubt suffer 
a sharp reduction in future orders and possibly can- 
celation of some existing contracts, tho it is hoped that 


the Government will cancel no contracts without ade- . 


quately protecting the manufacturer. 

Probably the severe restrictions placed on the manu- 
facturers of window glass will be somewhat modified, 
in which case, with increased output permitted during 
the coming season, it is to be expected that prices will 
not make further advances, and as conditions approach 
normal there will naturally be a tendency toward lower 
levels. 








RECONSTRUCTION IN EUROPE AND AT HOME 








NATION FACES GRAVE PROBLEMS 


With the military machine of Germany and its 
former allies shattered irreparably and an armistice 
signed under terms that preclude a renewal of hostili- 
ties, the United States and associated powers now are 
face to face with the great problems of reconstruction. 
Immediately ahead looms the peace conference, the 
details, place and dates of which have not yet been 
determined, but which may necessarily be postponed for 
some time because of the vast amount of details this 
conference must involve, participated in as it will be by 
so many governments and nationalities and concerning 
so many national and economic interests, and necessi- 
tating the virtual reshaping of the world’s map. Thirty 
days is the time allowed under the terms of the armis- 
tice for the assembling of the peace conference, but 
they carry a provision for the extension of this time 
limit. The great interests involved and the many 
difficulties incident to the convening of a conference of 
such magnitude as this will be must cause a postpone- 
ment, altho the victors in the meanwhile will meet 
separately to decide upon the definite terms to be 
presented at the peace table. 

But while the peace conference is in abeyance the 
United States, especially, is rapidly laying its plans for 
economic reconstruction. The relationship between the 
Army and the country’s labor supply is vital, and very 
much will depend on the demobilization of the Army 
and the liberation of this vast force for peaceful en- 
deavor. Further increase of the military forces was 
automatically checked by the cessation of the war, but 
the return home of the 2,200,000 men now abroad and 
the mustering out of the 1,500,000 troops in camps in 
this country will not come immediately. The United 
States, being the last entrant into the great struggle, 
very likely will be called upon to do much of the guard 
and police duty in France and Belgium as well as in 
that part of Germany to be evacuated by the German 
forces. Then, too, future events in Russia are very 
uncertain and additional troops may have to be sent to 
strengthen the comparatively weak forces now operat- 
ing in that country. Thus it will be seen that no mate- 
rial improvement in the labor supply can be expected 
for some time, especially as much of the manufacturing 
on Government account will not be stopped but will be 
continued indefinitely, retaining from the competitive 
labor markets a large part of the war emergency 
workers. 

The newly constructed and rapidly increasing mer- 
chant marine must not only bring the men now over- 
seas home again but must carry to allied and enemy 
countries alike foodstuffs, clothing and other necessi- 
ties in huge volume; and the Navy, therefore, instead 
of being due for demobilization is being increased still 
further. 

The change from a war to peace basis will create as 
many industrial problems as did the change from a 
peace to a war basis. War contract plants must 
gradually be converted into manufactories of peace 
commodities and the former war workers must be 
assimilated in peaceful occupations. Wage standards, 
radically changed thru the influences of war, must be 
readjusted, and the position of women in industry must 
be determined—huge problems that necessitate the 
indefinite continuance of the functions of the War 
Industries Board and the War Labor Board, either 
thru these bodies or thru substitute agencies. The 
returned soldier must be absorbed into civilian life, be 
given employment or a farm to cultivate, and a home; 
and this diversion of the armed forces into peaceful 
channels constitutes one of the greatest reconstruction 
problems that Congress must speedily take up. 


While insured for another twenty-one months, Gov- 
ernment control of the railroads must be decided 
on as to permanency or abandonment, as well as the 
control of the telegraph and telephone systems. Super- 
vision of food and fuel distribution and regulation of 
prices for other necessities, at least for a time, are 
other problems of economic reconstruction. In the 
meanwhile, peace being a thing so new and the recon- 
struction period barely embarked upon, definite steps 
that the various industries should take are not entirely 
clear as yet, not because conditions are mined with 
confusion but because the excitement of recent moment- 
ous events is distracting. But the outlook for Ameri- 
can industry and commerce is exceedingly bright and a 
prosperous future awaits the country ; and wise legisla- 
tion by Congress and the various other law making 
bodies will hasten the stabilization of any condition 
disturbed by the sudden transition from war to peace. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION URGED 


TORONTO, ONT., Nov. 11.—An interesting reference 
to the industrial conditions that will prevail after the 
conclusion of peace was made by W. Molson MacPher- 
son, president of the Molson’s Bank, at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the shareholders. Mr. MacPherson’s 
remarks included a reference to the part which will 
be played by the lumber industry during the readjust- 
ment period. He said: 


So much of the business in Canada in the last four 
years has originated in war work and so many of our 
factories are equipped for dealing with munitions that 
we can not but look forward with some anxiety to the 
period of readjustment after the war. We have, how- 
ever, every confidence that the exploitation of the nat- 
ural resources of the country will enable us to return 
quickly to a normal condition. 


In the emergency of war the Government exercised 
its power by regulating prices, and in other ways, to 
which action the people willingly submitted in these 
times of stress. As the end of the war approaches we 
trust the Government will be as ready to remove all 
restrictions as the public will be to be free from them, 
and that our statesmen in the reconstruction period 
bes show sound judgment, tolerance and breadth of 
view. 


After reviewing trade and financial conditions, he 
remarked : 


We shall have a heavy interest charge to pay each 
year, and our best course to meet it is to develop 
our national resources in minerals, lumber and agri- 
cultural products. We would, therefore, urge upon our 
people the great importance of increasing production 
with a view to enlarging our exports and so make it 
easier for the country to bear the burdens growing 
out of the war. 





SPECULATE ON PEACE DEVELOPMENTS 


New ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 11.—Lumbermen in this 
territory are closely watching developments and 
carefully studying the outlook for export trade fol- 
lowing the declaration of peace. Optimistic lum- 
bermen predict a flood of orders for reconstruction 
to flow in the moment Government restrictions here 
and abroad are relaxed. Others believe that buying 
operations will be held up abroad until purchasing sys- 
tems are organized and thoroly systematized, so that 
the resumption of active export trade will be post- 
poned for months after peace is declared. There are 
sharp differences of opinion also regarding the pros- 
pective volume of foreign demand. It is suggested, for 
example, that much of the lumber and timber shipped 
over for war purposes may be salvaged and put to use 
in repair and reconstruction work. 

Some of the experienced and conservative factors in 
the export trade decline to hazard a prediction regard- 
ing the export situation, or to be quoted for publica- 
tion. “If I knew which way the cat will jump,” said 
one, “I could clean up millions. But I don’t know 
and I don’t care to put my personal guess on record. 
My present idea is to go slow and play safe until the 
situation is sufficiently developed to give us an intelli- 
gent line on it.” 


INSURANCE DEPENDS ON NICE POINT OF TIME 


VANcouvER, B. C., Nov. 11.—The action of the 
Pearson Shingle Mill Co. against a number of fire 
underwriters for $5,000 in the supreme court is to 
settle one of the most interesting points that can 
arise in insurance. At about 4 o’clock on the 
afternoon of May 14 the company took out a 
policy covering its plant on Burrard Inlet, the 
usual covering note being given to protect the 
insured until the arrival of the policy. Later on 
it transpired that a fire broke out at about the 
very time that the transaction was being com- 
pleted. Extensive damage was done to the mill. 
The plaintiffs contend that the covering note pro- 
tecting the insured on May 14 must be taken to 
mean from noon on that day, which would be three 
or four hours before the fire broke out; the de- 
fense maintains that it is not proved that the fire 
had not started before the moment the covering 
note was given. There is not the slightest sugges- 
tion of fraud, the coincidence giving rise to an 
interesting point of law. 
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WOMEN’S DORMITORY CONTRACT SET 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 4.—The Department of 
Labor today authorized the following: 

Contract for the erection of eleven convertible dormi- 
tories for women and alterations and changes to build- 
ings to be used for recreation halls and cafeteria at 
Mars Hill, Indianapolis, Ind., Project No. 1314, was, 
on Oct. 29, 1918, awarded to John A. Schumacker Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Contract was let on lump sum’ basis. 
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“Famous” Shawano County Hard Maple Our Specialty 


GILL-ANDREWS LUMBER CO. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
a — 






















A Brand to 
Tie to = 


Peerless 


ge 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
lemlock Lumber, Lath, 


cargoes or mixed with H, 
Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoope, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also — 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Ven 


The Northwestern” Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber _ Company 


Chicago office: 812 Mopadnock Block. 


Maple—Beech—Elm—Oak 


Weare in a position to quote you at- 
tractive prices on the following items:— 























30M ft. 1 1/16x2” No. | Maple Flooring 

32M ft. he ae of Maple Flooring 

90M ft. 16x4” Prime Maple Flooring 

45M ft. 3 (6x4” Prime Maple Flooring 
150M ft. 5/4” No. 3 Common Basswood 

50M ft. 8/4” No. 2 Common & Better Beech 
100M ft. 5/4” No. Beec' 

200M ft. 6/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 
100M ft. 8/4” Common & Better Elm 
65M ft. 10/4” No. | Common & Better Elm 
75M ft. v/ ”“ No. | Common & Better Elm 
100M ft. 6/4” No. 3 Common Eim 

40M ft. y4 me. 8 Common Eim 

100M ft. 12/4” 8 Common Maple 

25M eal Ne ‘ Com. & Btr. Red and White 


10M ft. 8/4” No. | Com, & Better White Oak 
5M ft. 10/4” No, 1 Com. & Better White Oak 


Tell us your needs today. 
The Kneeland-Bigelow Co., ™Ax SI7* 





—JACKSON & TINDLE— 


We will ote attractive prices on the following 
All thicknesses No. 3 Northern Hardwoods. - 
2 ~~ ae [o/e 12/4, 14/4 and 16/4 No. | Com. 


2 cars each 6/4 and ‘“ wie peste 
300 M ft. 5/4 No. m. & Btr. 
i 7“ 4/4, 5/4, “G/ and 8/4 End- ‘dried White 


60 M ft. 8/4 No. | Common & Btr. Elm 

2 cars 10/4 Ne. | Com. & Btr. B ~pammeet 

2 cars each 10/4 and 4/4 high grade Beech 

2 cars each 10/4 and 16/4 high gr Sale’ Birch 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich. 
Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 











CALL FOR 
ON STOCK 


Softwoods Hardwoods 

















THE DEFINITION OF GUAYACAN 


The standard raw or manufactured products have so 
advanced in price that all users, including the Govern- 
ment departments, which are now the largest buyers 
of practically everything, are diligently looking around 
to find suitable substitutes at much less cost. For- 
merly manufacturers hesitated to consider substitutes 
for making a specific brand or standard article, but 
now the high prices have forced manufacturers to 
utilize in a number of instances cheaper materials of 
certain classes of raw products. This is true particu- 
larly in the use of woods. Ebony, which is now being 
quoted at 8 to 10 cents a pound, is being replaced in 
some cases by West Indian boxwood, which sells for 
only 2 cents a pound ; boxwood takes the stain well and 
can readily be made to imitate the true ebony. A num- 
ber of the cheaper woods are now being requisitioned for 
use in place of the well known and high priced kinds. 

This substitution of the little known and relatively 
low priced woods for the well known and expensive 
kinds can be justified only when the physical and other 
qualities of the woods requisitioned are similar in all 
important respects to those of the woods previously 
used for the same purposes. The mere fact that two 
woods have the same common or trade names does not 
justify the conclusion that the one can be used satis- 
factorily in place of the other. However, a wood is 
sometimes brought into the market and into the factory 
with no real merit except that the name it bears hap- 
pens to be the same as that of a standard wood in 
place of which it is to be used. 

An interesting case covering this matter of nomen- 
clature has recently come to the attention of the deal- 
ers in lignum vite, and it is believed that a brief refer- 
ence to the facts here will prove of value to users of 
true lignum vite. As is well known, lignum vite is 
now the most expensive wood in the American markets. 
The reason for this is quite obvious to those who know 
that this wood is becoming very scarce and most diffi- 
cult to exploit. Moreover, the cost of labor at source 
of origin has more than trebled since the war started ; 
the transportation charges from port of shipment to 
New York are more than double what they were prior 
to the war; and the cost of handling, storage etc. in 
New York is more than three times what it used to be 
in pre-war times. When these facts are considered it 
will not be difficult to understand why the dealers 
may be forced to charge as much as 10 cents a pound 
for a log 12 inches in diameter or 14 cents a pound for 
one 24 inches in diameter. 

Lignum vite is a standard article and no other 
wood known possesses similar characteristics that fit 
certain specific requirements, as, for instance, for 
bearings of the propeller shafts of large steamships 
and for other important uses. Lignum vite stands in 
a class by itself, as there is no better wood for bearing 
parts. However, the purchasing agents of a few of the 
largest users of lignum vite gained the impression that 
the prices quoted them by the regular dealers were too 
high und allowed themselves to consider so called 
guayacan, which they were informed was exactly the 
same in every respect as lignum vite, and that the 
name guayacan is the Spanish for lignum vite. While 
it is true that the Spanish name for lignum vite is 
guayacan it is true also that no less than a score of 
entirely distinct species of trees unrelated botanically 
or otherwise to true lignum vite are called guayacan. 
Hence the use of the name guayacan is very misleading, 
and offerings made under this name very likely refer 
to one of the spurious kinds of so called lignum vite 
which will not serve the purposes in the same satis- 
factory manner as true lignum vite, which originates 
chiefly in Cuba, Haiti and Santo Domingo. The guay- 
acan is a product of the Spanish Main, chiefly Mexico 
and Panama, and belongs botanically to the Tabebuia 
and J'ecoma groups of the Bignonia family, while true 
lignum vite is of the Guaiacum group in an entirely 
different family of plants. 





LARGER CONSULAR SERVICE NEEDED 


The United States merchant marine is fast outgrow- 
ing the nation’s consular service, according to Edward 
N. Hurley, chairman of the United States Shipping 
Board, who urges that steps be taken immediately to 
provide facilities abroad for handling the millions of 
tons of shipping that will be afloat under the American 
flag in peaceful trade now the war is over. Uncle Sam 
expects to have 25,000,000 tons of merchant shipping 
within two years. Every ton that can be delivered 
now goes into the service to France; but even with 
peace assured and the nation’s present tonnage scat- 
tered over world trade routes the consular service is 
still inadequate to handle these ships. There now are 
simply not enough men in the consulates, and they must 
also work against handicaps of obsolete shipping regu- 
lations and in many cases lack of experience. 

Mr. Hurley has made a study of this subject in con- 
nection with the development of American merchant 
marine and lays the facts before the nation so that 
intelligent public opinion may guide Congress when 
appropriations for the consular service are made this 
winter. Mr. Hurley points out that we need not only 
more consuls and larger consular staffs but also better 
paid men in the service. He declares: ‘We have some 
splendid officials abroad, men who work for Uncle Sam 
at salaries far below what they might secure by leav- 
ing the service and entering private employ. They 
are not justly compensated. Several consuls have died 
or broken down in harness during the last year under 
strain of overwork imposed upon them by war condi- 
tions.” Referring to what Great Britain is doing 
along this line, Mr. Hurley says: 

We might look to Great Britain for an oemele of 
straight thinking and enterprise in this matter. 





spite more than four years of struggle for her national 
life, the right little, tight little island has kept her 
industries alive, given the best possible service to her 
customers all over the world, helped us move our troops 
to France and feed them, and arranged an orderly 
scheme of reconstruction after the war, both at home 
and abroad. Her consular service has been enlarged 
and will play a large part in repairing the waste of 
war when peace comes. British consuls make British 
shipping what it is, to a great extent, and I trust that 
we will take steps to back our ships with more con- 
sular experts. 





TO CONFER ON LUMBER EXPORT RATES 


New OrLEANS, LA., Nov. 11.—H. C. Berckes, assist- 
ant to Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern 
Pine Association, will attend a conference called by the 
Dallas Freight Traffic Committee at Dallas, Texas, for 
Nov. 15, to consider recommendations to the Federal 
Railroad Administration regarding the reéstablishment 
of the principle that lumber export rates to ports 
should be lower than domestic rates. While this con- 
ference will consider rates only from Texas, Louisiana 
and Arkansas shipping points to Gulf ports, the associ- 
ation will participate because of the principle involved, 
which, if established, will apply equally to shipments 
west and east of the Mississippi River. 

All export rates were automatically cancelled by 
General Order No. 28. This order raised export rates 
to the level of domestic rates, and then increased both 
25 percent. Manufacturers of southern pine are all 
interested in the reéstablishment of the principle that 
export rates should be lower than domestic rates to 
ports of export, and continued in effect on the basis 
of normal differentials between the two classes of rates. 
Such export rates are remunerative to the carriers. 





ENEMY SEEKS TO ACQUIRE TIMBERLANDS 


Germany is scheming to gain control of timberlands 
on the American continent and is enlisting Swedish 
aid in this undertaking, says the British Financier and 
Bullionist. This paper remarks: 


Reports now current of German schemes in connec- 
tion with the timber trade of the Empire are the sub- 
ject of anxious discussion—a fact which, it is hoped, 
is within the cognizance of the overseas trading depart- 
ment of the Government. Working thru Swedish 
agents, the Germans appear to be endeavoring to secure 
properties in Canada, notably in British Columbia, and 
in South America. These Swedish agents are being 
assisted by business men in London, who either do not 
know or do not care for whose ultimate benefit the 
purchases are to be made. It is said that recently a 
well known expert, receiving a handsome fee, set sail 
for —* on behalf of one of these Swedo-German 
parties. 





BOY SCOUTS TO REFOREST ITALY 


While reforestation has long been one of the vital 
problems facing Italy, it has now become doubly as 
important after the last two years of war, and to the 
Boy Scouts of Italy has been entrusted the nationwide 
propaganda for reforestation. Beginning at once, 
they will not only give their own help in the actual 
work of reforestation but they will inculcate it as 
one of the cardinal principles of their organization. 

Italy has no coal supply of her own, and decreased 
importation caused by war created a coal shortage 
that was one of the important factors contributing to 
Italy’s military disaster in the fall of last year. This 
shortage, which was at its most acute point immedi- 
ately following the Italian retreat, threatened to entail 
even still greater military disasters, and to prevent 
this the Italian Government had recourse to its forests 
for sufficient fuel to keep its railroads and munition 
factories going. 

Italy still receives hundreds of thousands of tons 
of coal a year less than her minimum needs and conse- 
quently she is obliged to continue obliterating her for- 
ests, with the certainty that in the end she must 
suffer from it all the evils that have been sustained 
in China and other countries by the denuding of 
forests, Every railway station in the country is a 
center for great deposits of firewood which Italy holds 
for emergencies should her coal supply again become 
diminished. Thousands upon thousands of soldiers 
are engaged in cutting wood and hauling it to the 
railroad centers. And as a result the Boy Scouts of 
Italy have a great task of reforestation before them. 





TO RENDER ECONOMIC AID TO RUSSIA 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 11—Commerce Reports, 
published by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, says that the War Trade Board, to 
which the President has intrusted the execution of 
plans for rendering unselfish economic aid to Rus- 
sia, has now established a corporation to carry out 
or administer certain details of this economic pro- 
gram in regions and lines of trade where it is not 
possible to accomplish this through the ordinary 
channels of trade. Articles of incorporation have 
been filed for this corporation, to be known as 
‘«The War Trade Board of the United States Rus- 
sian Bureau (Inc.).’’ The capital of the corpora- 
tion, which is to be operated in the interest of 
the Russian people, is placed at $5,000,000, the 
amount of the revolving fa nd placed at the disposal 
of the War Trade Board for the purpose of finane- 
ing the plans and policies of economic assistance to 
the Russian people. 
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News of American Hardwood Industry Red Gum 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Nov. 12.—Inquiries for hardwoods, especially thick 
oak and ash, continue rather good, and as a whole 
the market holds up nicely. Some reports are heard 
concerning cancellations of contracts and holding up 
of shipments, but this is principally where concerns 
are a little overstocked, or where they hold Govern- 
ment contracts with cancellation clauses, which makes 
it imperative that the consumer finds out how such 
contracts will be handled before loading in additional 
material. However, actual orders to hold up shipments 
and cancellations have not been at all numerous. At 
the same time new business is coming in fairly well 
and as permits are coming thru in fair time shipments 
are more active than they have been. 

William H. Day, manager of the Louisville plant 
of the Wood-Mosaic Co., reports that he has another 
reason for being jubilant just now, this reason being 
in the form of a 10-pound son, named George Richard 
Day, who arrived on Nov. 6. 

An independent plea for milling in transit is being 
made by the Nashville lumber interests, along the same 
general line as that made by the Louisville, Evansville 
and Memphis interests before the Louisville District 
Freight Traffic Committee in Louisville last week. 
This privilege is very important to the cities named 
and would result in a largely increased volume of busi- 
ness handled thru these cities. For the last few 
years a considerable volume of business has gone to 
southern mill points rather than to the centers, due 
to poor switching and rehandling facilities. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Nov. 11.—The general opinion of lumber manufac- 
turers and retail dealers in Evansville and towns in 
southern Indiana, southern Illinois and western and 
northern Kentucky is that trade is going to take on 
new life after the declaration of peace and that 
there will be great prosperity in store for the Amer- 
ican people. Trade with the hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers of this section has been fairly good during 
the last week and indications point to a good business 
the rest of the year. Demand for the best grades of 
hardwood lumber remains strong and prices are firm. 
Sash and door men report they are about holding their 
own. Veneer manufacturers report a steady trade. 

Elmer D. Luhring, manager of the Luhring Lumber 
Co., who has been seriously ill of typhoid fever at his 
home here for the last month, is greatly improved and 
hopes to be able to leave his home within a short 
time. 

John Wingate, formerly engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness at Carmi, Ill., was wounded in action in France a 
short time ago and is now in a base hospital in Eng- 
land recovering. He is with the United States infan- 
try and has been in France since last May. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Nov. 9.—Speeding up of shipments from local ports 
by water continues as the season is drawing to a close. 
The weather has been unusually favorable the last few 
weeks. Conditions in the lumber market here remain 
about the same, the war restrictions affecting the 
shipments somewhat. 

The Girard Lumber Co.’s mill, built at Dunbar thirty 
years ago, is being dismantled. ‘This was one of the 
busiest places in the county for many years. The 
planing mill will operate until all the lumber is shipped. 

The Fraser Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Apple- 
ton, has about completed fifteen new houses at Kim- 
berly. Ten more are under construction, and it is 
hoped to have them completed before the season is 
far advanced. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Nov. 12.—The great event of Nov. 11 is still too near 
to make it possible for the leaders of the trade to 
express their views. At least a couple of days will be 
required for them to get anything like a proper per- 
spective of the real meaning of the close of the war, 
which came with a suddenness that for the moment 
left people stunned and then created pandemonium. 

The lifting of what have seemed harsh restrictions 
upon the lumber industry of the North can not come 
too soon to suit the trade, because of the stagnation 
that threatened to envelop all save those concerns that 
were so fortunate as to possess war work and thus 
were able to keep their wheels turning in the face of 
shipping embargoes and other handicaps that made it 
almost impossible for the less fortunate plants to ac- 
cept or fill orders. 

It is generally felt that the restrictions will be 
lifted gradually and that it may take a little time 
to put matters into a more nearly normal condition. 
At the same time leaders in the industry intend to 
make a vigorous effort to obtain relief with the least 
possible delay, so that the stagnation may not be per- 
mitted to become deeply rooted and make the readjust- 
ment a harsh one. All agree that one of the most 
encouraging developments of the last few days is that 
the Government intends to exercise a close guardian- 
ship of industry so that the process of changing over 
from a strictly war to a peace basis may not be ac- 
companied by any sort of upheaval or other untoward 
outgrowth. 

The cancellation of the draft calls for November 
movement is news of much interest and satisfaction to 
loggers and lumbermen, who were encountering fur- 
ther depletion of already greatly diminished working 
forces which would have had a serious effect on winter 
work, principally in the camps. Reports from the 
North in recent days were to the effect that the log 





input was seriously threatened by the acute shortage 
of men. 

Retail lumbermen have probably the finest prospect 
of all business men, if the degree of stagnation of 
trade is considered. They are confronted by the possi- 
bilities of a demand for building materials that has 
seldom if ever been equalled. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Nov. 12.—There is rejoicing among lumbermen be- 
cause of the effect ending of the war will have on 
their business. Some believe there will be tremendous 
slump in business thru cancelation of war orders. 
Others believe that, because many industries will 
divert their machinery to the products of peace 
there will not be as much falling off thru cancelations 
as might be expected. Wood using industries that 
have had their operations restricted are expected to 
resume full operation ; the removal of building restric- 
tions will reopen the field for interior trim and hard- 
woods; and the railroad administration is expected to 
continue its buying activities. 

Local lumber interests believe that there will be a 
tremendous European demand for southern hardwoods 
and that in the course of the next few months exports 
will show large expansion, measured by only two 
restricting influences—scarcity of ocean shipping space 
and purchasing power of the allied peoples. J. H. 
Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, says that inquiries are al- 
ready coming in for hardwood lumber from Europe 
and that the volume of lumber involved is very large. 
One firm alone, he reports, will take 50,000,000 feet 
as soon as it can be delivered. Further interesting 
disclosures along this line are expected when organiza- 
tion of the export department of this association is 
completed Tuesday, Nov. 19. 

Conviction is strong among hardwood lumber inter- 
ests that transition from a war to a peace footing will 
be gradual and that for the next few weeks, possibly 
for sixty to ninety days, business in hardwood lumber 
may be comparatively quiet. There is no change in 
the attitude of hardwood lumber manufacturers to- 
ward production or toward prices. 

Emphasis is laid on the fact that the greater portion 
of lumber shipments is going to the Government, 
directly or indirectly, and that, because cancelations 
are already being received or will be received in the 
near future, there must necessarily be a marked falling 
off in the volume of business going into those channels. 
Lumbermen are hopeful that private industry will pick 
up rapidly enough largely to offset this loss in the next 
few weeks. 


——eeeeeerne 


LUMBER CAMP USES INTERNED HUN LABOR 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 12.—After an experiment 
which proved successful, Lee Wilson & Co., hard- 
wood manufacturers, are planning to use large 
numbers of interned alien enemies in their logging 
and mill operations in Arkansas, according to I. J. 
Newsom, sales manager, Boatmen’s Bank Building. 
They believe this will be one method of solving the 
labor problem and that of the interned Teutons at 
the same time. 

More than a month ago five interned aliens were 
put to work in the timber camps of Lee Wilson & 
Co. near Wilson, Ark., being assigned to the com- 
pany by the United States District Court at Little 
Rock, Ark. They have been paid the regular wage 
for such employment and they have been eager to 
learn. Mr. Newsom said that the labor had been 
found satisfactory. 

Recently Lee Wilson, president of the company, 
made arrangements thru Government officials at 
Washington to obtain the services of 175 of these 
interned men for use in operations at the mills 
and in the woods. With the voming of peace, the 
situation of the interned men is uncertain. 





HOLD ANNUAL GAME DINNER 


New York, Nov. 12.—Stone & Hershey, the 
well known wholesalers of Newark, N. J., gave a 
game dinner to some of their friends at Achtel- 
Stetter’s, Newark, on Nov. 7. C. H. Hershey is 
the expert gunner for this district and when he 
goes to Maine the crack of his rifle results in a 
bag of game that satisfies the wants of the inner 
man for some time to come. This time the bag was 
large enough to keep an unusually large family 
alive over the day and Mr. Hershey invited his 
guests to Newark, where a choice venison dinner 
was served in excellent shape. 

Following the dinner the guests participated in 
a round table speech making event, which was pro- 
nounced most successful in every respect. 

Those present were: S. F. Bailey, Bailey & Alling 
Lumber Co., Newark, N. J.; A. H. Baldwin, National 
Newark & Essex Banking Co., Newark, N. J.; G. E. 
Bartow, Northport, L. I., N. Y.; P. M. Blauvelt, Bailey 
& Alling Lumber Co., Newark, N. J.; H. C. Boardman, 
Belmont Hotel, N. Y.; A. R. Carr, New York; Charles 
Curtis, Douglas Curtis, C. J. Davis, Coastwise Lumber 
& Supply Co., New York; M. F. Ellis, Conkling Lumber 
Co., Bernardsville, N. J.; C. F. Faith, Mixer & Co., 


Satisfaction — 





UMBER ano Mitt Wor 
Etmira, N.Y.” 


Gentlement- 


We are using your Red Gum lumber in the 
manufacture of our high class interior 
trim and general planing mill work. 





Thies gum ie giving excellent satisfaction, 
being highly graded, soft texture, good 


widths, and long lengths, also dry, straight 
and flat. 


< 


Respectfully, 
Harris, McHenry & Baker Co. 


Dict. 


f Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking fac- 
tories with Hardwood lumber. We know your 
needs and only want a chance to prove the 
superior quality of our lumber. A trial order 
will do it. Write today for prices. 


Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co. 
Ly 


111 W. Washington St., 
CHICAGO 











100% PROTECTION 


Against 


Fires 


Against 


Burglary 





THE HARDINGE 


66 99 Watchman’s 

Alert Portable Clock 
Approved by all Underwriters 
Let us tell you more about it 


HARDINGE BROS., Inc. 


1777 Berteau Avenue CHICAGO 











WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 





‘ax TIMBERS 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


| - PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 














William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 
SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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Buffalo, N. Y.; Chas. L. Farrell, National Newark & 
Essex Banking Co., Newark, N. J.; J. M. Farrel, New 
York; A. L. Fowler, A. L. Fowler Co., New York City ; 
BE. L. George, I. Newton Rudgers Lumber Co., Mont- 
clair, N. J.; J. F. Glasby, American Safety Explosives 
Co., New York; H. P. Goodrich, Weyerhauser Sales 
Co., New York; R. W. Hartpence, J. F. Glasby Lumber 
Co., Newark, N. J.; W. O. Henke, J. H. Connor Coal 
Co., Montclair, N. J.; B. G. Hitchings, Benj G. Hitch- 
ings (Inc.), Brooklyn, N. Y.; William Jamison, William 
Jamison, New York City; H. W. Laird, Earl Bros., 
New York City; G. T. McQuade, Coastwise Lumber & 
Supply Co., New York; A. F, R. Martin, National 
Newark & Essex Banking Co., Newark, N. J.; 8. E. 
Oplinger, J. W. Mason, Newark, N. J.; E. F. Perry, 
National Wholesale Lumber Distributors’ Association, 
New York; Conrad Pitcher, Wright Lumber Co., New 
York City; I. Newton Rudgers, I. Newton Rudgers 
Lumber Co., Montclair, N. J.; W. A. Ruehl, General 
Electric Co., Harrison, N. J.; W. C. Schryver, Schryver 
& Geyler, Newark, N. J.; W. W. Schupner, National 
Wholesale Lumber Distributors’ Association, New 
York ; J. V. Smeaton, S. M. Birch Lumber Co., Passaic, 
N. J.; P. A. Smith, Wright Lumber Co., New York 
City; J. G. Staats, New York City; James Taaffe, 
J. F. Glasby Lumber Co., Newark, N. J.; J. H. Van 
Gordon, Almy, Van Gordon & Evans, New York City ; 
H. B. Eltonhead, Stone & Hershey, Newark, N. J.; 
Cc. H. Hershey, Stone & Hershey, Newark, N. J. 





LOUISIANA 


1.000.000 
7 FEET | 


Tank 
Ist & 2d 
Select Shop 


CYP > 


GENUINE LOUISIANA RED 


As well as a good assortment of other 
grades and thicknesses. 


BAKER -WAKEFIELD 
| task CYPRESS CO., Ltd. | 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 
40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
asi” and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete Planing Mill 


Facilities 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS DONNER, LOUISIANA 












































Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


L CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 




















Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd. 0p’ 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Southern Soft 
Short Leaf Yellow Pine 
me on Edge Grain Flooring and High 


Class Finish, as well as Yard Stock 
and Car Material 











rYellow Pine Long Leef ) 


Poitevent & Favre R.R. and Car Material 
Mandevill, Lumber Co. fe Piling 








Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. 








Notes from America’s Lumber Centers 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 11.—The lumber business, like all other busi- 
nesses, except the flag-vending and wet goods trades, 
was virtually suspended while the city celebrated the 
signing of the armistice. 

Cc. J. Roney, for some time past connected with the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau, has found it neces- 
sary to return to his home at Columbus, Miss., to take 
charge of his personal business interests, on account 
of the death of his partner, C. B. Russell, who suc- 
cumbed to influenza. Mr. Roney is part owner of the 
Lowndes County Lumber Co, at Columbus. 

W. E. Farris, vice president and manager of the 
New Orleans Great Northern Railroad, until it was 
taken over by the Federal Railway Administration, left 
New Orleans the other day for Camp Forrest, Ga., 
where he will be trained for overseas duty as major 
of engineers, United States Army. With him went 
F. L. Sanford, of Zona, whose appointment as captain 
in the Forest Engineers has been already announced. 

Louisiana friends of A. T. Gerrans, formerly inter- 
ested in the St. Louis Cypress Co. at Houma, La., and 
an ex-resident of New Orleans, are gratified by the 
news that he has been made vice president of the John 
L. Roper Lumber Co. Mr. Gerrans went to New Bern, 
N. C., in 1914 to take charge of one of the Roper 
company’s plants. 

L. G. Sinnard, of the Federal Reclamation Service, 
who is assisting Engineer D. W. Ross in the survey of 
southern lands available for settlement by soldiers, 
visited Lake Charles last Thursday for a conference 
with a special committee organized there to list lands 
available for the purpose. The Lake Charles zone com- 
prises seven parishes—Calcasieu, Cameron, Jeff Davis, 
Beauregard, Allen, Vernon and Rapides—and Mr. Sin- 
nard was assured by the Lake Charles commiteemen 
that about 500,000 acres could be listed in that district 
for immediate survey. 

The Griffin spoke factory at Scooba, Miss., which 
recently completed its contract with the Government 
and suspended operations temporarily, has resumed, 
on receipt of additional Government orders. Messrs. 
Neeley and Glenn Johnson have assumed charge of the 
plant of the Johnson Lumber Co., at Scooba, owing to 
the recent death of their father, J. C. Johnson, who 
formerly operated the plant. Frank Wallace, of Doni- 
phan, Mo., assumed management of the Harmon Lum- 
ber Co. since Mr. Harmon, sr., has gone to California 
for his health and his son is engaged in business at 
West Point, Miss. 

The foreign trade extension division of the Orleans 
Association of Commerce is organizing a meeting of 
Mississippi Valley business men, to be held here on 
Dec. 2 next, for consideration of ways and means to 
develop trade between Latin-America and the Missis- 
sippi Valley, via the New Orleans gateway. Prelim- 
inary plans for the meeting were discussed last Thurs- 
day, and it is hoped to secure large and representative 
attendance of the valley interests. 

The Louisiana Shipbuilding Corporation launched 
the Buckhannon, a 3,500-ton composite cargo ship, 
from its ways at Slidell, La., Sunday afternoon, Nov. 
10. This is said to be the first composite-type ship 
built in Louisiana ship yards. The vessel is 284% 
feet long, 45 feet beam and draws 20 feet. 

Following a statement issued here last week by 
Manager M. J. Sanders, of the Federal Waterways Ad- 
ministration for the Mississippi and Warrior rivers, 
who declared that the volume of freight tonnage ten- 
dered here for transportation by the Government barges 
northward was shrinking to unsatisfactory proportions, 
the merchants’ and manufacturers’ bureau of the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce appealed to local 
business men, especially the manufacturers and whole- 
salers, to increase their shipments via the river. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Nov. 11.—This morning long before daylight every 
mill that had a whistle blew it long and loud as soon 
as the Associated Press flashed the news over the 
country that armistice terms had been signed. It was 
a day of great celebration and the mills generally sus- 
pended operations. The sawmill operators are resting 
easy with the thought that labor conditions will now 
be better. Stocks are low and even if the Govern- 
ment cancels a large percentage of its contracts they 
know that private buyers will be on hand to take their 
output as fast as it is made. 

The J. J. Newman Lumber Co. is again operating 
its Sumrall mill on double shift, in order to take care 
of large timber orders for Government use. The in- 
fluenza epidemic and general labor conditions have 
hampered operations to some extent, but the farmers 
in the vicinity of the company’s logging operations 
will soon be in a position to give some assistance. 

The Native Lumber Co., of Howison, Miss., owned 
by the L. N. Dantzler interests of Gulfport, Miss., re- 
cently placed an order with the L. Moore Dry Kiln Co., 
of Jacksonville, Fla., for three dry kilns to replace 
those recently lost by fire. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Nov. 11.—‘In spite of everything, we are shipping 
as much lumber as we are making, and selling as much 
as we can get out.” Thus Harry T. Kendall, sales 
manager of the Kirby Lumber Co., describes the situ- 
ation in the southern pine market as far as it affects 
that company. Most of the material is for war pur- 
poses. 

The hearing on the proposed increase in freight 
rates on lumber and articles taking lumber rates in 
Texas: was brought before the district freight traffic 
committee of the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion in Dallas Thursday, having been postponed from 


last month. The committee discussed a proposed re- 
adjustment of domestic lumber rates between points in 
Texas, particularly with reference to rates in east and 
southeast Texas. Consideration was also given to 
rates on logs and lumber for manufacturing purposes. 
Texas lumbermen say that the proposed increase will 
mean an annual loss of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

The curtailment of wooden barge construction under 
contract for the United States Shipping Board has hit 
three local ship building companies a severe blow, 
affecting the construction of seventeen barges. The 
Midland Bridge Co. had a contract for ten wooden 
barges, the Houston Shipbuilding Co. for five barges, 
and the Universal Shipbuilding Co. for two barges. 
The Midland and Universal still have their contracts 
for the construction of the Ferris type of vessels, 
which has not been impaired. 

Horton & Horton, contractors, of this city, have 
been awarded the contract for the construction of 100 
new buildings at the west end of the Fort Crockett 
Reservation at Galveston, involving an expenditure of 
$1,000,000 by the Government. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Nov. 11.—New business booked by the mills in this 
section is somewhat larger in volume than the previous 
week. Government requirements continue to be in 
heavy demand. Especially is there demand for heavy 
construction timbers for railroad use and the larger 
sizes of fleet schedules timbers are called for steadily. 
There is also a good demand for 3x12 inches up to 12x 
12 inches, from 24 to 40 lineal feet average, with dense 
merchantable leading in the movement. Prime also 
shows an increase in movement, with 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 
7/4 and 8/4 inches in thickness, 8 inches and wider 
and 8 feet and longer booked steadily. 

Dimension demand continues to hold its place and 
prices are about the same, with only a few of the longer 
lengths, such as 22- and 24-foot, showing any conces- 
sion under the Government basis list. Sixteen-foot 
lengths are very much in demand. Many of the mills 
are oversold on this length while others report that 
they have none in the yards. Assortments of both Nos. 
1 and 2 are badly broken; in fact, there is no assort- 
ment in any of the yards in this locality. No. 3 con- 
tinues to move in limited volume but prices hold firm. 
Inch stocks are being called for in large volume, with 
boards and fencing leading in the movement. Shiplap 
demand has fallen off noticeably in the last two weeks. 
Flooring, ceiling and drop siding have a limited move- 
ment, with the upper grades leading. Lower grades, 
such as Nos. 1 and 2, are not moving in such large 
volume as the previous week. B&better, surfaced and 
rough finish demand shows little change since last 
reported, and stocks heretofore badly broken are being 
filled out. 

Labor conditions are about the same as last week, 
except that the men who were sick are back on their 
jobs. The Government community labor board con- 
tinues to do good work, with gratifying results. 

Cars are still very scarce in this section, with no 
material relief in sight. Many, of the mills report that 
they have only about 25 percent of their normal supply, 
while others report that they are running only in order 
to keep their already depleted crews together, with the 
hope that relief will soon be forthcoming. Local sales 
continue to improve, while building permits show little 
change. If the present local demand from the farmers 
continues the volume of business in this locality will 
far exceed that of former years. With the embargo 
to Illinois and Wisconsin lifted several mills have 
shown an increase in shipments. The embargo is 
expected to be lifted to many more States in the near 
future. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Nov. 11.—The recent declaration made by Chairman 
Baruch, of the War Industries Board, to the effect that 
war contracts will not be canceled when peace has 
been declared, is interesting to lumbermen and should 
strengthen the market. It is generally believed, how- 
ever, that what he meant was that business would 
gradually slacken so as to avoid the large losses to 
industries which would result from a sudden termi- 
nation. Shipping permits are more in evidence than 
they were a fortnight ago. No lumber will be shipped 
to Illinois and Wisconsin until peace is concluded and 
the restrictions on building removed, for the reason 
that stocks are so badly depleted from the filling of 
Government orders that it will require considerable 
time to fill the orders already on the books. 

There is practically no change in the hardwood list, 
both demand and prices being good, with a notable 
surplus of 24%x3-inch oak in stock. With the cessa- 
tion of the recent heavy rains, which interfered with 
logging and railroad operations, production should 
gradually return to normal. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Nov. 12.—The outlook for southern pine lumber is 
exceedingly bright as to price, but from the standpoint 
of labor the situation is still somewhat unsatisfactory. 
Many mills are not able to run more than two-thirds 
time, it is stated, on this account. Rice harvesting is 
in progress and from three to four dollars a day is paid 
for hands in the rice fields. This has resulted in many 
good hands leaving the mills. Some of the lumber 
people are of the opinion that conditions will not im- 
prove until after the war and the best that can be 
hoped for is the best makeshifts that can be obtained. 
In this connection it has been found that the ordinary 
labor picked up around the towns and cities is practi- 
cally worthless at sawmill, because it is green and 
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entirely inexperienced, and in most instances risk is 
involved in the employment of such labor. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Nov. 12.—Judging from inquiry among lumbermen 
in the city, the trade in this district is about at its 
lowest ebb and some seem to think there will not be 
much improvement until spring, even with the sign- 
ing of the armistice, which is expected to accelerate 
other commercial business. The lumber embargo has 
been lifted to several points, but this does not affect 
this district, as most of the shipments from here 
are to eastern points, where embargoes still hold. 
Stocks, too, are in bad condition, being simply shot to 
pieces. Two-by-four, 2x6 and 2x8 are not to be had in 
shipping quantities. Cars are now plentiful, but that 
helps little under present conditions. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Nov. 11.—Conditions in this State have become nor- 
mal very rapidly since the influenza epidemic swept 
over it. Mills in the Birmingham district closed by 
the plague are all rapidly regaining average output. 
High waters on the Tennessee and Alabama rivers 
that destroyed much lumber piled on the banks for 
shipment have receded and some salvage is being under- 
taken. Near Tuscaloosa it is estimated that $2,500 
worth of logs was washed away. 

Market conditions have been under close Government 
control since Sept. 28 and all except a small amount 
of business is Government contracted. Every lumber 
company in Birmingham is oversold and will be for 


some time. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Nov. 11.—-Demand for southern pine has continued 
to improve and firms in this city are booking a fair 
amount of business. Shipments, altho of course noth- 
ing like normal, improve steadily. The release of the 
embargo to Illinois and Wisconsin has helped ship- 
pers to a large extent, and the prospect of more re- 
leases of the embargo in the near future is very pleas- 
ing to manufacturers. The “‘flu’’ epidemic is almost 
at an end and many of the laborers are now back at 
work, altho a great shortage of labor still exists. 

The hardwood outlook is brighter than it has been 
for some time, as inquiries increase steadily and the 
amount of business being booked is very satisfactory. 
Shipments move with a greater degree of regularity. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Nov. 11.— With the influenza epidemic almost abated 
and the cessation of the world war, trade conditions 
generally show a tendency to improve, and southern 
pine operators feel more optimistic. Now that the war 
is over lumbermen count strongly on much heavier de- 
mands, owing to the gigantic volume of building that 
has been delayed in this country and the tremendous 
amount of lumber that will be needed to rebuild Euro- 
pean properties destroyed in the war. 

The car situation has improved greatly, but labor 
shortage is still heavy, causing the mills generally to 
operate on short time, many of them not being able to 
run over half the normal time. The opinion prevails 
in lumber circles that the lifting of embargoes on east- 
bound traffic in lumber will give relief from the 
strings of empty cars now on sidetracks in the South, 
and it is felt that the railroads will be forced to urge 
this loosening up of the ban. 

The trade situation in the eleventh Federal bank 
district, which takes in Austin, Beaumont, Dallas, El 
Paso, Fort Worth, Galveston and Houston, Texas, and 
Shreveport,. La., is improving, according to the last 
monthly report of the Federal bank. This report, how- 
ever, shows a continued dullness in building opera- 
tions. On this the report says: “Building permits 
issued at the principal cities of the district in Septem- 
ber show an increase of 269 in number, and $56,554 
in valuation, or 7.5 percent over the corresponding 
month of 1917. The building industry shows little 
change in the last month. Operations are confined 
strictly to Government demands, and conditions pre- 
vailing justify the statement that the industry is due 
for a long term of dullness. The extreme shortage of 
labor prevents the lumber mills from running over half 
the time.” 

An idea of the progress being made in wooden ship 
construction in the southern ports is given in a report 
from Orange, Tex., a few days ago, to the effect that 
nineteen wooden vessels have so far been launched by 
the three principal ship building companies which 
located their yards at Orange to help meet the big 
demand created by the war. 

A splendid representation of lumbermen in this terri- 
tory supported the equal suffrage amendment, which 
was voted on in Louisiana last week, and Shreveport 
and vicinity gave it a magnificent majority, but proba- 
bly not enough to overcome the anti-suffrage majority 
of about 11,000 in New Orleans. The wife of a promi- 
nent Shreveport lumberman, Mrs. Belle Weaver, whose 
husband, 8. P. Weaver, is head of Weaver Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., is chairman of the: Caddo Parish Equal Suf- 
frage League, and directed the campaign here in a 
splendid manner, as shown by the excellent results 
locally. W. A. Anderson, president of the Shreveport 
Lumber Co., who was among those appealing for votes 
for the women’s rights, declared it would be a means 
of advancing racial development. 

No disappointment connected with the enforced can- 
cellation of the Louisiana State Fair, due to the in- 
fluenza epidemic, was keener, perhaps, than the disap- 
pointment of many citizens because they were deprived 
of seeing the United States Government’s mammoth 
war exhibit. Forestry was among the subjects that 
were to have been given attention, especially in moving- 
picture films. One exhibit was entitled ‘“War-Time 
Forestry Shown in Government Exhibits,” and among 
the motion pictures that were to be shown was one 


on the subject of forest fire fighters, featuring the de- 
struction of a western town by flames. 

The committee on Government exhibits furnished 
an article regarding forest fire fighting as it was to 
have been represented in the war exhibit at the fair. 
This had to do with proper and improper ways of 
caring for timberlands, and the importance of utilizing 
forest products to the limit, especially to relieve the 
coal shortage. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Nov. 11.—Inquiries have been relatively few and 
real orders still fewer, as members of the trade do not 
feel encouraged to enter into new commitments. There 
is too much uncertainty and difference of opinion as 
to the effect of a return to peace upon lumber for 
buyers to arrange for extensive additional supplies. 
Allowance is made for the fact that many quotations 
on lumber are as high as they have ever been, so that 
the return of men to their ordinary occupations and 
the release of others from war work will bring about a 
reduction in the cost of manufacturing lumber and 
thus effect a decline in values. Besides, the stocks in 
hand are in many instances large and seem adequate 
for all probable necessities. It is figured that with the 
cessation or reduction of enormous war demands on 
capital money will be easier and users of lumber manu- 
facturers’ products will be more disposed to place 
orders. Another probable result is the resumption of 
private construction work. 

That the attitude of some of the biggest members 
of the trade here is one of confidence in the future is 
shown by an expression of opinion from Gen. Francis 
K. Waters, president of the Surry Lumber Co. and 
chairman of the Maryland Council of National De- 
fense. Gen, Waters believes that the lumber business 
will be helped by the return of peace, that the removal 
of present restrictions on business will soon follow and 
that diverse avenues of distribution for a long time 
closed wiil be opened, with the result that the move- 
ment will grow rapidly. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Nov. 11.—-Trading was very quiet in the North Caro- 
lina pine market during the last week. Some of the 
mills are complaining of lack of orders, which even 
the cutting of prices has not improved, but say they 
are devoting all their time now to shipping out orders 
already booked, There has been a marked increase 
noted in the movement of lumber by water thru this 
port during the last week. The aggregate sales of 
rough lumber for the week were slightly larger than 
for the week previous, because of larger sales of log 
run hardwoods such as grow in this section of the 
country, No. 8 boards, and box bark strips. There are 
still some calls received for 4/4 Nos, 1 and 2 edge 
but these grades in stock boards are very inactive. 
In spite of an occasional sale made at prices below 
the last list, the mills are very firm when quoting 
on good rough lumber, 

Demand for 4/4 No. 3 edge and stock boards during 
the week showed a marked increase, altho the business 
placed for Government consumption was confined to a 
small number of mills. Present orders do not seem to 
warrant giving everybody a big slice of this class of 
business. There is very little demand either from the 
Government direct or other buyers for 4/4 edge box, 
stock box or culls. Buying of these particular items 
for the last few weeks has been light. ‘The effect of 
peace on the demand for lumber will take a wise man 
to fathom. Being at this time oversold on low grade 
rough lumber, the operators do not appear to be wor- 
rying over the situation, believing there will be suf- 
ficient demands for box lumber to take up their produc- 
tion. Concessions in prices are being offered but these 
have not elicited any large orders, 

There has been a good demand recently for box bark 
strips, several large sales having been made, but there 
are noticeable differences in prices, some of which are 
not in line with the official list. Cost reports received 
from forty mills show that their manufacturing costs 
on rough lumber in September increased over August 
about $1.75 a thousand feet and on dressed lumber 
about $2.50 a thousand feet. The average cost of these 
mills for September was about $33.50 a thousand feet. 
October was an extremely bad month for manufactur- 
ing, because of sickness, which will result in less pro- 
duction and a corresponding increase in manufacturing 
cost, 

The demand for dressed lumber during last week 
was light. Some mills were more fortunate than others 
in securing orders, as there does not appear to be 
enough to go around. ‘The planing mills are prac- 
tically dependent on Government business to keep 
going unless certain restrictions on building etc. are 
partly removed. Nos. 1 and 2 rift flooring, Nos. 1, 
2 and 3, }%-inch flat flooring, and roofers were the most 
active items on the list. Even working under diffi- 
culties, the millmen will be glad to consider domestic 
orders which will enable them to a certain extent to 
keep down an accumulation of stock. It is not ex- 
pected that the need of the Government for lumber will 
increase but rather that it will diminish, and it is up 
to the Government to afford the mills some relief 
promptly if they expect them to continue operating. 
The planing millmen are quoting strictly according to 
the last official list. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Nov. 12.—-The lumber trade, in common with every- 
body else in town, knocked off work yesterday to 
celebrate the great allied victory, but the whole trade 
is back on the job today looking into the future. No 
one here doubts that within the next two months one 
of the biggest retail markets in the history of the 
trade in the Southwest will develop. Just now there 
are as many cancellations as orders, but that does not 
worry the trade much because the expected demand 
in the next two months will, it is thought, offset any 
loss from that source. 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
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BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Nov. 9.—The influenza epidemic has affected the out- 
put of northwestern Washington logging camps, but 
there now are signs of an abatement of the contagion. 

The E. N. Wood Lumber Co., which has been closed 
for three weeks for repairs, will resume operation next 
week. The company’s new burner is nearing com- 
pletion, also other improvements undertaken by it a 
few weeks ago. 

The A. W. Knight Logging Co., which sustained a 
severe loss in a forest fire in October, has resumed 
shipment of logs. Log shipments to this city are now 
less than 100 carloads a day by rail, but there are 
heavy shipments by water. 

Work was resumed this week on the municipal dock 
and an effort will be made to finish it early in 1919. 
The spruce division of the army has offered to furnish 
soldiers to work on the structure, but it has not been 
found necessary to call upon it for labor. 

Senator E. J. Cleary, Bellingham lumberman, was 
this week reélected to the State senate by a handsome 
majority. David F. Trunkey, another lumberman, was 
elected to the State house of representatives and C. H. 
Hoff, shingle manufacturer, was reélected to the house 
of representatives. In the race for Congress Lin. H. 
Hadley, incumbent in the second district, defeated 
his opponent, Joseph A. Sloan, at one time manager 
of the Sloan ship building plant at Anacortes, which 
is now operated by the Anacortes Shipbuilding Co. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Nov. 9.—With the partial lifting of the em- 
bargo on lumber. shipments to the eastern 
States, manufacturers of Grays Harbor feel that 
an improvement in business will result. It is 
understood that the embargo was lifted so that 
shipments may be made as far east as Chicago. Lum- 
ber manufacturers admit that the embargo east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio has resulted in good, 
as it has cleared up some of the difficulties in the way 
of trade conditions. Lumber manufacturers expect 
that the rebuilding of many portions of the old world 
will require much lumber from the United States and 
that the Pacific coast will be a large factor in sup- 
plying the demand. 

Grays Harbor County and Aberdeen have lost two 
popular officers in Maj. A. J. Hightower, commanding 
officer of the Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor mili- 
tary district, and Capt. Walter S. Johnson, his adju- 
tant. Maj. Hightower has been transferred to the 
command of the Clauson district and Capt. Johnson 
will accompany him. During their assignment both 
have been active in community and county affairs. Maj. 
Hightower was chairman of the Grays Harbor Com- 
munity Labor Board, which has begun the work of ap- 
portioning labor quotas to industries of the county. 
He is also a member of the executive committee of 
the war camp community service. Capt. Johnson 
directed organization of the local branches of the 
Loyal Legion of Lumbermen when it was first organ- 
ized by Brig. Gen. Disque. ‘Thruout his period of 
service he has taken charge of features of several 
Liberty loan and other celebrations. 

A soldier-athletic council to enlarge the scope of 
soldier athletics at Grays Harbor and to promote ath- 
letics among enlisted men in Grays Harbor County is 
planned for the near future. The committee to formu- 
late athletic board plans will consist of representatives 
of the 107th Squadron stationed at Cosmopolis, the 
58th stationed in this city, and two members of the 
64th stationed here also. T. Deering, secretary of the 
war camp community service, will serve on the com- 
mittee having charge of game schedules. He has 
already secured the promise of the high school gym- 
nasium for indoor sport program. 

A. F. Peterson, president of the West Coast Lumber 
Co., has gone east on his annual trip to meet his cus- 
tomers. His first stop was at Minneapolis. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Nov. 9.—Conditions among manufacturers of fir 
products have shown no improvement during the week, 
as reported by local mill owners. The continued dearth 
of orders, aside from Government business, offers no 
opportunity to get rid of common stock, and were there 
not Federal orders occasionally coming in, then, assert 
manufacturers, the situation would be critical among 
fir-cutting plants, which are, however, hammering 
away and making a little money. 

Cedar troubles continue to be the all-absorbing 
feature with owners of siding and shingle mills in this 
district. In this immediate vicinity there is also a 
car shortage, for empties have vanished and the rail- 
roads hold out no promises of service before next week. 
The mills would shut down, only it costs more to close 
than it does to operate, even tho the few shingles now 
selling go at a cost below production and raw material 
expense. A little more business is reported for the 
present week, tho prices have dug down below rock 
bottom. Tho inquiries, also, are increasing, they may 
be nothing more than tentative overtures from whole- 
salers who look forward to an opportunity to buy and 
sell advantageously, 

Roland Hill Hartley, of the Clough-Hartley Co. and 
the Everett Logging Co., has been commissioned a 
captain in the forestry division of the United States 
Army. E. B. Wright, with the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., also has received a captain’s commission, and 
Joseph Irving, jr., a logger, has received a lieutenancy. 
All these men expect very shortly to be sent to the 
Southeast. 

With the United War Work campaign now on, mills 
of this district are expected to supply at least one day’s 
pay to the cause, and in many instances the Loyal 
Legion men are conducting the work in the various 
mills and camps. 

Fir producers report rail prices bad, with little offer- 
ing and no sale for yard stock. The great Northern 
Railway Co. is in the market for about 1,000,000 


feet of common, and as a result many a fir office 
has put in a bid. Mill owners look forward to the 
possibility of raising the embargo on building opera- 
tions, says the Canyon Lumber Co., as a means of 
again entering into the sale of yard stock, and yet 
the high cost of plumbing and other expenses will 
probably interfere with building. The building cam- 
paign now on in Seattle to provide homes for war 
workers, says the Builders’ Supply Co., of Everett, 
allows the builders to unload supplies. This company 
reports 20 percent of its output to be going to the 
Bremerton Navy Yard. Fir men also look forward 
to the release of bottoms, pointing to the fact that 
Australia is in need of lumber. Several local mills 
are filling an order for the Boston Navy Yard, but 
because of a reported freight congestion in the East 
the order is temporarily held up. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Nov. 9.—Mills report the local demand for house 
building lumber still keeping up in good shape, with 
October shown to have been another big month. The 
city building inspector reports 344 permits issued in 
October, as against 113 the same month in 1917. The 
September, 1918, total was 393 new buildings started. 
The ten months of 1918, the report shows, have seen 
2,646 buildings started, as against 982 the same ten 
months of last year. Of the October building total 
111 were new houses. 

Coastwise vessel freights remain firm. The rate 
from Tacoma to San Francisco for lumber is now $7 
and to southern California ports $8. To the Hawaiian 
Islands a freight of $20 is quoted by the Shipowners’ 
association; to New Zealand, the Philippines or Aus- 
tralia, $42.50; to Melbourne or Adelaide, $48.50; to 
the West Coast of South America, $45, and to South 
Africa 320 shillings. 

The Defiance Lumber Co., which for several years 
has maintained its general offices at its mill on the 
north waterfront, has moved its offices to the seventh 
floor of the Tacoma Building, President L. L. Doud 
believing it much more time saving to have downtown 
offices at this time. The company’s mill is doing a 
large amount of war business, as well as rail and some 
cargo, and finds the market holding about the same as 
it has been lately. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Nov. 9.—The difference between a system of per- 
mits and no permits has been emphasized this week 
thru the lifting of the embargo as it has applied to 
Wisconsin and Illinois. Both lumber and _ shingles 
instantly responded to the changed conditions and 
manufacturers in both lines were aided in filling 
orders. Added to this improvement, which has come 
from the office of the regional director, is an easing 
up in the restrictions regarding permits as to originat- 
ing points, a permit being good for any point on the 
Coast as long as the final destination is given. On 
the whole, conditions affecting the fir market will 
necessarily crystallize and return to a stable basis 
before manufacturers can hope to escape from the 
present turmoil. 

Some lumbermen are pessimistic as to the market. 
Others are inclined to take a longer shot into the 
future and to anticipate the time when there will be 
a good commercial demand thru reconstruction, with 
business restored to its normal basis. Fall buying has 
been a disappointment. It has been held down to the 
minimum thru the influence of restrictions; and with 
winter at hand the outlook until about Feb. 1 does 
not promise anything sensational. As one wholesaler 
sizes up the situation, ‘Buyers want to see the out- 
come and they are holding off, as they have been for 
weeks, in expectation that prices will go down.” Un- 
der these conditions there is little use in making offers 
to line yards. As to orders, there is the gambler’s 
chance, with the “long end” in the buyer’s hand. If 
lumber slumps the wholesaler can fill; if it goes down 
the buyer can find a way of getting out from under. 

Under these conditions the order of R. H. Aishton, 
regional director, modifying the embargo, is most wel- 
come. There are lumbermen who observe, with due 
consideration for the Railroad Administration, that 
the embargo ought never to have placed Wisconsin and 
Illinois on the proscribed list, for the sufficient reason 
that the congestion, which caused the order originally, 
exists only either in Chicago itself or at points east 
of that center. The embargo went into effect Sept. 
16 and it was lifted Nov. 6—an interval of fifty days. 
The change is regarded as significant of easier condi- 
tions affecting the roads. At the same time, with 
more business going thru and plenty of cars to carry 
it, no one overlooks the point that the need for an 
embargo grows out of internal conditions, such as coal 
shortage, as much as out of the requirements of the 
vast theater of war. 

The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association has these 
new members: Standard Lumber Co., Seattle; Joy- 
Tarbell Lumber Co., Seattle; D. C. Rogers Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore.; Sydney Mills (Ltd.), Sydney, B. C. 

R. 8. Shaw, manager of the Hammond Lumber Co., 
Mills City, Ore., was in the city during the week. 

8S. H. Fullerton, of St. Louis, president of the Chi- 
cago Lumber & Coal Co., passed thru Seattle this 
week on his way to Vancouver, BL. C. 

L. 8. McIntyre, traffic manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, left the middle of the week 
for Washington, D. C., to take up with officials there 
the matter of bulkheading lumber shipments in open 
cars. 

Ralph H. Burnside, president of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, returned Thursday from a 
five weeks’ absence in the East spent largely in Wash- 
ington, D. C., looking after association matters. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Burnside on the trip. After 
attending a meeting of the trustees of the association 
at Seattle Friday Mr. Burnside returned to his home 
at Raymond, Wash., where he is at the head of the 
Willapa Lumber Co. 

Dave Cale, well known in Seattle lumber circles 
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eight or ten years ago, will return to Seattle the last 
of the month to become sales manager of the Oregon- 
Washington Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of which 
E. H. Schafer is president and manager. This concern 
specializes in Inland Empire and California pine lum- 
ber. Since leaving Seattle Mr. Cale was for several 
years in the lumber business in Denver and for the 
last five years has represented the California Sugar & 
White Pine Co., of San Francisco, with headquarters at 
Wichita, Kan., looking after Kansas and Missouri 
territory. 

A. F, Peterson, manager of the West Coast Lumber 
Co., Aberdeen, Wash., who was in Seattle today, will 
leave for Minneapolis and Chicago tomorrow for a two 
or three weeks’ business trip to look into the lumber 
situation. Mr. Peterson believes that peace will soon 
bring more or less resumption of normal activities, in- 
cluding building and construction operations thruout 
the country. 

James A. Costello, representative of Brooks Bros., 
Minnesota Transfer, Minn., with offices in the White 
Building, Seattle, has enlisted in the Tank Corps, 
commonly known as the “treat ’em rough” division of 
the Army, and has gone to a training camp at Raleigh, 
N. C. Meanwhile the Seattle office of Brooks Bros. is 
closed, 

E. Kk. Brooks, whose home is in Seattle but who has 
been spending some months at his office in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, where he has charge of the sales of the 
Nicola Valley Pine Lumber Co., Canford, B. C., is in 
Seattle for a few weeks’ visit with his famliy. He re- 
ports that the demand for lumber in the prairie regions 
of western Canada is very quiet owing to light crops, 
but that considerable lumber is going into industrial 
and war uses. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Nov. 9.—The embargo on lumber from the Inland 
Empire going east was lifted this week to a limited 
extent and was most welcome to the lumbermen of 
this district, who had been fighting to have the ban 
lifted or modified in some way. It is confidently ex- 
pected that the embargo will soon be lifted on all the 
remaining territory. ‘The opening of the Chicago 
territory is by far the most important feature in this 
week’s action, as great quantities of industrial lumber 
from this region have been shipped there in the past. 

The general lumber situation in the Inland Wmpire 
is regarded as more favorable than usual this week, 
with the coming of peace and with the partial lifting of 
the embargo on shipments of lumber eastward. Prices 
hold firm and shipments are satisfactory in most 
localities. 

Government contracts totaling $400,000 for army 
boxes of various kinds, including ambulance boxes, 
pack mule boxes and surgical boxes to be made from 
white pine, are being figured on by mills of this city. 
C. M. Crego, of the White Pine Manufacturing Co., 
and Andrew MacCuaig, of the Exchange Lumber Manu- 
facturing Co., have been designated as a special com- 
mittee to look into the matter and have met with 
Herbert Witherspoon, regional director of the War 
Industries Board, who has supplied them with the 
necessary specifications. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Nov. 9.—The new railroad being extended by the 
Government to reach the spruce at the head of South 
Inlet will open up a vast amount of airplane stock 
for the Buehner Lumber Co. if present indications are 
dependable. ‘Che railroad has already been completed 
to connect with the logging road of the Moore Mill 
& Lumber Co., of Prosper, Ore. ‘This stretch is about 
two miles long and has been built by soldier labor 
of the spruce production division. The logs produced 
from these operations will be apportioned among the 
mills of the county for cutting. 

That the mills of Coos County are doing a good 
share of the producing of spruce for airplane stock is 
evidenced from the fact that the North Bend Mill & 
Lumber Co, is awarded a place ranking among the 
first ten mills of the division for the production of 
spruce airplane stock during October and has been 
given an honor flag for the good work. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Nov. 9.—Slowing down in ship building and the 
release of men from the ship yards have given a freer 
supply of labor for the various branches of the lumber 
industry and there is less danger now of a labor short- 
age this winter than was apparent a few weeks ago. 
Indications now are that there will be help enough to 
fill the wants, altho there is no probability of a sur- 
plus for some time. 

The war’s end has been the all absorbing topic among 
lumbermen during the week and manufacturers and 
dealers are beginning to speculate seriously on what the 
future will bring. ‘The general opinion is that there 
will be an era of great activity in lumber because of 
the need of material that is known to exist in all 
quarters that during the war have had little oppor- 
tunity to get supplies from this section of the world. 
The Orient and the Antipodes are expected to become 
heavy buyers as soon as carriers become available with 
a freedom that will permit of lower freight rates, and 
it is also expected that the interior will begin to re- 
plenish stocks for next year’s industrial and building 
activities, South America has been getting little 
lumber from the Pacific Northwest during the four 
years of war and needs there are supposed to be as 
great as at other points that have been cut off from 
the source of supply because of lack of transportation. 
Some of the larger exporting firms are now laying plans 
for resumption of business under what will be more 
like normal conditions that existed before the outbreak 
of the war. 

William D. Wheelwright, president of the Pacific 
Export Lumber Co., this city, who was to have left for 
Japan this week, was unable to secure passage on the 
steamer and his trip may be delayed several weeks 


because of the infrequency of sailings from this coast 
for that destination. 

W. A. Schmidt, secretary and treasurer of the Lib- 
erty Lumber Co., with offices in the Spalding Building, 
Portland, reports an excellent demand for western pine 
lumber, particularly box material for shipment to the 
fast to be used in crating and boxing war material. 
The Liberty Lumber Co. specializes in Inland Empire 
and California pine lumber products. F. D. Lee, presi- 
dent of the company, spends much of his time in Cali- 
fornia and eastern Oregon, where he looks after ship- 
ments from the mills of the products the concern 


handles. 
BANGOR, ME. 


Nov. 11.—Three carloads of soldiers from Illinois 
have arrived at Howe Brook in northern Maine to get 
out spruce for airplane stock, and it is said that 15,- 
000 men, soldiers and others, will be engaged in that 
work in the woods of this State before Jan. 1. It is 
estimated that the logging camps of Maine have not 
more than 50 percent of their full quota of men and 
there is slight prospect of getting many more. 

Lumber freights continue at top notch, a charter 
having been reported lately at $60 on spruce and pine 
from Boston to Buenos Ayres—the bark John 8S. Emery, 
while a five-masted schooner gets $60 a thousand on 
spruce from St. John, N. L., to South Africa. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Nov. 12.—None of the mills or yards attempted to 
do any business yesterday. The suspension of fight- 
ing in the world war has resulted in orders being re- 
ceived here to hold shipments of boxes and other 
lumber items that were intended for the Government’s 
use in connection with its war program. One company 
in North Tonawanda was preparing to ship several 
carloads of boxes today to one of the munition plants 
in the Kast when orders were received to hold them 
up until further notice. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Nov. 13.—Buffalo lumbermen look for a decided im- 
provement in the trade conditions as soon as the Gov- 
ernment lifts the ban on building. Building permits 
for the last week numbered forty-two, with total costs 
of $94,600—less than half as much as during the 
preceding week. 

The Saturday meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change was rather a general gathering of the lumber 
interests at the lunch table of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. There was considerable discussion of the effect 
of the closing of the war. The general view expressed 
was that the prices of lumber would not break badly, 
and perhaps not at all. The hardwood dealers espe- 
cially were very optimistic. They said that there was 
so much need of building that this branch of the indus- 
try must go on. 

Only one lumber cargo arrived during the last week, 
the schooner Arthur, bringing 550,000 feet of white 
pine for Montgomery Bros. & Co. The receipts of 
shingles by lake for the week were 1,384,000. 

Maurice W. McKendry, a former inspector for the 
Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., with which he was 
connected for six years, has been for some time 
with the army in France. He has written several 
letters relating to his experiences in the fighting, during 
which he was wounded by shrapnel and went to the 
hospital and afterward to a convalescent camp. 

E. J, Sturm has returned to the office of Miller, 
Sturm & Miller, after an illness of about a week with 
influenza. 

The Buffalo lumbermen are engaged in raising their 
quota of the War Work Fund, of which the city’s total 
is $1,800,000. A vigorous campaign will be made by 
the same committees who pushed the fourth Liberty 
loan. 

Walter P. Cooke, president of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., left this week for a trip to the mill at 
Bogalusa, La. He expects to spend about two weeks 
in the South. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nov. 11.—None of the local lumbermen are thinking 
much about lumber, and in fact have not since the 
big fiasco of Thursday, but what reports could be 
gotten on last week were that new business was 
scarce but that a lot of shipment on old orders was 
coming thru. Wholesalers who are selling to commer- 
cial customers find them buying steadily and a few 
with real pep, but most of them are holding back. 
The fact that permits are being granted readily if 
receiving conditions are satisfactory is moving a lot 
of lumber tho, and if present shipping conditions could 
keep up for a few months most of the old business 
would be cleared off. Retailers find new business slow 
and consequently are holding off in their buying, but 
all this may be changed at a moment’s notice now. 
Opinions as to the effect of peace on the local lumber 
market are so evenly divided that it is hard to say 
just what will happen, but there is certainly no sur- 
plus of lumber in this section, either in retail yards 
or in the hands of the larger industrial consumers. 
There has been a noticeable slowing down in Govern- 
ment activities and there will probably be some can- 
cellations of contracts, but the Government will be a 
large user of lumber in this district for some time. 

General business here has improved during the last 
week. Manufacturers in most lines report better book- 
ings outside Government business and the retail stores 
are doing better than was expected. Financial condi- 
tions seem to have eased a little too and collections are 
reported better. Some dealers report an increase in 
the demand for oak and longleaf southern pine, sup- 
posed to be from dealers anticipating a strong foreign 
demand after the war and a consequent shortage 
here. All the hardwoods are in good call and prices 
are maintained. People have gotten out of the habit 
of trying to buy white pine and hemlock since they 
have been so hard to get, but there is a pent up demand 
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that will keep prices up for some time. There seems 
to be a possibility that some of the smaller North Caro- 
lina mills that are not selling to the Government may 
want to move their stocks, but it is doubtful if this 
will occur during the winter, when production will be 
low and expensive. 

Since the black walnut has been so successfully gath- 
ered from this State by publicity and coéperation the 
Government is now trying to get black locust for tree- 
nails for the wooden ships, and Boy Scouts and all 
citizens have been called on to find and get this lum- 
ber for the Fleet Corporation, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 13.—Rebuilding and general reconstruction of 
the burned areas in northern Minnesota are going on 
rapidly, and reports are that there is an abundance of 
material at all local points for the building operations. 
Farmers generally have been supplied with lumber 
needed for temporary buildings for the winter. T. P. 
Bradley, of the Duluth Log Co., who has been going 
thru the burned district, reports that the main trouble 
is scarcity of labor, which is holding back the work of 
reconstruction considerably. 

Dean Glenn, buyer for the Thompson Yards (Inc.), 
has entered the Government service, receiving a place 
with the priorities division of the War Industries Board. 

Joseph I, Thompson, son of George P. Thompson, of 
the Thompson Yards (Inc.),and formerly assistant man- 
ager of the company, is home on a furlough after win- 
ning his commission as ensign in the navy at the 
officers’ training school, San Pedro, Cal. He expects 
to be assigned to a vessel on the Atlantic coast. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Nov. 12.—Chaotic conditions prevail in the lumber 
trade. Woods operators and jobbers are sitting tight, 
and beyond the filling of limited day to day local trade 
practically nothing is doing in any branch of the 
industry here. The last cargo of lumber for Tona- 
wanda (N. Y.) delivery is being loaded out for P. M, 
Shaw, jr., and that will complete the season’s ship- 
ments from this market. No new contracts for lumber 
have been entered into in months here and operators 
are as yet completely in the dark as regards their plans 
for next season. Even such concerns as Alger, Smith 
& Co. have not as yet made any plans for putting crews 
in the woods for the winter and they assert that they 
are content to wait for a while until they can get a 
better idea as to the conditions that are likely to 
prevail for next season’s trade. Inability to obtain 
men to fill in their camps has proved an insurmount- 
able bar against the carrying out by operators of any 
plans to establish their camps this fall, and in fact 
under the conditions none of the holders of timber 
berths have made any special efforts to do so. 

Dealers are, however, generally hopeful regarding 
the future, for with the war ended it is conceded that 
numbers of deferred building projects will be finished, 
entailing the placing of contracts for materials of all 
kinds. The information of Duluth jobbers is to the 
effect that apart from Tonawanda, N. Y., lumber 
stocks on docks and in yards are comparatively light 
in the East, leaving the decks fairly clear for the 
placing of business when the time is considered right 
for it. 

The outlook in the tie trade for next season is 
nothing to enthuse over, according to T. P. Bradley, 
manager of the Duluth Log Co. In his view, little will 
be done in this district in that line during the coming 
winter. Tho the Railroad Administration has put out 
large inquiries for ties, specifications are so rigid that 
the trade will not take any chances in entering into 
contracts. ‘The small operators in that line were en- 
tirely out of the game last season. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Nov. 11.—All mills are mainly at work on Govern- 
ment requirements, running as best the limited amount 
of labor will permit. The papers continue to carry 
numbers of advertisements for help of all kinds for 
sawmill plants, both in this district and in the Missis- 
sippi counties adjoining the Alabama line on the 
west. 

Sunday the Mobile Shipbuilding Co. launched its 
third wooden vessel, the Balosaro. The keel was laid 
Jan. 2, 1918, and the vessel is more than 70 percent 


completed. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Nov. 11.—The interswitching order of May 17 which 
made it compulsory for the railway companies to accept 
cars from competing railway companies at interswitch- 
ing points was so worded that it deprived the ship- 
per of the privilege of routing his freight, obliging him 
to route the line haul by way of the initial carrier, 
provided it furnished at destination the same delivery 
and facilities as the competing carrier at no greater 
charge. The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association en- 
tered an objection to this regulation, and after hear- 
ing the argument the board has amended the clause so 
that while the railways are still obliged to accept cars 
from one another at interswitching points, the shipper 
is permitted to route his traffic as he wishes. 

T, M. Kirkwood, of Ontario and Three Rivers, P. Q., 
is working on a project for building thirty large wooden 
steamships in Quebec, to be run as a daily freight line 
from Quebec during seven months of the year, and 
from Halifax and St. John during the other five 
months to carry grain brought to the seaport by the 
transcontinental railways. Mr. Kirkwood believes that 
the ship-building industry in Quebec will become perma- 
nent after the war. 

George H. Millen, president of the EB. B. Eddy Co., 
Hull, P. Q., celebrated his eightieth birthday on Oct. 
23. Mr. Millen is enjoying good health and is 
actively following his business affairs every day. He 
has been with the Eddy organization for more than 


fifty-two years, having arrived in Hull in 1866 to 
repair and take charge of a small sawmill which the 
late E. B. Eddy had rented. Mr. Millen was born at 
Glen’s Falls, N. Y., in 1838. 

H. 8. Perkins, Calgary, Alta., is calling on the trade 
in eastern Canada as a representative of the Mountain 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of British Co- 
lumbia. The association has sent him to the East in 
order to develop the trade and assist the Canadian 
manufacturers in marketing their output which for- 
merly was disposed of almost entirely in the prairie 
provinces. The market of the prairie provinces has 
been almost a complete failure this year because of the 
poor crops, which accounts for the manufacturers’ 
turning to eastern Canada. In this connection, L. B. 
seale, lumber commissioner for British Columbia, who 
recently opened offices in London, England, on his way 
to Great Britain declared: “I believe our mountain 
mills would be justified in looking to the eastern market 
for a good share of business. Stock must be carefully 
manufactured and delivered with reasonable despatch. 
The eastern lumbermen are not expecting to increase 
production materially for a year or two, and eastern 
lumber will not get better in grade. One or more sell- 
ing agencies representing a number of mountain mills 
might be a satisfactory method of handling their 


stock.” 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Nov. 13.—Those merchants who have been doing a 
big business in oddly sawn war orders will feel the 
biggest drop, according to the general opinion in the 
trade. The merchant who has been filling ordinary 
orders and orders for regulation material for the 
Government need fear only a small reduction, if not 
an increase, in prices, say some. Almost all believe that 
business is bound to be, good, for the shelters that 
must be erected in Europe will be built of the same 
material as has been going into cantonments the last 
two years. Secretary Arthur M. Moore, of the Massa- 
chusetts Wholesale Lumber Association, says that in 
his opinion the general trade need fear little drop in 
prices. 

Plans are in the making for the annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Association, 
which will take place early next month. Announce- 
ment of the daté ete. will soon be made, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Nov. 12.—News of the signing of the armistice 
found St. Louis business, with the exception of essen- 
tial lines, already closed on the order of the health 
commissioner as a means of preventing a spread of 
influenza, The essential lines included practically all 
the woodworking plants that are making everything 
from airplanes to boxes for the Government and the 
various cooperage factories. Lumber yards that are 
supplying material for various Government activities 
also remained at work. 

Frank G. Karrick, representative of the W. M. 
Cady Lumber Co., returning to his headquarters in 
St. Louis after a visit to the mills at McNary, La., 
reports that production conditions are bad as a result 
of the labor shortage and the influenza epidemic. Mr. 
Karrick reports that J. G. McNary, vice president of 
the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., who recently returned 
from service in France, has been speaking thruout 
Louisiana in behalf of the United War Work Campaign. 
B. E. Smith, vice president of the company, is spend- 
ing a month on his ranch in New Mexico. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Nov. 11.—Now that the war is ended and there is 
prospect of ships being available for commercial uses, 
lumber manufacturers of Victoria look forward to 
expansion. Most of their trade has been confined to 
domestic needs, especially since the war started, but 
they hope that with tonnage available they will be 
sending overseas one or two full cargoes of timber 
products every week. The Victoria mills do a large 
business in the prairie provinces, which will be en- 
larged by the completion of the Canadian Northern 
Railway into that city, as that road will open up 
large areas that have not been accessible by rail. In 
connection with freight shipments, Victoria millmen 
claim they operate under a handicap in that there is 
an extra freight charge of 14% cents a hundred pounds, 
amounting to $8 a carload, which they must pay more 
than mainland millmen on shipments to the prairies. 
It is contended that the footing should be equal. 

The Cameron Lumber Co., Victoria, is shipping a 
large order of box shooks to South Africa. These are 
sent overland to the Atlantic coast and thence by ship 
to Port Natal. Large shipments of shell boxes are be- 
ing sent to the United Kingdom by the same company 
on the ships built at Victoria for the Imperial Muni- 
tions Board, 


Shingle operators report that only. about 40 percent 
of the mills are operating, due to falling off in demand. 
Fairly good stocks are on hand and some business 
reaches the coast, but it is a long way from the stand- 
ard amount for this time of year. A few orders are 
coming from the restricted areas affected by the recent 
United States embargo on permits issued thru the car 
service section of the Railway Administration. Prices, 
which are lower, are: Perfections, $4.10; Eurekas, 
$3.90; XXXXX, $3.25 to $3.50; XXX, $2.75 to $2.85. 

With logs cheaper in Washington than they are here 
there will be little exporting of timber and with the 
coming on of winter there will likely be a falling off 
in output of the camps, except for the finer stuff. 
Quotations are: Fir, $11, $15 and $20; cedar, $15 to 
$18 ; hemlock, $15; larch, $15. 

The Standard Shipbuilding Co., Vancouver, has re- 
ceived contracts for the construction of twenty-one 
wooden steamships for Portuguese, French and Italian 
interests. The company is negotiating for the pur- 
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chase of ten acrés for a site at Port Haney, on the 
Fraser River, from Abernethy & Lougheed, sawmill 
owners there. 

At Victoria the Foundation Co. is to build twenty 
wooden boats for the French Government, while the 
Cholberg Co. has contracts for nine for Norwegian 
interests. 


British Columbia lumbermen had a float in the Vic- 
tory loan parade on Oct. 29 that visualized airplane 
production. The float was made from two huge pieces 
of timber, one of fir and the other of spruce, 3 inches 
thick, 40 inches wide and 24 feet long, of perfect qual- 
ity. Flags and maple leaves carried out the general 
decorative scheme. 








‘Lumber Transportation 








SEEKS SUGGESTIONS AS TO RATES 


NEw OrRLHANS, LA., Nov. 9.—The following letter 
from Hon. C. A. Prouty, of Director General of Rail- 
roads McAdoo’s advisory staff, has been received by the 
Southern Pine Association : 


In a number of tariffs of carriers under Federal con- 
trol there are carried socalled penalty rates on log 
movements to milling points, with refund to a net basis 
when lumber is reshipped via the line bringing the 
logs to the mill. Complaint has been made that under 
this system of rates the shipper is compelled to pay 
excessive charges for his log haul and as a result has 
large sums of money in the hands of the carrier, all 
of which it is claimed is without any justification under 
Federal control of railroads. Will you not be good 
enough at once to prepare what you regard as a fair 
scale of rates to be applied to the transportation of 
logs over roads under Federal control, without any 
refund when lumber is shipped out of the mill point? 


In this connection the association has issued a cir-- 


cular to subscribers, saying in part: 

The attached scale of log rates has been submitted 
for application on hardwoods. We are of the opinion 
that this scale is too high for softwoods, and would 
appreciate suggestions from subscribers as to what 
the southern pine scale should be. Subscribers are 
requested to advise us what scale of rates on logs to 
milling points they are now paying. We have provided 
a column opposite the scale proposed for hardwoods, in 
which we will ask that subscribers further insert the 
scale which they would deem proper for southern pine, 
bearing in mind while so doing the rates which you are 
now paying for such service. 

In suggesting the scale deemed reasonable for south- 
ern pine subscribers are requested to advise us fully the 
measure of their present rates, whether covered in pub- 
lished tariffs or contract form. In connection with the 
appended scale, it will, of course, not be necessary to 
consider distances beyond the normal movement of 
southern pine logs to the mill. 

Following is the scale proposed for hardwoods, ac- 
cording to distances, referred to: 

DISTANCES— 

D MICS ANG TOSS, 0. 2.0.0:0 60600000 

10 miles-and over 5 miles. 

15 miles and over 10 miles. 
20 miles and over 15 miles.. 
25 miles and over 20 miles. 


Rates 


30 miles and over 25 miles.. : 
35 miles and over 30 miles... a 
40 miles and over 35 miles ; 
45 miles and over 40 miles. : 
50 miles and over 45 miles (2. 
55 miles and over 50 miles 3. 
60 miles and over 55 miles 3. 
G5 Mules GUNG OFEr: CO MNBG...<6 iw cccccvcccecs 14.00 
10 TOUCR ABO OVED GH WAVCE occ cc cccc cece 14.00 
75 miles and over TOAMMES. occ cccccsees 15.00 
SO miles and Over 7H MNOS. 26. cecccccccesee 15.00 
&5 miles and over SO Miles... sc cccceccvese 16.00 
90 miles and over SH MNES... wc cccccccccve 16.00 
OS Miles ANG OVEr * We Mes. os vce cccce ws svee 17.00 
200 miles NO Over Ob MUR oo. oo. 6 o:sr0e oa 0's 17.00 
105 miles and over 100 miles... ccc cccccccces 18.00 
110 miles and over 105 Miles. .iccccccvccccees 18.00 
115 miles and Over 110: MNES... 6. occcccweccces 19.00 


120 miles and over 115 miles 
125 miles and over 120 miles 
130 miles and over 125 miles.... 
135 miles and over 130 miles...... 
140 miles and over 135 miles... 

145 miles and over 140 miles... 

150 miles and over 145 miles 





155 miles and over 150 miles.......... Brae Bipiacs 23.00 
160 miles and over 155 miles.............000% 23.00 
165 miles and over 160 miles...............0.. 24.00 
140 miles and over 165 miles. ........06cccreres 24.00 
AD Miles and Over 170 Miles... <0. ccccec ce 25.00 
180 miles and over 175 miles..............00. 25.00 
185 miles and over 180 miles..............0.. 26.00 
190 miles and over 185 miles................% 26.00 
195 miles and over 190 miles................. 27.00 
200 miles and over 195 miles..............4. 27.00 





LUMBERMEN OPPOSE RAISE OF RATES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 12.—A movement, the origin of 
which is clouded in mystery, has been started to raise 
the rates on lumber in Missouri. The proposition is 
before the Southwest Tariff Committee, of which C. BE. 
Perkins is chairman, and a hearing was held today. 
The plan is to ignore the power of the Missouri Public 
Service Commission to regulate the rates in this State 
and to change the tariffs on lumber so that they will 
correspond with the interstate rates. Wherever inter- 
State rates are higher the committee would advance 
all intrastate rates to the interstate rates, and wherever 
intrastate rates are higher they are not to be changed. 

The matter was set for a hearing several weeks ago 
and definite action would have been taken then had 
it not been for Edward A. Haid, an attorney represent- 
ing a number of southeast Missouri shippers. At Mr. 
Haid’s request, the matter was laid over until today. 
At the: previous hearing, and again today, he endeav- 
ored to get the committee to state the origin of the 
proposal to advance the rates, but they declined to do 
So, Stating that they expect to increase the rates under 
the authority of the Director General of Railroads. 

After considerable discussion the committee gave the 
Shippers until Nov. 30 to file a statement giving the 
effect the change will have upon each commodity af- 
fected. The smallest advance under the new arrange- 


ment would be % cent a hundred pounds and the 
largest 9 cents, 





Mr. Haid represented the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, the Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co., 
M. E. Leming, Cape Girardeau, and the Hemphill Lum- 
ber Co., Kennett, Mo. Others present at the hearing 
were O. A. Pier, secretary; BE. BE. Eversull, traffic di- 
rector of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis; 
C. G. Hirt, assistant secretary of the Associated Coop- 
erage Industries of America; P. W. Coyle and H. R. 
Brashears, of the Chamber of Commerce; Mr. Boswell, 
of the Dillman Egg Case Co., Caruthersville, Mo., and 
Ray Williams, of Cairo, Il. 

Altho the proposed plan of rate-making would take 
away the powers of the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission, that body has not yet taken cognizance of the 
matter, and was not represented at the hearing. 





TO HEAR ARGUMENTS ON BULKHEADING 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 11.—A. G. T. Moore, traffic 
manager of the Southern Pine Association, will repre- 
sent the association at a hearing before Frank Mc- 
Manamy, assistant director of the United States Rail- 
road Administration, at Washington, during the week 
of Nov. 18, which has been granted to allow the 
lumbermen to present their claim that the carriers 
should make suitable allowance to lumber shippers for 
the expense of bulkheading, instead of establishing the 
practice of burdening the industry with this cost. 

Whatever branch of the industry assumes such costs, 
it is argued that they reflect themselves in final prices 
of lumber to the consumer, and thus have a tendency 
to make lumber prices unduly high, in this way encour- 
aging the purchase by the public of substitute building 
materials. Hence the lumbermen will unitedly protest 
against any attempt on the part of the carriers to 
place this burden on them. 





~ | INDUSTRIAL SURVEY TO AID BLIND 

The Red Cross Institute for the Blind, situated 
at Baltimore, Md., under the direction of Lieut. 
Col. James Bordley, purposes making a survey of 
all occupations connected with every industry in the 
United States, to determine what employments are 
available for the blind. The primary purpose of 
this investigation, which will be under the general 
supervision of A. B. Segur, industrial engineer for 
the institute, is to ascertain the proper course to 
pursue in the reéducation and employment of blind 
soldiers. Incidentally, the civilian and industrial 
blind will share with the military blind the benefits 
of the knowledge gained. 

After making a classification of the occupations 
and products of all the industries a list will be 
compiled of all firms in each classification, from 
which will be selected the best organized and 
equipped plants in each line. In each of these 
plants there will be a careful study of the require- 
ments for every occupation represented. This 
analysis goes sufficiently into detail to enable a 
central commission to pick out those employments 
that seem to offer real occupational probabilities 
for the blind. Every effort will be made to deter- 
mine the very best method of performing each 
operation. When this has been ascertained it will 
be taught to instructors, who will teach the blind 
soldier to perform the work properly before he is 
assigned to the plant desiring his services. 


In view of the wonderful results that have been 
achieved in other countries in the industrial reédu- 
cation of the blind it is confidently expected that 
not only will our blind soldiers become efficient 
workmen in a great variety of occupations but that 
they will in many cases be able to earn even larger 
wages than they formerly received. Many em- 
ployers will be enabled to take care of their own 
men who return blinded, open a new source of labor 
supply, and thru the scientific study of methods 
that will be made speed up production by the 
elimination of waste motion or effort. 


BABB LILI LIL LI I II 


THE AMERICAN public is securing a very broad 
general knowledge of the principles of aviation 
thru the helpful publication in the press of such 
items as the following from the Paper Mill & 
Wood Pulp News. In discussing the flying boat 
for fire forest ranging in British Columbia (which 
boat has since had a disastrous fall in Vancouver) 
it says: ‘‘It will be so constructed as to have the 
maximum factor of safety and the glide will be one 
in nine. This latter means that if the machine is 
nine miles up in the air it will be able to glide one 
mile for every mile it is up, tho it is highly im- 
probable that it will ever attain such a height.’’ 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 
FIR—HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 














Pacific Coast Lumber 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
and Redwood 


Western Pine 









W:|-MSKEE LUMBER co 


ANVFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 






. 


Pine 


Idaho White Pine 


California “St¢ar* 


Factory Plank 
Tell Us Your Needs. J ; 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 





Flooring, 
FIR== | | CEDAR 
Bevel 
Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 








E are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annually 
of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Sendjus your inquiries, 








IDAHO WALLACE-BALLORD ween 

bg LUMBER CO. iste edie 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, : 

All Grades + he Minn, ~~ « 

















Factory Buyers 


Buy your lumber from a 
specialist in factory stock 


© ig onesie 
White Pine 


Box, Shop and Clears 


are a specialty at our mills. 
ell us your needs today. 


VERDI LUMBER CO. 
Plants | Verdi, Nevada VERDI, NEVADA 


at | Loyalton, Cal. 























Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 

















Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 


THE wo ODS man Poet,’ including ‘““‘TODAY,” just 


By Douglas Malloch pow America’s most widely quoted poem 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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SEATTLE ¥ 


o> << a a a es 


British Columbia and Washington 


Red Cedar od 


We Manufacture eg a 
EAGLE BRAND XXX i 
EAGLE BRAND Extra Clears 
EAGLE BRAND Star A Stars 











These shingles areas 
nearly perfect as can be 
manufactured 


in our 
Net we mill Pavitt at 
B. & eruoped 


tte Bh latest improved 
machinery. Itisthe 
largest _and best equip- 

ed shingle mill ever 

vilt. Our shingles are 
all inspected, and kept 
uniform, and we stand 
back of our shingles with * 
our personal guarantee 
as to grade. 





TRADE MARK 


Grading rules 
and descriptive matter gladly furnished. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WE WANT SALESMEN. 


SHULL LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


909 White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 

















Box Factory—Specials } 


ON HAND—DRY 
100,000 feet 4-4 Western Pine, Fir and Larch Boards. 
100,000 feet 4-4 No. 4 Oregon White Pine Boards. 
100,000 feet 5-4 Nos. 3 and 4 Com. Oregon White Pine or No. 


i Box. 
100,000 yt Nos. 3 and 4 Com. Oregon White Pine or No. 
Ox. 
100,000 - vy 4 Nos. 3 and 4 Com. Oregon White Pine or 
o. ox. 
200,000 feet 4-4x6” or 8” or 10” or 12” No. 2 Common Oregon 
hite Pine Boards. 
300,000 feet 4-4x6” or 8” or 10” or 12” No. 3 Common Oregon 
White Pine Boards. 
200,000 feet 4-4 No. 3 & Better Idaho White Fir Boards. 
{0 Cars Oregon White Pine 4 foot No. 2 Lath. 


Address inquiries to our Chicago Office 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


General Office SEATTLE, 835 Henry Bldg. 
Eastern Sales Office, 10 South LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


Mixed Cars ee 
Ship Timbers and Spars 


U. K. Swift Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber Merchants 


BOX SHOOKS —FIR—SPRUCE—CEDAR—HEMLOCK 
SOFT CORK WHITE PINE 


SAH F—SERV IEE 


525-527 Henry Bidg., SEATTLE j} 
































PUGET MILL COMPANY 
Offices, Walker Bldg.,. SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 
Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 

















Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 














CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
pe. square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY Shows the cost 


any num- 
ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 fvet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 


cents to a thousand. In leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Leo H. Schoenhofer, sales manager of the Bissell 
Lumber Co., of Mansfield, Wis., was a local visitor this 
week and called on the trade. 


J. C. Van Keulen, of the Van Keulen & Winchester 
Lumber Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., was a local 
lumber trade visitor this week. 


J. B. Clueny, of the Oden-Elliott Lumber Co., of 
Birmingham, Ala., wholesaler of southern pine and 
hardwoods, was in Chicago calling on trade this week. 


Bert EK. Cook, representative in Chicago territory for 
the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., spent part of the week on a sales trip in 
central Illinois territory. 


J. K. Van Etta, of the Quixley Lumber Co., and 
Mrs. Van Etta, spent the week end at Westboro, Wis., 


where Mrs. Van Etta’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. 
Lingle, live. Mr. Lingle is president of the Westboro 
Lumber Co, 

John A. Defaut, of Chicago, sales manager of the 


Lake Independence Lumber Co., Big Bay, Mich., after 
attending the fall meeting of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association at Detroit on Wednesday, 
proceeded east expecting to visit several cities before 
returning home. 


Martin McDonnell, jr., of M. W. McDonnell & Sons, 
but now a bluejacket in the navy, is home from the 
East on a furlough. In recent weeks he has been sta- 
tioned at the navy radio school at Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The National Box Co. is adding a bucket factory to 
the equipment of its big new plant at Natchez, Miss. 
Manager Drissen went down from the Chicago head- 
quarters to arrange for the new department and super- 
intend its organization. 


Perley Lowe, of Perley Lowe & Co., veteran Chicago 
lumberman, just to prove that he is as “young” as he 
used to be went on a duck hunting trip this week to 
Swan Lake near Peoria, Ill. And he did not expect 
to return until he had several ducks, he said. 


Earl D. Love, of the E. D. Love Co., of Flushing, 
and Herman Hughes, of the Herman Hughes Lumber 
Co., of Flint, Mich., and their wives were in Chicago 
last Saturday, coming here expecting to see Michigan 
beat Chicago at football and had their wish gratified. 


Among the local visitors late last week were J. V. 
Ashby, of the Ashby Veneer & Lumber Co., of Jackson, 
Tenn.; D. P. Upshaw, of the Dunbar Mill & Lumber 
Co., of Cairo, Ill., and H. C. Dow, of Detroit, Mich., 
representative in Michigan territory of the Below Lum- 
ber Co., of Marshfield, Wis. 


The war board of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago put in a busy week soliciting funds for the 
United War Work Campaign, trying to put over the 
lumbermen’s quota of $92,000. A good sized sum has 
already been raised and the workers have faith that 
they will reach the goal set for them. 


Rodney E. Browne, of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., 
of Houston, Tex., was in Chicago this week, coming to 
attend here a conference of American Red Cross offi- 
clals. Mr. Browne plays an important part in the work 
done in Texas to help the Red Cross in its errand of 
mercy in Europe, and takes a keen interest in his work. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, returned 
this week from Washington, D. C., where he spent sev- 
eral days on association matters, chiefly having to do 
with the revenue bill. Mr. Compton also conferred 
with officials of the Forest Service who are to under- 
take an investigation of the side cut lumber proposi- 
tion, which is seriously affecting many mills thruout 
the country, especially on the west Coast. 


David H. Cale, who for several years has represented 
the California Sugar & White Pine Agency of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., in Kansas, Missouri and Texas territory, 
has been chosen sales manager of the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Seattle, Wash. 
Mr. Cale was in Chicago this week and said that he 
would probably make an eastern trip before taking up 
his duties at Seattle. He has many friends in the 
lumber trade who congratulate him on his new con- 
nection. 


C. LaFortune, of Port Dover, Ont., claims the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest living lumberman in the 
world. He recently celebrated his hundredth birthday 
at the home of his daughter at Port Dover. Mr. 
LaFortune is still active, despite his hundred yéars, 
and spends the summer months in gardening, fishing 
and in poultry raising. Most of his earlier days were 
spent in taking out pine timbers at Port Dover and 
he has many an interesting tale to tell of the work his 
occupation involved. 


E. W. Backus, of Minneapolis, and B. G. Dalberg, of 
St. Paul, Minn., president and vice president respec- 
tively of the International Lumber Co., were in Chi- 
cago last Saturday conferring with George A. Hoene, 
sales manager of the company in charge of the Chicago 
office. Mr. Hoene expects to leave for the North early 
in the week and spend several days at the mills at 
Spooner and International Falls, Minn. The influenza 
has interfered greatly with operations at Spooner, 
many of the workers being ill with the malady and 
several deaths having occurred. 


Charles 8. Dodge, of C. S. Dodge & Son, of Monroe, 


Wis., while in Chicago Thursday declared that there 
was now every indication for a big retail lumber busi- 
ness in his territory and that building next spring 
should be on a big scale. 


He came to Chicago to 


ascertain Monroe’s prospect for getting anthracite coal 
for the coming winter, as the town has not been sup- 
plied as yet. The ending of the war is favorable to 
building, he said, and he thought that no ban at all 
would exist in the spring. However, the big factor 
with the average country retailer—the farm trade—is 
already out from under the ban, for which the retailer 
is very grateful. 


Charles E. Gill, of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., of 
Wausau, Wis., while in Chicago Thursday expressed 
himself optimistically over the future of the lumber 
market and said that most of the lumbermen he had 
met in the last few days were confident that a big 
trade would develop, now that the armistice has been 
signed in Europe. A partial lifting of the building 
ban with a prospect of lifting it further, makes it look 
as if a lot of buying would take place early to cover 
spring requirements, he said. ‘‘Conditions certainly 
look good,” said Mr. Gill, ‘‘and a lot of lumber is going 
to be sold before the first of the year. This is no time 
to be a pessimist.” 

Harry P. Altman, sales representative in Chicago ter- 
ritory for the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of New 
Orleans, La., returned to Chicago this week from a 
two months’ trip in the East, where he spent most of 
the time impressing ship builders with the merits of the 
“Wood Eternal” as a ship material. He declared that 
the East was full of optimism, following the signing 
of the armistice, and the belief general that peace time 
business would exceed the prosperity that has been 
existing in recent months during the war. None of the 
retail yards in the East, big or little, had any lumber 
stocks to speak of, and the retailer would be in the 
market soon for a large volume of lumber now that 
the building ban has been practically lifted, he said. 





TO TELL OF SPRUCE PRODUCTION 


Local lumbermen are looking forward to a rare treat 
next Monday when Brig. Gen. Brice P. Disque, of the 
United States Army, who has had charge of spruce 
production in the Northwest for airplane stock, and 
Dr. William C. Covert speak at the Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation of Chicago. When local lumbermen learned that 
Brig. Gen. Disque would be in Chicago on his first 
visit here in several months, they immediately planned 
that he address members of the association, if he 
would consent to do so. The invitation was heartily 
accepted. His story will have to do with what the 
Government has accomplished in the last few months 





BRIG. GEN. 
Who Will Address Local Lumbermen 


BRICE P. DISQUE, 


in the great Northwest in the production of spruce 
needed to carry on the airplane program of the country, 
which now can be curtailed because of the armistice. 

Dr. Covert needs no introduction to local lumbermen, 
as he is pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Chicago and has spoken before local lumbermen audi- 
ences several times. He knows lumbermen and lumber- 
jacks well, as his first pastorate many years ago was 
in the lumber producing country in northern Michigan 
and recent months he has spent in the spruce camps in 
the Northwest, doing propaganda work there for the 
Government. ‘Local lumbermen wishing to attend the 
luncheon on Monday and hear the well known speakers 
should not fail to notify Secretary E. E. Hooper 
promptly. 


CHICAGOAN WRITES FROM THE FRONT 


In an interesting letter received by W. B. Vanland- 
ingham, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, 
from Edward Mollenhauer, a former employee of the 
company now in active service with the army railway 
engineers in France, the writer says: 

“The Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. and Salvation Army 
are doing wonderful work for us boys over here. We 
must all admit that their services in saving lives 
etc. are invaluable to our nation, and we can not 
thank them enough. Anything given to these organi- 
zations you may rest assured goes to a great cause. 
We can buy things very cheap at the Y. M. C. A,, 
especially tobacco, cigars, candy and cigarettes. 

“Aside from the joy and pride at the achievement 
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of their combatant comrades in the wonderful victory 
at St. Mihiel the officers and men of the transportation 
corps are glorying in the booty that is coming to the 
corps. The official communique announces that mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of locomotives and other roll- 
ing stock and railway supplies have fallen into the 
hands of the Yanks. 

“In a recent speech one of our generals here said: 
‘One feature that will stand out for all time will be 
the marvelous work of the transportation corps, which 
has made it possible in four months to bring a force 
of 1,400,000 men over four thousand miles, and in some 
cases seven thousand miles, of lines of transporta- 
tion.” 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


During the two weeks ending Nov. 12 thirteen ves- 
sels arrived at Chicago, carrying a combined cargo of 
5,447,000 feet. The largest cargo was brought by 
the steamer Herman H. Hettler from Nahma, Mich., 
and consisted of 902,000 feet. The second largest 
cargo was also carried by the Herman H. Hettler from 
Nahma, and consisted of 879,000 feet. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 


Oct. 30—Steamer Herman H. Hettler, Nahma, Mich., 
902,000 feet. 

Oct. 21—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Marinette, Wis., 
266,000 feet. 

Oct. 31—Steamer 7. 8. Christie, Sheldrake, Mich., 
425,000 feet. 

Nov. 1—Steamer Mathew Wilson, Johnswood, Mich., 
298,000 feet. 

Nov. 1—Steamer N. J. Nessen, Harbor Springs, 
Mich., 371,000 feet. 

Nov. 2—Steamer Susie Chipman, Glen Haven, Mich., 
220,000 feet. 

Nov. 6—Steamer Wotan, Manistee, Mich., 345,000 
feet. 

Nov. 6—Barge Delta, Cheboygan, Mich., 277,000 
feet. 

Nov. 6—Steamer Louis Pahlow, Manistique, Mich., 
435,000 feet. 

Nov. 7—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Marinette, Wis., 
275,000 feet. 

Nov. 9—Steamer Herman H. Hettler, Nahma, Mich., 
879,000 feet. 

Nov. 9—Steamer N. J. Nessen, Boyne City, Mich., 
362,000 feet. 

Nov. 10—Steamer 7’. 8. Christie, Sheldrake, Mich., 
402,000 feet. 


one of the signs that stare the yard visitor in the face 
when he leaves is: . “Thank You. Call Again. It Is 
Our Obligation to Please You.” That is a sign that 
should well repay any retail lumber dealer to place in 
his yard. 

The Williams yard is pictured in the accompany- 
ing illustration and if the reader will look closely he 
can see the three green trees placed a few spaces apart, 
with one in the center of the yard, one at the extreme 
left and the other at the extreme right. The other 
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SIGN BOARDS AT CROSS ROADS 


illustration shows sign boards that Mr. Williams, who 
is head of the Williams Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
has had placed at almost every cross roads on highways 
leading to Springfield. The signs are so placed that 
they can be read by road travelers either going to or 
coming from Springfield, and in finishing the sign 
boards on both sides Mr. Williams says he finds such 
advertising much more effective than the old style 
board at the sign of the road. It would be worth while 
for any dealer to write Mr. Williams just to get a reply 
back so that he could see the sort of stationery he uses. 


LOCAL INDUSTRY WILL BOOM 


With hardly a dissenting opinion, Chicago lumber- 
men believe that peace will bring even greater indus- 
trial activity than war times did. Surely, they say, 
the lines that interest them most, the building trade 
and manufacturing plants that use lumber in meeting 
home desires such as furniture, pianos, musical instru- 
ments and others, will make the lumber industry thrive 
better than in any of the months in the four years of 
war. The prompt action at Washington in partly lift- 
ing the building ban, permitting without a permit any 
building construction costing up to $10,000, and also 
allowing many industries that have been busy making 
war supplies to go back to peace time activities up to 
almost normal capacity, brought a happy mood among 
all lumbermen. While winter may check in a way 
some building projects that are now permitted again, 
buying of lumber should proceed with a jump, say local 
lumbermen, in order that the distributer of lumber may 
be ready for a heavy spring trade. 

Aside from general home and small apartment build- 
ing and a little later on with the ban further lifted, 
permitting construction of more costly apartment and 
other structures, there is going to be a big amount of 
industrial and municipal improvement work in Chi- 
cago, costing millions of dollars and giving employ- 
ment to thousands of men. If there are any faint 
hearts among lumbermen as to what sort of business is 
going to prevail in the building lines in Chicago, now 
that peace has come, they should glance at this: 


Union Station terminal......... $10,000,000 
Railroad track elevation........ 10,000,000 
Ogden Avenue extension......... 10,000,000 
Michigan Boulevard link........ 6,000,000 
New bridges in downtown district 2,500,000 
Twelfth Street viaduct......... . 2,000,000 
Sanitary District bridges........ 1,500,000 
Biue Island pumping station..... 1,200,000 
NOMEN BONNE b< + 6ecscccacesuve 1,000,000 


While some of these extensive improvements will 
not require as much lumber as some other materials, 
they mean employment to thousands of men and a di- 
rect help in maintaining prosperity. Each of the im- 
provements named was stopped during the duration of 
the war, but all are now permitted to go ahead or soon 
will be. 

Telegrams to Baruch 


It is not believed that a large volume of war con- 
tracts will be abruptly cancelled, but that the “powers 
that be” at Washington will curtail gradually and on a 
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RETAIL YARD OF ‘‘300 GREEN,’’ THE HOME OF ‘‘SUDDEN SERVICE’’ AT SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


RECENT PATENTS 


1,279,559. Woodworking machine. Bert A. Linder- 
man, Muskegon, Mich. 

1,279,587. Machine for setting the edge joints of 
veneer strips. Paul Reckow, Chicago, Il. 

1,279,721. Trimmer saw. William H. Lieber, West 
Allis, Wis., —— to Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 


he 280, 079. Saw set. Arthur F. Patterson, Patten, 


0,203. Device for cutting dovetails and the like. 
Goelet Gallatin, New York, N. Y. 
1,280,341. Band saw. Hallock Wardman, Racine, 
wis” assignor to J. Moores Jones, same place. 
1,280,369. Portable sawing machine. August H. 
Bastian, Hillsdale, Ore. 
1,280,414. Saw guide, John F. Cumming, Worcester, 


Mass. 
1,280,577. Saw guide. John L. Stenquist, New 
1,280,785. een tool. George McConnell, 
aes Wash 
0,786. Woodworking tool. George McConnell, 
PR oat Was 
1,280 789. Tossing guanine. Alexander McLennan, 
cam bellton, N. B., 
81,155. Log a. Herbert Guettler, Suheaan. 
astignot to Fibre Making Processes, same plac 
1,168. Saw gage. Louis S. Jones, Crittenden, 


1,281,212. Dry kiln (for timber), Frederick W. 
Rubin, Indianapolis, Ind. 





HERE IS A TIP OR TWO 


Tips from a live wire retail lumber dealer never 
come amiss to other dealers who are in search for 
material to help build their volume of trade. It has 
been the pleasure of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN several 
times to call attention to the advertising ‘stunts’ of 
T. E. Williams, of Springfield, Mo., known far and wide 
as the “300 Green” dealer. One reason for this is that 
Mr. Williams is always “pulling”? something new that 
inspires calling attention to his methods. In other 
words he has his thinking apparatus always working 
to good advantage, and tho some of the methods he 
practices would be of benefit only in his own com- 
munity, still many of his retailing ideas are practical 
anywhere lumber is retailed. For example, Mr. Will- 
iams recently had planted in front of his yard three 
evergreen trees, which in his own words “Cost $50 
apiece and were well worth it.” His tree idea is one 
that could be used to advantage only to himself as he 
plays up the “300 Green” slogan. On the other hand, 





The reply would be typed in green with about half of 
the sheet taken up with different illustrations printed 
in green. ‘300 Green,” the home of “Sudden Service,” 
is surely some retail lumber yard, ‘‘we’ll say,’ to use 
the vernacular of the street. 





MAKE YOUR GARAGE ATTRACTIVE 


If one wishes to make his garage attractive he 
should build a pergola as an entranceway. As a 
proof of what a pergola can do in the way of adding 
attractiveness to a garage the accompanying illus- 
tration is offered. Now if one is a retail lumber 
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PERGOLA LEADING TO GARAGE ENTRANCE 


dealer and wishes to promote a trade to take the 
place for some of the regular kind that has gone by 
the boards in the war times he could suggest to his 
customers who have automobiles that a pergola is 
just the thing to build in front of their garage. ‘The 
branch yard of the Hines Lumber Co., at Jefferson 
Park in Chicago, has been doing that very thing with 
fine results. A pergola to be most effective should 
have vines that climb up the sides and spread them- 
selves over the top, and when so arranged these form 
one of the most attractive side features about a home, 


basis that will disturb business as little as possible 
and still be consistent with not permitting unneces- 
sary expenditure of public funds. 

Officials of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
this week sent the following telegram to Bernard M. 
Baruch, chairman of the War Industries Board: 

“Your expression thru the press that you will use 
your best influence to make the transition from war 
time to peace time conditions in the industries without 
causing general unemployment and serious loss is the 
wise and sane course to pursue in these trying times. 
Peremptory cancellations would lead to disruption of 
the entire business fabric and it is our feeling that the 
Government must consider the adoption of a policy 
which will enable the manufacturers and their em- 
ployees to adjust themselves gradually to the serious 
change in conditions,” 

Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, telegraphed Mr. Ba- 
ruch in behalf of the lumber industry, requesting 
prompt consideration of the desirability under now ex- 
isting conditions of rescinding all restrictions and regu- 
lations that have prevented lumber manufacturers from 
securing markets in the normal channels of trade. The 
suggestion was further made that consideration be 
given to the advisability of ways and means that may 
enable the lumber industry during the period of re 
adjustment to avoid the costly results of overproduc- 
tion, and to the advisability of publishing a definite 
policy of giving industry every opportunity to protect 
itself by securing normal markets before cancelling 
direct Government orders or cancelling other con 
tracts that will result in the cancellation of indirect 
Government orders for lumber. 

The fact that the Government will now permit all 
farm or ranch building and improvement work without 
a permit will be a great help to the local trade, as 
country yard business is a big factor with local dis- 
tributers. The ban is also lifted on a large number 
of industries that use wood in the manufacture of their 
products and it looks as if the future demand for 
lumber is to be almost too glorious to think about. 
Farmers, it is argued, have plenty of money and will 
now go ahead with plans for the best improvements 
that they have ever contemplated. A farmer who a 
few years ago would have thought himself extravagant 
if he built a barn to cost $2,000 and thought the old 
home for himself, wife and the kiddies good enough will 
now be willing to spend several times that sum in 
building a house, a barn and other needed farm struc- 
tures. Thousands of workers who have been getting 
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high wages have invested a considerable portion of 
their money in Liberty bonds and other investments 
safely and will now want better homes to live in, it is 
argued, and will proceed to provide such homes now 
that there is no ban on the kind of home they would 
likely build. While gloom has for months permeated 
the sash and door and flooring people, they are now 
wearing the smile that won’t come off, because they 
expect soon to be enjoying big business. 

Homes Will Be Needed 

“Thousands of soldier boys married before they went 
to France,” said a local lumberman this week in vent- 
ing his feeling of good cheer over future prospects for 
good business, “and when they come home they will 
want to go to housekeeping immediately. They will 
either buy or build their own homes or rent apart- 
ments from others who will have to build to keep up 
with the demand. Then think of the thousands of boys 
who didn’t get married but have corresponded with one 
girl or several back home while in France driving the 
Hun into retreat. They will want to get married as 
soon as they hit old U. 8S. A. again. More homes and 
more apartments. Fathers and mothers will be so glad 
to get their lads back that they will sacrifice anything 
to get their boy and his bride started in life, even tho 
a job is not immediately awaiting the boy. Then look 
at the demand that will exist for pianos, victrolas, 
furniture and a score of household needs that require 
wood in the making. O boy! Why should any lum- 
berman be sad?’ 

Chicago industries expect there will not be much 
difficulty in returning to a peace basis production and 
that there will be a demand for the products that the 
Government required them to forsake in order that 
they get into war time requirements. The same condi- 
tion prevails at other cities, notably Detroit, which 
has been the real bee hive, from the viewpoint of be- 
ing a war material production center. It is related 
that approximately 60 percent of the entire 600 fac- 
tories in the Detroit district have been working on 
war supplies, from motor trucks to gas masks, and 
that the managers of these are firmly convinced that 
they will be able to keep their plants going on peace 
time needs. One can not find a bit of pessimism among 
any of the Detroit manufacturers, and if they are not 
worrying why should other parts of the country be 
disturbed? The automobile industry, especially, which 
has given so much of its output to war work, expects 
greater activity in peace times than the auto trade 
ever experienced before. Furniture people expect big 
business and so do the manufacturers of musical in- 
struments, 


TO PRACTICE FORESTRY ON OLD LANDS 


Southwestern Company Will Aid Reproduction 
—Has Agreement With Government 





ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Nov. 11.—Announcement 
is made by the district office of the Forest Service 
that one of the few private bills passed in the 
last Congress was put in force on Sept. 25 by the 
agreement of the Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Co. 
to begin at once the practice of forestry on its 
timber rights holdings comprising 80,000 acres in 
the Tusayan National Forest in northern Arizona. 
By the terms of an agreement which the company 
will sign with the Secretary of Agriculture it will 
leave four seed trees per acre, or 2,560 merchant- 
able trees per square mile, having a total volume 
of 10 percent of the estimated stand of timber. 
The slash and debris from logging will be pulled 
away from these trees to a distance of 30 feet, 
and fire lines 200 feet wide will surround each sec- 
tion and border every railway spur. The company 
agrees to protect the land from fire during its 
operations. This added protection will do away 
with a serious fire menace to adjoining national for- 
est lands. 

In return, the right to cut the remainder of the 
merchantable timber, which would have expired in 
1926, was extended by Congress to the year 1950. 
This agreement is not yet executed owing to delay 
in determining the exact status of the lands to 
which these rights apply, but the company has con- 
sented in writing to put its terms into force at 
once, thus putting an end to the clear cutting of the 
Government lands within the forest, on which it 
holds the rights to cut. 

The concessions secured by the United States by 
this arrangement will be the means of preserving 
the forested conditions of these lands and will give 
the greatest possible chance of securing reproduc- 
tion of pine. 

These timber rights sections were originally 
ceded to the old Atlantic & Pacific Railway on July 
27, 1866, as a land grant, comprising odd numbered 
sections on a wide strip. The lands passed into 
private ownership and the right to cut the mature 
timber was reserved originally by the railroad, and 
was finally bought by the Saginaw & Manistee 
Lumber Co. The private interests which had ac- 
quired these lands ceded or reconveyed the lands to 
the United States in 1902 under the lieu selection 
law then in force. The timber rights were reserved 
in this agreement, but only until 1926. 

The company has found it very expensive to log 
only the alternate sections, which was its first plan 
of operations, and of late years has purchased the 
intervening national forest timber as it reached 
these sections with its logging railroads. But it 
discovered that unless it logged exclusively on its 
own land it would not have time to complete the 





cutting before the expiration of its rights. The 
extension of rights to 1950 enables the company 
to plan its logging economically and materially re- 
duce its logging costs. In return, the Forest Serv- 
ice is enabled to market its timber which would 
otherwise be left inaccessible by removal of the 
railway, and secures as seed trees 10 percent of the 
timber on all the Saginaw & Manistee lands. 

The company will relinquish its rights on each 
section within two years after it is cut over and by 
1950 the Government will again be in full posses- 
sion of these timber lands, unencumbered by cutting 
rights. 

Of the area affected by these timber rights on 
80,000 acres about one-half has already been cut 
over and the timber rights will be finally relin- 
quished to the United States as soon as the agree- 
ment is executed. 


CLAIM SHIP KNEE SAWING RECORD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 11.—Twenty-two ship 
knees were sawed recently by a crew of four men in 
one hour and twelve minutes at the Murdock Yard, 
Jacksonville, Fla. The nearest approach to this 
record was made by a crew in the St. Johns river 
yard, which sawed twenty-one knees in two hours. 
The new claimant to the sawing championship is 
C. F, Anderson, who declares everybody will have 
to go some in order to beat him. Some time ago 
the sawyers of the Dierks-Blodgett Co., Pascagoula, 
Miss., issued a challenge to any yard in the coun- 
try for a fast sawing contest, for either money or 
glory, Government inspectors to vouch for the 
cut. It looks as if Anderson may be their huckle- 
berry. 








THE PIONEER AMERICAN WOMAN 


Douglas Malloch, author of ‘‘Tote-road and 
Trail,’’ as a boy grew up among the Ottawa In- 
dians of western Michigan and the red-shirted 
lumberjacks whose ballads he sings so well. He 
knew the pioneer woman, also, at first hand. In 
a recent address at Dayton, Ohio, he said: 

‘*T have seen the pioneer American woman on 
the battle line of civilization, in the woods and in 
the little sawmill town. I have seen her taming 
the wilderness with one hand, and a red-headed 
husband with the other. She did all the cooking 
and cleaning and sewing and nursing for her 
brood, and made calico crazy quilts in her spare 
time. Oftentimes her only visitor for days was 
the occasional drunken Indian—not occasionally 
drunk, but occasionally a visitor. The most vivid 
recollection of my boyhood is of taking refuge 
under the bed while my mother fed some boozy 
aborigine. She did her duty and played her part, 
and, when we were sick, put her faith in God and 
quinine.’ 
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THE SUGGESTION is made by the New York State 
College of Forestry that while the use of fuel 
wood in place of coal is most practicable in vil- 
lages and towns residents of cities may well, as a 
precautionary measure, lay in one cord of 4-foot 
wood for each ton of furnace coal burned in a 
season. By putting two sticks of 16-inch wood on 
the furnace fire in the morning, then shaking 
slightly and covering the wood with two shovels 
of coal, the householder will be able to reduce ma- 
terially the amount of coal required to generate 
and maintain the degree of heat needed for com- 
fort. 

BBP BDL LILI LILI I I 

DuriNnG the past season 900 fires were reported to 
the forest branch of the lands department at Vic- 
toria, B. C., 200 of which were fought by the de- 
partment. The total loss by fire to the forest 
branch was $34,726; total urea burned over, 70,559 
acres; total damage done (timber, stock, range, 
logs, equipment, buildings ete.), $143,153; mer- 
chantable timber: Acres killed, 4,175; thousand 
board feet killed, 16,752; thousand board feet sal- 
vable, 9,100; net stumpage loss, $10,000. Other 
forms of property: Forest products cut, $43,000; 
buildings, $4,950; logging and railway equipment, 
$75,000; miscellaneous, $300. Receipts at the 
crown timber office, New Westminster, B, C., in 
October were $5,724, as compared with $4,042 in 
the same month last year. 





UNDER the caption ‘‘Great Scott, Master Hewer 
of Ships’? the Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans, La., has reprinted in attractive booklet 
form an interesting story of how the southern pine 
industry met Uncle Sam’s fiat ‘‘Lg there be 
ships’’ in one of the greatest crises this nation 
has ever passed thru. The article, which was writ- 
ten by William R. Lighton, originally appeared in 
the Boston Transcript. ‘‘Great Scott,’’ the cen- 
tral figure, is a typical woods boss of one of the 
big southern lumber companies, upon whom de- 
volved the task of getting out the needed timbers. 
The story of how he met the responsibility and 
‘‘delivered the goods’’ is interesting and inspir- 
ing reading. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Grady Borland has 
left J. R. Thames & Co. with whom he has been 
connected for the last two years, and has gone to 
Albany, Ga., where he is interested in the newly or- 
ganized Palmyra Yellow Pine Co., of which he is 
vice president and general manager. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—oO. J. Olsen & Co. 
have dissolved. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The barking drum depart- 
ment of Fibre Making Processes (Inc.), 440 South 
Dearborn Street, will in the future be operated 
entirely under the corporate name instead of under 
the name of American Barking Drum Co. as here- 
tofore. 

INDIANA. Hammond—tThe Two Step Ladder Co. 
is now the Automatic Safety Device Co. 

IOWA. Keystone—The Keystone Mercantile Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $40,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Barre—James A. Rice, of 
this place, has sold his sawmill in Ryder village 
to the Charles H. Allen Co., also of Barre, which 
will use it in connection with other business. 

Milford—George H. Locke, proprietor of the Locke 
lumber yard in this place, has bought the yard at 
Medway. He plans to sell some of the lumber 
there and bring the remainder to Milford. His 
father and brothers, forming the firm H. S. Locke 
& Sons, in the lumber business in Needham, have 
bought out the Needham lumber yard and will con- 
solidate it with their own business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Crenshaw—L. L. Barham is suc- 
ceeded by the Crenshaw Lumber Co., which will 
take possession on Jan. 1. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. East Rindge—Wm. Brown 
& Sons have bought out the Union Box & Lumber 
Co. with their holdings including sixty acres of pine. 

NEW YORK. Schenectady—The Horstmann 
Lumber Co. purchased the Shear property at 235 
Union Street. 

NORTH CAROLINA. High Point—The Lindsay 
Table Co. is succeeded by J. A. Lindsay. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Expansion—Radke & Miller 
have dissolved and the business is now operated 
under the name Carl Radke. 

Ft. Yates—David Fuller has purchased a lumber 
yard here. 

OHIO. East Palatine—The East Palatine Lum- 
ber Co. has bought out the Meek Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Ardmore—Vandenberg & Kembel 
are succeeded in business by Baker Real & Co. 

VIRGINIA. Honaker—J. B. Belcher has moved 
to Bluefield, W. Va. 

WASHINGTON. Connell—The Standard Lumber 
Co. has sold out to the Potlatch Lumber Co. 

Enumclaw—A. J. Uphus has sold his interest in 
the A. & U. Lumber Co. to Frank Inglis. 


INCORPORATIONS 


CONNECTICUT. Windham—The Windham 
Lumber & Realty Co. has been incorporated with 
capital of $10,000 by Horace E. Eaton, Charles W. 
Tryon and Edward J. Tryon, all of Windham. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The Florida Box & 
Barrel Co. has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $30,000. R. R. Otwell is president, Grace Otwell 
vice president and J. P. Wilson secretary-treasurer. 

GEORGIA. Valdosta—The Harvey Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated. 

NEW JERSEY. Elizabeth—M. N. Smith & Son 
have incorporated. 

NEW YORK. Fulton Chain—Vincent & Co. have 
incorporated with capital of $20,000 to conduct a 
lumbering business. Incorporators are George L. 
Vincent, Alice Vincent and Beulah Van Auken, all 
of Fulton Chain. 

New York—The E. B. Estes & Son Woodworking 
Co. has been incorporated. 

New York—The J. K. Joice Co. has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $200,000 to deal in 
lumber and timber products. Incorporators are 
Paul S. Smith, S. B. Howard and Phillip L. Neiser, 
all of New York. 

New York—The Overseas Lumber Co. (Inc.) has 
been formed to do a general timber and lumber 
business; capital $100,000. Incorporators, Paul S. 
Smith, Samuel B. Howard and Phillip L. Neisser, 
all of New York. 

OREGON. Eugene—The Eugene Tie & Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated. 

Oregon City—The Oregon City Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated with capital of $5,000. 

Portland—The Aagaard Lumber Co. has been in- 
corporated with $100,000 capital. 

acy Si ste ag Hazelton—The Keystone 
Lumber & Supply Co. has been incorporated with 
—" stock of $25,000. John Lloyd is the secre- 

ary. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Ericson Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated. 


‘Wenatchee—The Growers Box Co. has been in-° 


corporated. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Cranberry Lake—The 
Hartford Lumber Co. (Ltd.) has been incorporated. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—The firm of Fred T. Smith 
(Ltd.) has been incorporated to take over the busi- 
ness carried on by T. Smith, wholesale lum- 
ber dealer, Board of Trade Building, Montreal. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Carrollton—Collins & Garrison will 
rebuild the planing mill recently burned, at a loss 
of $5,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Clarksdale—The Johnson Harlow 
Lumber Co. increased its capital from $30,000 to 
$100,000 and is planning improvements to the plant. 

Howison—The Native Lumber Co. will rebuild 
drykilns reported burned. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Buffalo City—The Dare 
Lumber Co., of Elizabeth City, has under construc- 





tion at this place a large pulp wood mill Pata 
it is expected, will be in operation by Jan. The 

plant with its dock, buildings and LM ln com- 
plete will cost about $250,000. 

Mocksville—The Mocksville Furniture Co. will re- 
build its main plant recently burned at a loss of 
$50,000. 

VIRGINIA, Portsmouth—W. S. Parker will re- 
build the wagon factory which was recently burned. 


WEST VIRGINIA.  Bridgeport—Riley & Riley 
Co. will rebuild the planing mills recently burned 
at a loss of $10,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


VERMONT. Bellows Falls—The Green Manu- 
facturing Corporation, with headquarters in New 
York City, has opened a wooden box factory in this 
place. Many kinds of locked corner boxes are being 
manufactured, twenty-two hands being employed 
at present with the probability of more in a short 


al CASUALTIES 


KANSAS. Norcatur—The Reid Lumber Co. had 
a recent fire that destroyed about $22,000 worth of 
property, covered by $15,000 insurance. It is re- 
ported that business will not be resumed for a time. 


KENTUCKY. Covington—The planing mills and 
lumber yards of Veith & Zweigart were damaged to 
the extent of $6,000 by fire. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Fire destroyed the 
building in which the Carlisle-Ayer Co. had stored 
a — quantity of doors, sash and other finished 
product 

Marblehead—Fire destroyed the Burgess No. 2 
airplane plant and the Stearns & McKay boat 
sheds, in which were stored from 50 to 60 yachts 
valued at from $10,000 to $30,000 each. The Burgess 
plant contained everything but the motors for the 
manufacture of 40 planes and a large quantity of 
Alaskan spruce for bombing planes. In a detached 
— 1,000,000 feet of mahogany was undam- 
aged. 

MISSISSIPPI. Knoxo—The dry kiln building of 
the Swift Lumber Co. caught fire from a spark from 
the slab pit, the dry kiln and lumber in process 
of drying being completely destroyed. It is said 
that the loss is partly covered by insurance. 

Lyman—Fire completely destroyed the sawmill 
and machine shop of the Ingram Day Lumber Co., 
Nov. 10. Nearly all the lumber, dry kilns and plan- 
ing mill were saved. The mill was one of the larg- 
est along the Gulf coast and has been in continu- 
ous operation for nearly twenty years. The loss is 
heavy but is partly covered by insurance. It is 
understood that the plant will be rebuilt at once as 
the company has enough timber to keep a large 
mill in operation for at least ten years. 

OREGON. Dexter—The Frank Crugan sawmill, 
near Dexter, was destroyed by fire on Oct. 30. The 
mill had a capacity of 15,000 feet daily and it is 
not decided as yet whether it will be rebuilt. 

VERMONT. Green River—The old chair mill be- 
longing to F. E. Benson, of Greenfield, Mass., and 
operated by G. L. Roby, was destroyed by fire with 
a loss of from $15,000 to $20,000, with small insur- 
ance, 

WASHINGTON. Issaquah—Newkircher 
have had a recent fire loss. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Bridgeport 


Bros. 





Fire destroyed 


- the planing mill of Riley & Riley, causing a loss of 


about $8,000, half covered by insurance. 
Hinton—Fire destroyed the planing mill and lum- 

ber yard of the Hinton Construction Co., causing a 

loss of $8,000, on which there was no insurance. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


Harriespure, Miss., Nov. 11.—W. G. Blackledge, of 
Cantwell, Miss., and (on B. Grayson, of Moselle, Miss., 
have purchased a body of pine timber and will erect 
a small mill near Ellisville. 





PORTLAND, Orn., Nov. 8.—The Oregon Lumber Co., of 
this city, announces the purchase of 13,000 acres of 
timber holdings in Grant County from the Pacific States 
Timber & Investment Corporation. The tract is said 
to embrace about 150,000,000 feet of yellow pine and 
some fir. It is located on the north fork of the John 
Day River and is tributary to the Sumpter Valley Rail- 
road in Grant County. 

Sr. PauL, MINN., Nov. 11.—-Tracts of timber amount- 
ing to about 2,000,000 feet, appraised at $131,000, were 
sold at auction at the Capitol recently. 


Boisk, IDAHO, Nov. 11.—The Boise Payette Lumber 
Co. was the purchaser at a recent sale of a tract of 
State timber located in the Boise Basin district. The 
price was $2,400. 

MosiL4, ALA., Nov. 12.—A tract of about 800 acres 
of timber lands, belonging to the Lewis estate, located 
in the neighborhood of Citronelle, Ala., 30 miles north 
of Mobile, has been acquired by Taylor, Lowenstein 
& Co., dealers in large naval stores. They state that 
they will put the southern pine trees on the land in 
shape for turpentining just as soon as they can get 
the requisite amount of labor. There is also a large 
quantity of hardwood timber on the tract. The price 
for the tract was not made public. 





The enormous flow of merchandise which the war 
has attracted to France from the two Americas has 
brought into prominence French Atlantic ports that 
before 1914 were of only secondary importance. It is 
now planned to improve the harbors of St. Nazaire 
and Nantes, on the Loire, dredging that river, filling 
in the lands along the banks for factory sites and to 
construct additional docks at both ports, which would 
make Nantes-St. Nazaire not only the leading port of 
entry into France but a successful rival of Bremen 
and Hamburg for the trade of Switzerland and central 
Europe. 


CALIFORNIA 








alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















[CALIFORNIA }— 


Sugar and White Pine 
In Factory Grades and Clears 
White Pine Tank Bottom Plank 
For Oil and Water 


Redwood ‘Ui Tisuh 


GET OUR PRICES 











shaster, | Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 
a Specialty No. 16 California St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














REDWOOD 


A well balanced 
stock insures the 
quick shipping 
of all orders, 


Alblon Lumber Co. 
Mills, Yards, Gen'l0ffices 
ALBION, CALIFORNIA 


THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager 
Hobert Bidg, San Francisco 

















alifornia White © 
alifornia Sugar P ine 


Redwood—Fir—Spruce 


Buyers East of Chicago will receive prompt 
attention to inquiries when addressed to our 


New York Office:—25 Broad Street 


American Trading 


Company sinrnancisco, cat’ 








When Considering 


LUMBER 


Give 


REDWOOD 


And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 








Specialties: 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 
q Eastern atives: The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago : 
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TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Houston, Tex., Nov. 12.—Suit for the appointment 
of a receiver of the Orange Maritime Co. has been filed 
in the district court here by the Texas Hardwood Co., 
based on a claim of $4,000 for a shipment of treenails. 
The matter will be heard next week. 


AsHForD, WASH., Nov. 8.—Suit has been filed for the 
appointment of a receiver for the Mountain Mill Co. 

Dorr, WASH., Nov. 8. —T he Major Creek Lumber Co, 
has had John G. Wyers appointed as receiver. 
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Efficiency 


The fact that we sell exclusively the output 
of the 


Lit =i 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 
Bridal Veil, Ore. 


and the 
WIND RIVER LUMBER COMPANY 
Cascade Locks, Ore. 


which are noted for their QUALITY 
SHIPMENTS is our basis for asking pre- 


ferable consideration. 
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Let us apply our 
“ FACILITIES for SERVICE” 


to your orders. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURING 


YEON BLOG. MERCHANTS 
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1 Chas. R. McCommick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


= LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY == 
= | MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 








= Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty = 


Telecode 


 910- 911 Yeon Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 Miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building 
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We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggims Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


Sullivan Lumber Co. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 























NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








HARRY J. DOLLMAN.—Influenza has claimed a 
second victim from the executive offices of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States in Cincinnati. Harry J. Dollman, chief clerk, 
who is known to practically every manufacturer of 
hardwoods thru his nine years’ connection with the 
association, died at his home in Arlington Heights, 
near Cincinnati, Oct. 10, after an illness of one 
week. He was 28 years old and leaves a widow and 
one child. The funeral services were private and 
burial was made at Cincinnati on Nov. 13. On ac- 
count of the approaching merger of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association and the American Hard- 
wood Association, the vacancy caused by Mr. Doll- 
man’s death will not be filled, the work being taken 
over by Assistant Secretary Gohn. 

MRS. BLANCHE HAWKINS TARBOX.—Mrs. 
Blanche Hawkins Tarbox, wife of Luther W. Tar- 
box, a well known lumberman, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
was fatally injured in that city on Nov. 10 and died 
within a few minutes at the Homeopathic Hospital. 
She and her husband and two children were in an 
automobile which collided with another machine. 
The others escaped with slight cuts and bruises, 
but Mrs. Tarbox sustained a compound fracture 
of the skull. She was 88 years old and leaves be- 
sides her husband, two sons, Luther H. and Ken- 
neth, and her father, Arthur Hawkins, of Cat- 
taragus, N. Y. 


MARY NETTLETON.—Thruout lumber circles, 
profound sympathy is expressed for Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter B. Nettleton, Seattle, Wash., in the loss of 
their daughter, Mary, 7 years old. On Monday, 
Nov. 4, while riding a bicycle near her home, the 
little girl fell and received injuries from which she 
died on the following Thursday morning at the 
Seattle General Hospital. She suffered a fractured 
skull and concussion of the brain. Mr. Nettleton is 
manager of the Schwager-Nettleton Mills, and sec- 
retary-treasurer of Schwager & Nettleton (Inc.). 





R. G. GRAHAM.—News was received recently 
of the death of Private R. G. Graham, 28 years of 
age, connected with the 30th Division, Medical 
Corps, who died in a hospital in France on Oct. 1 
of wounds received in action. Mr. Graham was 
formerly with the Mengel Box Co., and is a brother 
of S. J. Graham, manager of the Winston-Salem, 
(N. C.) division of the company. 


MRS. MARIE BAER.—The sympathies of mem- 
bers of the lumber trade are with M. S. Baer, of the 
wholesale hardwood firm of Richard P. Baer, of 
Baltimore, Md., in his bereavement, his wife, Mrs. 
Marie Baer, having died in a local hospital after 
a very short illness. Mrs. Baer had been in good 
health until about a week previous. She was a 
daughter of Henry H. Dill, who was formerly in 
the lumber business but who retired many years 
ago. 


MRS. GODFREY VON PLATEN.—The wife of 
Godfrey Von Platen, a prominent Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) lumberman, was instantly killed in an auto- 
mobile accident on Nov. 12. Mrs. Von Platen and 
her husband were driving near Grand Rapids, when 
the machine plunged over a 20-foot embarkment. 
Mr. Von Platen, who was driving, failed to judge 
the distance to the embankment in the darkness. 


JAMES C. WALSH.—James C. Walsh, for eleven 
years foreman of the Lytle Logging & Construction 
Co. camp at Porter, Wash., and one of the best 
known loggers on Grays Harbor, was drowned re- 
cently when he drove his automobile thru the guard 
gates of the open bridge at Hoquiam and crashed 
to the bottom of the Hoquiam River. An hour and 
five minutes later the car and driver were recov- 
ered from the river by a tug belonging to the Grays 
Harbor Construction Co.; the fire department rushed 
a pulmotor to the scene and endeavored to revive 
him, but the effort proved futile. Mr. Walsh was 
42 years old and a native of Ireland. He had been 
in Grays Harbor for fifteen years. He is survived 
by a widow. 


HERBERT CLEERMAN.—Lumbermen in_ the 
Marinette region were grieved to learn of the death 
of Herbert Cleerman, one of the best known young 
lumbermen in that vicinity. He died of pneumonia 
in a hospital at Escanaba, Mich., aged 28. He was 
widely known among the lumbermen of northern 
Wisconsin and Michigan and for several years had 
charge of shipping operations for the Cleerman 
Land & Lumber Co. Interment was made in Green 
Bay, Wis. 


MRS. THOMAS WILCE.—The mother of E. Har- 
vey, George C. and Thomas E. Wilce, of the T. 
Wilce Co., Chicago, of Mrs. John C. Spry, wife of 

Cc. Spry, a Chicago lumberman, and of Mrs. ; 
H. Chandler, Mrs. Thomas Wilce, widow of the late 
Thomas Wilce, founder of the firm, died at her 
home at 606 South Marshfield Avenue, Chicago, on 
Nov. 1. Mrs. Wilce had been a resident of Chicago 
since 1848 and was noted for her charitable work. 
She was one of the founders of the Illinois Home for 
Incurables and the Illinois Training School for 
Nurses. Interment was at Graceland Cemetery. 


MILTON G. PHILLIPS.—On Tuesday, Nov. 5, at 
San Francisco, Milton G. Phillips, of Tacoma, 
Wash., died of pneumonia at the age of 31. Mr. 
Phillips had been for a number of years with the 
Foster Lumber Co., of Tacoma. but for the last 
few months had been with the Seaborn Shipbuild- 
ing Co. He had gone to San Francisco to take the 
examination for a commission in the Forest Engi- 
peers, The remains were taken to Tacoma for 

urial. 


WILLIAM SPENCER.—While a member of Co. 
M, of the 160th Regiment, in action in France, Wil- 
liam Spencer was killed on Oct. 2, his birthday. 
He was 29 years of age, a native of Elk River, 
Minn, He had resided at Bend, Ore., for several 
years, being connected with the logging operations 
of the Bend Co., and later with the Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co. He went from there to La Grande, 
Ore., as superintendent of logging for the George 
Palmer Lumber Co. Later he was connected with 
the Boise-Payette Lumber Co., Boise, Idaho, doing 














contract logging. He was a brother of Mrs. Clyde 
M. McKay, of Bend. He was a skilled logger and 
a woodsman and could have secured a commission 
= a forestry regiment, but preferred the fighting 
orces. 





JACOB DEAN.—A retired lumberman of Still- 
water, Minn., Jacob Dean, died on Nov. 9 at Alham- 
bra, Cal., where he had gone to spend the winter. 
Mr. Dean was 81 years old, and up to his retirement 
a few years ago had been actively identified with 
logging and lumber manufacturing enterprises. 





Cc. E. JOHNSTON.—At his home in Minneapolis, 
on Nov. 6, C. E. Johnston, formerly of the whole- 
sale firm of Winnor & Johnston, and later a sales- 
man for the Learned Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, 
died of influenza. 





WILLIAM L. MACATEE—A pioneer citizen of 
Houston, Texas, and a well known manufacturer, 
William L. Macatee, passed away, Saturday, Nov. 
9, aged 92. He was senior member of the firm of 
W. L. Macatee & Sons, one of the largest dealers 
in building materials in the Houston section, and 
was well known in lumber circles. 





A. E. DERBY.—News of the death of A. E. Derby, 
of the Derby Lumber Co., Monterey, Mexico, on 
Oct. 16 has just been received from Houston friends. 
Mr. Derby was one of the biggest lumber dealers 
of that country, and a well known figure in the 
Houston southern pine market. He was a frequent 
visitor to Houston, where he purchased materials. 





TOBE M. HARRIS.—At Garrison, Tex., on Oct. 
26, Tobe M. Harris, a prominent lumberman, of 
the firm of J. H. Garrison & Sons, mill operators 
at Shepard, died of influenza. 





FRANK ELLER.—Frank Eller, wagon manufac- 
turer of Houston, Tex., well known in lumber circles 
in that section. died in Houston on Oct. 26. He was 
proprietor of the Eller Wagon Works. 





OLD TIME RATING OF WOOD SHIPS 


Everyone has heard of ‘‘Lloyd’s’’ and most 
people have at least a hazy idea that the name, or 
the institution for which it stands, has something 
to do with the insurance of ships and cargoes. 
Comparatively few persons, however, know its ori- 
gin, or the present scope of its activities. In the 
year 1668 Edward Lloyd conducted a coffee house 
in London, which became a popular rendezvous for 
ship masters, marine brokers and seamen gener- 
ally. Lloyd, who was evidently a man of consid- 
erable acumen and foresight, conceived the idea of 
maintaining a shipping list or register of vessels 
entering and leaving port or reported from any 
point on the seven seas. After a few years the 
brokers and underwriters who frequented Lloyd’s 
coffee house formed a sort of association and elab- 
orated a system of registry and rating of vessels. 
The classification of the vessels seems to have been 
governed largely by where they were built. A ship 
built upon the Thames, in the royal dock yards or 
in India was given a 13-year rating. Next in favor 
came vessels built in the United States, if of live 
southern oak, which were given twelve years, while 
those built in Scottish yards were rated at eight 
years. Some of the old records reveal peculiar 
features of the ship building industry of those 
days. For example, a record made in 1831 rates 
a vessel ‘‘sheathed with tanned leather.’’ From 
the earliest days of British ship building the use 
of rock salt for preserving ship timbers seems to 
have been practiced. 

From the unpretentious beginning described has 
grown the present vast institution with its world- 
wide ramifications. Today for a vessel to be rated 
100A1 in Lloyd’s register is to mark it as the 
finest type of seagoing craft that can be produced, 
and entitled to insurance at the minimum rate. 
The organization does not exist for profit, no 
dividends or emoluments of any kind being paid. 
The fees charged for surveying vessels are used for 
the payment of salaries, enlarging the sphere of 
operations and safeguarding the interests con- 
cerned. 





POLE RAISING MEETS. DISASTER 


Tacoma, WasH., Nov. 9.—The new 322-foot 
flagpole which has for a long time been in process 
of preparation for raising at Camp Lewis, Tacoma, 
was raised Oct. 19, but failed to go far before it 
snapped at three places at each of which it was 
spliced. The pole was to have flown a 60x90-foot 
flag purchased by popular subscription. It was 
furnished complete by Lynn H. Miller, lumberman, 
being in three sections spliced and ready to be 
coupled. Its weight was too tremendous for the 
steel bands, however. The guy wires and clips for 
the huge pole, for which a big concrete base had 
been prepared, were furnished by the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., and various other firms and 
ship yards furnished work and supplies for the pole. 
The flag will now be given to the military author- 
ities, who will seek a feasible method of flying it. 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Condi- 
tions See Page 30 


Local lumbermen are again wearing their hats 
straight on their heads and acting with a decorum 
fitting business men, following the peace melee of 
Monday, and their thoughts turn seriously to the 
question of what kind of a lumber market peace 
will bring. A local Chicago paper said Tuesday 
morning: ‘‘The tearing down is over; now for the 
rebuilding.’’ These are truthful words and surely 
should not strike terror to the hearts of lumbermen. 
While many industries will suffer on account of 
peace because they are built of a war fabric, that 
is not true of the lumber industry. War means 
destruction and peace means construction, so the 
lumber industry should be the top notch branch of 
all industries that will enjoy prosperity, because 
peace reigns among peoples again. 

Locally, the representative men in the lumber 
trade believe that the Government will look to the 
building lines to provide work for the thousands 
that no longer will be necessary for the making of 
shells and guns and powder and the dozens of other 
things needed to wage modern warfare. The same 
men say that there will not be a general exodus of 
men from war industries because thousands will be 
still employed on making materials necessary to 
maintain the army which will remain in Europe for 
many months for police duty. The building lines 
represent exactly the channel, they say, that can 
take up the slack in men not necessary in war 
industries and men that are still needed. Great 
elation is felt in lumber circles over the good news 
of the important modifications in building restric- 
tions. The opinion is freely expressed that before 
very long a lot of lumbermen will have headaches 
trying to get lumber supplies, if they haven’t suffi- 
cient stocks on hand to take care of the demand. 
While the foregoing has to do entirely with what 
peace may mean to the local lumber industry, the 
trade is getting along fairly well at present with 
quiet conditions. The ‘‘big stuff’’ lies with the 
future. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED NOV. 9 














Lumber Shingles 
DN i oinaig Ge wip earns erie 28,066,000 2,548,000 
OMNE' (554 is.0 576.810.6650 o1COe 58,015,000 8,819,000 
DOCTOASC §s.6 6020 < 0.00 29,949,000 6,271,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO NOV, 9 
Lumber Shingles 
TOMB: siccsiveis/sie (ose sisisteiele 2,060,634,00 255,294,000 
BE! “sci ave-ale aiepierersioteres 2) 984, 108, 000 549,433,000 
DGCKOAGE: 6 6c cces eee 923,474,000 294,139,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED NOV. 9 
Lumber Shingles 
ERMINE 6 achieve (o10.0 914 wieeia oo 13,007,000 8,709,000 
er 19,204,000 5,720,000 
DeCFEASE ..cccccsee 6,197,000 2,011,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO Nov. 9 
Lumber Shingles 
PME MRIs cieze'feloueleieiccaveretereisiece 949,611,000 145,043,000 
1917 . sietons Uta ialevaie IP 365, 533, 000 371,507,000 
SPOCRORER 5 50:60 ais5s 415,922,000 226,464,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for week ended Nov. 12, 1918, were: 





CLAss No. Value 
MORIN OD 555s o-oo iv et.>.0.0. 0:8 mieiat, | duusvoteteteiatatele 
,000 and under $ 5,000...... 38 $ 4,000 
Pie Or LOM cece teen veesicienes 
10,000 and under 25,000...... 4 55,000 
25, 000 and under 50,000...... wees, ashelerenmatarass 
50, 000 and under 100; Seen 1 72,000 
SUA era a i ecsns ebb wo os® ee 8 $ 181,000 
Average valuation for week...... PAS 16,375 
Totals previous week............ 11 58,480 
Average valuation previous = agers 5,316 
Totals corresponding week 1917. q2 895,715 
Totals Jan. 1 to Nov. 14, 1918.... : 1,870 31,881,237 
Totals corresponding period 1917. . 8,542 61,730,640 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 13.—Taking everything into consid- 
eration, northern pine is not in a bad state, as busi- 
ness is fairly active. The demand seems to be for 
every item on the list from the best to the lower 
grades, and comes from the industries that have 
been busy on war supplies. Prices are firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 11.—Amid the cheering 
over victory, lumber manufacturers and dealers are 
finding time to speculate on an early lifting of em- 
bargoes and building restrictions. Manufacturers 
are going into the winter with a larger stock than 
last year, but are expecting a good run of trade 
thru the winter on industrial lines. There is little 


doing in the retail yards. Prices are steady, with 
the prospect for a big trade next year and the cer- 
tainty of a small log output this winter. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 13.—Trade is on a slow basis 
and everything is unsettled. The upper grades are 
in very small request and the outlook for them is 
uncertain. It is expected that industrial activity 
along recent lines will give place to more normal 
business, and this ought to help the pine trade. In 
the building lines but little is doing and purchases 
are small. The crating business shows some decline 
and such movement is likely to continue. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 12.—Receipts of 
stock by vessel show less activity as the close of 
navigation approaches, but dealers say that there is 
every indication that there will be plenty to meet 
the requirements of customers. Not much activity 
is evident. War orders, which have provided the 
bulk of business, show marked signs of falling off 
since the signing of the armistice and dealers view 
the immediate future of the market with lessened 
optimism. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—At the close of business 
Saturday the northern and eastern spruce market 
showed but little change from the week previous, 
with no real change in prices. Boards and scantling 
are more numerous in offerings than sales, Large 
dimension is not going very freely. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Nov. 13.—While the pole trade has been 
quiet for many months on account of war condi- 
tions, distributers believe that peace will bring 
just the reverse condition and the demand for poles 
for utility company construction work will develop 
into big business a little later on. There should 
also be a big demand for posts and white cedar 
shingles as soon as normal conditions become re- 
established. Production of white cedar products 
will be light this winter. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 11.—Retail yards are 
sending in good-sized orders for posts, tho few 
large orders are reported. Supplies available are 
light and there bids fair to be a scarcity of post 
stock by spring. In the present labor situation 
there will be the lightest output of white cedar 
known in many years. Pole business is quiet, being 
confined to repair and replacement work. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Nov. 13.—The end of the great war 
should bring into the hardwood trade the greatest 
prosperity that it has ever witnessed, and so be- 
lieve most of the hardwood men. It may take a 
little time for a readjustment, but when. normal 
conditions get under way the demand from all hard- 
wood users should be much better than they have 
ever given the producers and distributers. Produc- 
tion will likely remain short for several months 
until labor supply is readjusted, and that condi- 
tion may be a good thing for the trade, as it may 
be a short period before a bigger demand begins 
to make itself felt. That the big demand is coming 
there seems to be little doubt. Of course trade at 
present is confined almost exclusively to hard- 
woods that have been going into war work. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 11.—Business with 
wholesalers is almost wholly confined to essential 
industries and mainly to war work. There is a be- 
lief now that a good factory trade will develop in 
hardwood before spring. The present stocks are 
not large and wholesalers are holding prices strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 13.—Hardwood men do not 
look for a decrease in demand as the result of the 
signing of the armistice nor much cancelling of or- 
ders, except where an immediate cessation of war 
work likely is to be ordered. On the other hand a 
big revival in yard and factory demand is looked 
for in the near future. 


St. Louls, Mo., Nov. 12.—Some sales of thick ash 
were reported during the week, the orders being for 
Government airplane stock. Gum for box material 
was in demand, and there was some inquiry for 
furniture material, as the manufacturers feel that 
restrictions soon will be removed. In some quarters 
there is a belief that seasoned gum will be consider- 
ably scarcer and higher next spring because of pres- 
ent manufacturing conditions. The disposition 
among some dealers is to go slowly pending a re- 
adjustment of conditions. 


Baltimore, Nov. 11.—The important world happen- 
ings of the last week have so affected the hardwood 
market that neither the producers nor the buyers 
have felt encouraged to consider the more remote 
future. In a way the hardwood business, along with 
others, has been held in abeyance, so as to enable 
the members to lay plans for what is to come. The 
trade more than ever inclines to the view that the 
termination of the war will be followed by the de- 
velopment of large requirements in all hardwoods. 
Foreign holdings are entirely exhausted and even 
to bring selections up to an ordinary level will call 
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for large quantities of lumber. Prices are un- 
changed, with the demand more or less spotty. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 13.—Trade has been rather 
dull for several weeks, tho some yards report slight 
improvement so far this month. But the close of 
the war is causing the suspension of some orders 
and more seem likely in the near future. Whole- 
salers expect it to be some weeks at least before 
trade can start up along more normal lines, but 
they believe prices in the good grades of lumber 
will hold their own, 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 12.—Manufacturers of 
hardwoods already are conjecturing how much 
longer they can depend on Government patronage 
and how long it will be before normal commercial 
business will be resumed in the lumber industry. 
Government orders still are back of the bulk of the 
movement. Thick stocks of oak, ash and maple are 
in demand by builders of army wagons and trucks 
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and prices are firm, with the exception of reduc- 
tions of $2 and $3 in the averages figured by the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association on 2-inch 
plain white oak, in FAS, selects and No. 1 common 
and selects, the new figures being $80, $65 and $61, 
respectively. An advance of $1 is reported on plain 
white and red FAS to $71, these being the only 
price changes in either quartered or plain oak. There 
has been, however, a further reaction downward in 
mine stocks, as follows: Oak mine rails, $5 to 
$39; oak mine ties, $3 to $39; other hardwood ties, 
$4 to $35 and 3-inch white oak crossing plank, $3 
to $45. There has been the first change in more 
than a month in the sales averages of 2-inch hick- 
ory with these reductions: FAS, $3 to $112; No. 1 
common, $3 to $92, and No. 2 common, $4 to $68. 
There are advances of $3 and $4 in FAS sycamore 
and of $2 in log run. All grades of beech sell $1 
and $2 higher, FAS, inch, being quoted at $50. In 
plain chestnut FAS wormy, inch, is $4 higher at 
$49 and 2-inch $7 higher at $58. Other advances 
of $1 and $2 are shown by the official figures and 
some declines of the same amounts, but generally 
chestnut, and especially quartered stocks, are very 
strong and in excellent demand. Demand for gum 
has shifted more to the higher grades again and 
FAS sap gum is $1 and $2 higher, box boards show 
the same improvement, and the various grades of 
black gum range from $3 to $5 higher. Good dis- 
tribution of basswood, cottonwood, elm, willow and 
birch continue and prices are firm at latest quota- 
tions. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—The hardwood market 
prior to peace showed little change from the week 
previous. The business aside from war needs was 
very slight. The same high prices prevail and the 
stocks in town are light. Quotations are practi- 
cally the same as last week. 





Ashland, Ky., Nov. 11.—The demand for oak is 
reported as only fair, with boards showing very 
little activity, demand being chiefly for timbers of 
large size. Most of the mills are idle awaiting logs. 
Prices are unchanged. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Nov. 13.—If any manufacturer of lumber 
should be doing little worrying it is the manufac- 
turer of hemlock; that is, as to the future of the 
wood. Peace should mean a much better demand 
than supply and that should make a good price for 
a long time to come. Hemlock stocks in the North 
are far from normal and with the building ban 
largely lifted hemlock soon should be doing a “land 
office’ business. Prices remain strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 13.—Curtailed production is 
the rule and will be for some time. Wholesalers 
expect that prices will remain firm. In the opinion 
of lumbermen retail business will show improve- 
ment during the next few weeks and much new 
building and repair work be done. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 12.—Manufacturers and dis- 
tributers of hemlock are much encouraged by the 
modification of building restrictions. Mills in Ohio 
Valley territory report some accumulation of cer- 
tain grades of commercial lumber from timber not 
absorbed by cuttings for the Government, but as 
there has been no demand for it in the State from 
the building trades the absence of negotiations 
makes other than Government prices negligible. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Nov. 13.—There is nothing wrong with 
the demand for poplar and peace times should bring 
even better conditions. The supply is none too 
great and distributers look for a good business 
for months to come. Prices are good. 


Baltimore, Nov. 11.—Poplar prices are about as 
they have been, with the demand of late somewhat 
moderate. The first effect of these changes will 
probably be to create a feeling of expectancy and 
to hold back the movement. Later on, however, 
beneficial results in the way of an enlarged busi- 
ness and a return to more normal conditions may 
be looked for, especially in the export trade, which 
has suffered greatly as a result of the war. Do- 
mestic trade is about holding its own. Satisfac- 
tory prices are obtained, the offerings being by no 
means so insistent as to encourage reductions. All 
grades are in fairly good demand. 





Buffalo,,N. Y., Nov. 13.—Demand has been light 
during the last week or two, but mills report that a 
shortage of stocks exists, because of labor shortage, 
as well as the attack of the influenza. The outlook 
appears to favor a fairly active demand this fall, tho 
some look for a decline in the demand for the grades 
used by manufacturing interests. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 12.—The market holds it- 
self well under a somewhat lighter demand, being 
stimulated by hope that the large number of in- 
quiries will develop into sales. The only weakness 
is in the FAS and sap grades of plain, the former 
being down $1 to $85 and the latter $2 to $67. Every 
other grade of plain, all grades of quartered and all 
sizes of siding and dimension have held firm. 


Ashland, Ky., Nov. 11.—Demand is fair, with very 
little stock to offer. Most of the mills are idle await- 
ing timber supply. Movement of orders on hand is 
good, owing to less friction in working of permit 
system. Prices are steady. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Nov. 13.—Fir appears to be bristling its 
back again, distributers learning this week from 
the west Coast that lots of new business had been 
placed and that prices had stiffened from $1 to 
$2. While distributers say they can not tell what 
peace will mean to fir in this market they hold to 
the thought that a little later the wood will enjoy 
a fine market. Some spruce is selling in this market 
thru Government sales channels. Red cedar shingles 
are quiet. 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 9.—It is expected that the 
cessation of hostilities and beginning of reconstruc- 
tion will have a healthy effect upon the lumber 
markets, inasmuch as a greater demand for such 
material as has not figured prominently in the 
Government orders is expected. The market is 
unchanged. 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 9.—This week closes with all 
fir mills sitting tight, in expectation of vastly im- 
proved conditions later on. Not much is moving in 
a commercial way. Vertical grain flooring is high, 
but slash grain and everything else are $3 to $4 
under discount 23. The release of Wisconsin and 
Illinois from the embargo instantly caused more 
business to go thru and imparted a bracing tone. 
Production, orders and shipments are all below 
normal. 


Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 9.—The fir market shows 
practically no change this week. Inquiries from 
the East have increased. Some fluctuation con- 
tinues in prices, particularly on dimension and ship- 
lap. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 13.—A comparatively fair 
business in fir continues, tho not enough to cause 
any stiffening in prices. Bargains frequently are 
offered and these make up a large part of the sales, 
at the same time holding down the general level of 
prices. Much of the fir being bought is taken as a 
substitute for southern pine, particularly boards and 
dimension. There are some small sales of spruce, 
but hardly enough to be called a market. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Nov. 13.—There is not much of a market 
here for western pines, but with building restric- 
tions greatly modified there soon should be a differ- 
ent story to tell. The sash and door concerns will 
quickly jump in and want a lot of material. Prices 
are soft in spots. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 13.—Prices are firm and 
little business is being placed, except for shop 
grades, with some call for boards and dimension, 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—Business in western pine 
last week was practically all on war orders or orders 
allied to war needs. The same very high price list 
prevails and the market is firm as adamant. The 
market just now is practically the same as last 
week’s market. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Nov. 13.—Redwood is not expected to 
change much in present demand, which is industrial, 
for some time, but with partial lifting of the build- 
ing ban the wood should be in heavy demand for con- 
struction purposes. Prices are firm. 


San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 9.—With a small domes- 
tic yard demand, receipts of redwood lumber are 
rather light. But special cuttings and Government 
orders still keep the mills pretty well supplied with 
orders ahead. Sufficient cars are being received to 
permit of prompt shipments of eastern orders. The 
export business on redwood ties for South America 
is being finished up rapidly. There are good in- 
quiries. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 13.—Unlike other woods, 
bargains seldom are offered in redwood and buying 
is and has been held down to actual needs on the 
firmness which obtains in prices. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 13.—No quick turn is expected with 
southern pine, tho local distributers say they be- 
lieve a gradual improvement in the demand for the 
wood will take place. With building restrictions 
greatly modified and with the probability that thou- 
sands of men will not be wanted at munition and 
other plants the building lines will be given the op- 
portunity to create work for the men. In such a 
situation southern pine should jump into a big 
market here. The present demand is for industrial 
purposes almost exclusively. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 13.—Very few southern 
pine mills have stock to offer even if there were 
buyers for it, owing to the heavy Government de- 
mand. The trade is being supplied by small mills, 
except where war work figures. Prices are main- 
tained. There have been some cancellations of orders, 
due to the ending of the war, but not many so far, 
and dealers are not worried. 


St. Louls, Mo., Nov. 12.—Because of a 4-day clos- 
ing of all business, except essential lines, and be- 
cause of the excitement following the news of the 
signing of the armistice, the southern pine business 
in St. Louis has been almost at a standstill the last 
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to be largely confined to Government and war indus- 
try account, the latter including the railway mate- 
rial orders. Prices are reported well maintained in 
this territory. Car supply seems to be spotty and 
not very satisfactory on the whole. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 13.—Demand has been small 
for the last week. Wholesalers have a fairly opti- 
mistic feeling about the future, tho they do not 
believe that conditions are going to change all at 
once and the market become active. They think 
that building restrictions will gradually relax and 
that many building jobs of one kind and another 
will be started before long. 


Baltimore, Nov. 11.—The coming of peace has re- 
tarded the inquiry for longleaf pine. ‘The possi- 
bility that the Government will want to go ahead 
with its improvements designed to provide exten- 
sive storage facilities at the local wharves for sup- 
plies intended for overseas would naturally curtail 
activity. Longleaf pine about holds its own, with 
no developments of consequence to change the 
course of the business, and with prices maintained 
at fairly satisfactory levels. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—It is difficult to forecast 
the market in southern pine since the news of the 
armistice became known. It is quite possible that 
peace may result in increased caution on the part 
of the yardmen, who will wish to know how long the 
Government price scale will last. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 12.—What commercial 
movement is in progress does not unbalance the 
market and prices on all kinds of material are the 
same as a week ago except for some changes up or 
down within the 50-cent range. Ceiling and par- 
tition seem the strongest commercial items, altho 
there has been a good demand for flooring and di- 
mension at a few but small concessions. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 13.—Not much shortleaf stock 
is being sold at present and the sales of box lumber 
are expected to show some falling off in the near 
future. Wholesalers believe that the better class 
of stock will show a fair inquiry within a short time 
and that possibly wages will come down to a level 
where it will be regarded as more advisable to build 
than at present. Retail stocks are light. 


Baltimore, Nov. 11.—The range of prices of North 
Carolina pine continues. relatively easy, with views 
concerning the trade showing considerable di- 
vergence and with buyers and sellers hardly know- 
ing just where they stand or what to expect. Stocks 
are still coming in with sufficient freedom to insure 
an adequate selection. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 11.—Brisker inquiry is re- 
ported from normal commercial sources, while up 
to today it is said there has been no decline in 
volume of orders for Government and war industries 


account. Permits come in a little more freely from 
embargoed territory. Car supply is rated fairly sat- 
isfactory. Mill operation is still seriously hampered 


by ‘‘flu’’ conditions, the drift of labor to the cane 
fields and sugar ‘‘centrals’’ for the grinding season, 
and by the labor shortage in general. It is esti- 
mated that current production is about 50 percent of 
normal. Mill stocks are far below normal volume 
likewise and greatly broken in assortment. In these 
circumstances prices rule very firm and it is under- 
stood that considerable business is being declined 
either because of stock conditions or because tenders 


are for future delivery. ‘Circular 54” is being 
studied very carefully and the mills are sending 
information to their salesmen and customers with 
respect to the ‘pledge’ required under the new 
regulations. 

Chicago, Nov. 13.—Conditions are quiet with 
cypress, but the situation ought to improve with 


the advent of peace. There ought to be early buy- 
ing for next spring’s needs, because by then build- 
ing should be proceeding at a normal pace. Prices 
remain strong. 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 13.—There has been a 
slight slackening in the inquiry for cypress with a 
turn of the weather toward winter conditions, and 
inquiry also has dropped off. What orders are being 
placed are generally as small as possible. Prices 
continue to be firmly held. 





St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 12.—Dealers are inclined to 
delay buying stocks and are still making their pur- 
chases on a basis of actual wants. This makes the 
less-than-carload business fairly good, as far as dis- 
tributers are concerned, but the carload sales are 
rather small. Prices are holding firm and neither the 
mills nor distributers are making any concessions. 

iis 

Baltimore, Nov. 11.—Cypress remains about the 
Same as usual, with nothing in the events of the 
last week to suggest that important modifications 
may be expected presently. Present needs are not 
heavy, but the range of prices is firmly maintained, 
and the sellers are not disposed to make conc es- 
sions. The stocks in the yards here are moderate, 
no important additions having been made of late. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—The cypress market was 
unchanged up to the declaration of peace and was 
characterized by the same high prices and firm tone, 
with practically nothing being done except Govern- 
ment and allied business. Quotations are practi- 
cally the same as last week. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 13.—Cypress moves slowly, a 
shutdown still continuing in the building line, while 
retailers and other purchasers are disinclined to lay 
in much stock. They express the opinion that 
lumber prices may decline, but dealers believe the 
market will stay firm. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 12.—Little or no change has 
developed and the movement is steady and prices 
firm on most items. The latitude in building al- 
lowed rural communities has given some stimulus 
to the movement of barn and silo stocks, but not 
enough to warrant an advance in quotations. The 
shop grades also are active and hold their recent 
advance. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Nov. 13.—Red 
slightly this week, the new quotations being $3.85 
for clears and $3.30 for stars, Chicago basis. The 
prices asked are 10 cents under prices of last week 
on clears and 5 cents on stars. White cedars re- 
main: Extras, $4.35; standards, $3.60; sound butts, 
$2.60, Chicago basis. 


cedar shingles receded 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 11.—Line yards have 
picked up cars of shingles whenever they could buy 
to good advantage in the last few days. There is a 
feeling that shingles are a good buy on the present 
market, and that they may go up very soon as a 
result of peace and resumption of building opera- 
tions. Shingle consumption is about ended in this 
territory until spring, but yard stocks generally are 
low and replacement is in order. 





Seattle, Wash., Nov. 9.—The shingle industry in- 
stantly felt the stimulus this week of the release of 
Wisconsin and Illinois from the embargo and a 
number of cars went rolling within a few hours after 
the word had been received from the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. The two States are clear territory. 
The market on clears is now steady at $2.50. Early 
in the week stars showed a broad spread, selling as 
low as $1.95 and as high as $2.10, but within the 
last two days the market has settled to the ruling 
quotation of $2.05, where it has been for some time. 
This week’s changes were only a trifle, but they 
have had the effect of putting a silver lining on the 
black cloud of depression. 





St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 12.—-The shingle market is at 
a standstill as far as prices are concerned, but the 
volume of business done within the last week has 
been almost nothing. Dealers seem to be awaiting 
further developments before buying. 


Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 9.—Red cedar shingles are 
firm on the present basis, with a little more de- 
mand. Many mills are idle, however. Cedar logs 
are too high for present shingle prices. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 13.—The coming of peace 
has brought firmness and rising prices to the shingle 
market. Quotations have been marked up to $3.40 
for premiums, $2.95 for clears, and stars are strong 
at $2.20, Coast basis today. The lightening of the 
embargo on Wisconsin and Illinois points has helped 
also. Sales are more than up to transit supplies. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 11.—Cypress shingles rule 
scarce, with assortments very much broken, so that 
orders are said to be hard to place. Cypress lath 
are in better supply, but demand is rated quiet. 
Prices are reported unchanged. 


Baltimore, Nov. 11.—The demand for shingles has 
undergone no expansion in the last week. On the 
contrary, it was perhaps smaller than before. Con- 
struction work that calls for the use of shingles 
waits on a return to conditions more nearly normal. 
Prices remain firm, and the holdings are not so 
large as to suggest that material concessions will 
be offered. It is much the same with lath, which, 
however, find a more receptive market than do 
shingles, because of their more general use. It 
does not appear that the mills have extensive stocks 
on hand, which they desire to get rid of, and the 
buying is not forced. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 13.—Red cedar shingles show 
a little more firmness, being now quoted by some 
wholesalers at $4.16, or about 10 cents higher than a 
week ago. While the demand shows little if any 
improvement, stocks in retail hands are everywhere 
small and it is believed that a good deal of repair 
work will be undertaken, where permissible, between 
now and winter. Lath are in light demand. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 12.—No noticeable change 
is reported in the shingle and lath market. With 
practically no building, compared with normal, 
stocks are held at a minimum and prices are almost 


nominal. 
BOX BOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—The box board market 
weakened last week and the effect of peace will 
probably be marked, altho it is a little early to de- 
termine. The big box-making concerns are well 
supplied with lumber; in fact, they may be much 
overstocked. It is impossible to quote prices with 
conditions in the present confusion. We have a 
large army overseas to be supplied for a long time. 
This will taken wooden boxes. The post-war for- 
eign commerce will certainly demand boxes and 
crating. It is likely that the weakening in prices 
of last week in New England box boards may 
merely be the rational reaction after the buoyant 
and sensational demand of several weeks ago when 
everyone stocked up heavily. Prices are still very 
high. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted, 

Remittances to accompany the order. No ({ 
extra charge for copies of paper containing | 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 

















ZELNICKER’S BULLETINS 
Issued monthly, sometimes daily, depending on our pur- 
chases. If you buy or sell Rails, Machinery and Equipment, 
get them. Adv, Dept. ZELNICKER IN ST. LOUIS. 


EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 
Thoroughly conversant with every phase of the retail lum- 
ber, coal and feed business, would like to acquire some stock 
in a good line yard concern and take an active position in 
the management. Would like something with good chance 
for advancement, and not afraid to work to obtain it. 

Address “©. 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—HEAVY PORTABLE SAW MILL 
35 H. P., compound, all complete and good as new 
information write 

CHAS. LAWRENCE, Cheboygan, 


VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS 


You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
“Climax’”’ tally book costs $1.00 a copy or 6 for $5.50, yet 
thousands of them are sold and hardwood men who once use 
them always get them. Why? Iecause they are the best. 
Yor sample pages and description address 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 
4831 South Dearborn St., Chic AZO. 








For 


Mich. 








Manhattan Bidg., 


























IF YOU ARE A REAL HONEST-TO-GOODNESS 
Retail lumberman, thoroughly familiar with all details of 
the business and a live wire, we have a position in our 
Seattle yard as Assistant Manager. Address 

COLUMBIA LUMBER COMPANY, 
5001 Rainier Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR WHOLESALE 
Hardwood Department of large Yellow Pine Company in 
Southwest. Experienced Wholesaler able to conduct busi- 
ness on his own responsibility and secure results desired. 
Ample capital. Present business 50 to 75 cars per month. 
Opportunity to make $5000.00 to $7500.00 annually. Give 
experience, present connection, age, references, etc., in 
first letter. Communications confidential. 

Address “©, 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—SAWYER, FILER, MACHINIST AND 
Edgerman for single band mill, southern location. Healthy. 
State full particulars and salary expected in first letter. 
Address “©. 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—MALE STENOGRAPHER 
By large wholesale and retail lumber concern. Good chance 


for advancement. 
101,’’ care American Lumberman. 











Address “0. 


WANTED—A THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL 
Yellow Pine man who is familiar with Florida timber, to 
oversee generally the manufacture of 50 M to 100 M ft. 
per day of Yellow Pine at contract mills. Good location, 
healthy. Please advise in first letter how soon you could 
go and full details of your ability and salary you would 
expect. 

Address ‘. 





112,’’ care American Lumberman. 





BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


We can supply you with any or all of the books on forestry 
by ©. A. Schenck, director Biltmore Forest School. 
Let us send you descriptive circular, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





MAN—WANTED 
One familiar with box and basket machinery, for our St. 
Louis factory. Apply direct. WESTERN VENEER PROD- 
UCTS CO., 3900 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT FOR LARGE 
Northern plant, sawmill with many years’ cut and yard 
operating continuously. Located in city of good size. Re- 
cite experience and tg references. 
Address 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BOX FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
A_man possessing executive ability and a practical knowl- 
edge of woodworking machinery. A splendid opportunity 
in New York State. Address “C, 112," care American 
Lumberman, stating age, experience and salary desired. 

WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT COMPETENT 
To take entire charge of logging, cordwood and railroad 
operations. Must have experience and first-class references. 
State all details in full and when available. Address 

“SUPERINTENDENT,” care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—FIRST CLASS EDGERMAN 
Address “©. 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the 
people you want to reach. 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DE- 
PARTMENT. 








